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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE present volume as constituting a sort of Pro- 
legomena to the Ethics of Aristotle, is published 
separately. The second volume, containing a text of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, with notes critical and 
explanatory, is now nearly half through the press, 
and will, it is hoped, follow shortly. 








PREFACE. 


Tue following pages will declare their own object. 
Experience has proved that notes upon the text are . 
insufficient to explain all the difficult questions con- 
nected with the Ethics of Aristotle. These Essays 
are an attempt te give a more scientific account of 
the subject, especially by applying to it the ‘ historical 
method.’ They have taken the privilege of Essays 
to be on some. points suggestive, rather than ex- 
haustive.. It remains for the author to say a few 
words on the sources from which he has oe 
some of his materials. 

Having been for some time familiar with the various 
German monographs bearing on the works of Aristotle, 
and with the able resumé of the subject by Professor 
Brandis, in his History of Greek and Roman Philo- 
sophy, I have given in Essay I. such a general view 
as the suggestions of these different writers and my 
own reflections have led me to adopt. Iam indebted 
to Professor Spengel for his now almost universally 
received theory as to the relation to each other of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Eudemian Ethics, and the 
_ Magna Moraha; but. 1 have gone beyond him in 

concluding that: Books Y., VI., VII. were written by 
-Eudemus. I owe to Professor Brandis the results of 
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his very learned analysis of the Story of Strabo; to 
him and to other writers a criticism of the List of 
Diogenes Laertius. The general theory of the history 
of morals given in Essay II., has grown up out of an 
acquaintance with different histories of ancient philo- 
sophy. Far the most suggestive and instructive, as 
also incomparably the greatest work on this subject, 
I have found to be Hegel’s Zectures on the History of 
Philosophy. To borrow philosophy from this work 
seems to me (like borrowing poetry from Shakspeare) 
to be a debt that is almost unavoidable. I have 
derived several details relating to the early Greek 
morals from M. Renouvier’s excellent little work, 
entitled, Manuel de Philosophie Ancienne. I have also 
not hesitated to draw upon the able articles in Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 
With regard to the Sophists, I have been led into 
details by a disagreement with the views promulgated 
by Mr. Grote in his celebrated chapter on the subject. 
I am indebted to the learned papers of Mr. Cope in 
the Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, for some notices of ‘the Rhetoric of the 
Sophists.’ In Essay III. I have taken from Professor 
Zeller the result of his discussions upon the genuine- 
ness of the Laws of Plato. My list of obligations 
would be incomplete, were I not to record my grati- 
tude to the philosophical lectures of my much- 
honoured. friend, the Rev. Benjamin Jowett, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 


PREFACE. Vil 


These lectures I listened to ten years ago in Balliol 
College; they were the first introduction into Oxford 
of the study of the history of philosophy. Those who 
have had the privilege of hearing them will feel, what 
I cannot hope here to convey, the sense of their great 
excellence and importance. I must also thank the 
kindness of my friend, Mr. Edward Poste, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, whose Aristotelian learning 
has been of the greatest service to me, especially at 
the beginning of my labours; and I must conclude 
by offering my thanks to my friend, Mr. James 
Ferrier, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, for the profound metaphysical 
point of view, which in many a conversation on phi- 
losophy, he has shown me. 


OxrorD, October 10, 1857. 
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On the Genuineness of the Nicomachean Ethics, and on 
the Mode of thar Composition. 


studying the philosophy of Aristotle, we encounter at the 
outset a very difficult question with regard to the genuine- 
ness, the form, and the literary character of the works in which 
that philosophy is contained. The question in its full scope 
and real earnestness, is one of recent origin, though sceptical 
theoriés concerning the text of Aristotle have been at various 
times mooted, as, for instance, by Strabo and by Patricius, 
We stand now in a very different position with regard to 
Aristotle from the middle ages, and even from the scholars of 
the Renaissance. Once the whole body of what are called 
the writings of Aristotle were received with equal reverence, 
though not by any means equally studied. A sort of dogmatic 
completeness, and almost a verbal nicety of finish was thought 
to pervade the whole; and we accordingly find Thomas 
Aquinas! discussing why it was that Aristotle makes an 
apology in his Hkics for attacking the theories of Plato, while 
in the Metaphysics he attacks them without any such apology. 
Aquinas decides the reason to have been that in a treatise on 
morals due attention to good manners was particularly neces~ 
sary. Such criticism appears ludicrous to our times. Our 
syes have become more and more opened to the incomplete 
and fragmentary character of Aristotle’s remains, In what 


1 Thomas Aquinas, Commentarii in Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, 
VOL. L 1 
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are called his works we know that we have a considerable 
nucleus of the actual writing of Aristotle himself. Also we 
have a concretion of Peripatetic philosophy, some of it nearly 
contemporary with Aristotle, other parts far later. Also, even 
in books that are most essentially genuine, we can recognize 
the hand of the editor; we can trace what is most probably 
posthumous recension, joinings added of parts before dis- 
united, references introduced, completion as far as possible, or 
the semblance of completion, given to what was really in itself 
left incomplete. 
Almost all we know of the life of Aristotle is contained in 
a quotation made by Diogenes Laertius (v. 9) from the chro- 
nology (Xpovea) of Apollodorus. This Apollodorus is praised 
by Niebuhr as a trustworthy writer; he appears to have lived 
about 140 B.c. He gives the following dates of the leading 
« events in the life of Aristotle. ‘ That he was born, Olymp. gg. 1 
(B.c. 383). That he met Plato and spent 20 years in his com- 
‘pany, 17 years of them continuously. That he came to Mytilene 
Ol. 108. 4 (B.c. 344). That in the first year after the death 
of Plato, he went to Hermeas and abode with him 3 years. 
‘That he came to Philip, Ol]. 109. 2 (B.c. 342), when Alexander 
was 15 years old. That he came to Athens, Ol. 111. 2 (B.C. 
334). That he held his school (¢yoAdoat) in the Lyceum 13 
years, and then went. to Chalcis, Ol. 114. 3 (B.c. 321), where 
he died of a disease, about 63 years old.” The different parts 
-of this sketch have been filled up in most cases with little cer- 
tainty. With regard to Aristotle’s career as an author, no 
‘information has. reached us, but the general opinion has been 
‘that his works were composed during his second stay at 
‘Athens,—that.is, while he was holding his school in the 
Lyceum, during the last 13 years of his life. Internal 
evidence, on which we have chiefly to rely, is on the whole in . 
favour of this supposition, as the works that have come to us 
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belong to one period of the philosopher’s mind ; his system 
and terminology, peculiar as it is, appears throughout fully 
-formed. It is only in minute points that a development of 
ideas can be traced. Another argument for the same hypo- 
thesis is, the unfinished character of almost. everything that 
bears the name of Aristotle. All is characterized by vastness 
of conception, but also by a falling short in the attainment of 
what had been designed. Connected with this torso-like 
-appearance of the philosophy as a whole, there is so great an 
absence of art in many portions of the works of Aristotle, as 
to have given rise to the opinion that we possess not his own 
writings, but only the notes of his disciples. This theory was 
first promulgated by Julius Scaliger about some of the works 
of Aristotle, but subsequently has been more or less vaguely 
entertained about his works in general, and especially about 
the Nicomachean Ethics. 

‘The waters’ are said to be ‘from the exhaustless spring 
of Aristotle, but the pitchers to have been supplied by others.’? 
The truth or falsehood of this theory seems to be a question 
of degree. There is no denying that the notes or compendia 
of Peripatetic disciples, more or less dressed up, do go to form 
part of the bulk of the Aristotelian works; for instance, we 
shall see that the Hudemian Ethics were a composition of this 
character. Also, we no doubt owe the redaction of many of 
Aristotle’s writings to the care of his disciples. But beyond 
this, the theory must not be extended. The unfinished style 
of the writing, the looseness or inaccuracy of quotations, the 
apparent familiarity of the allusions, and the. occasional men- 


3 Julius Scaliger, in Arist. de | Kenophanem tanquam ab ille con- 
Plantis, i. p. 11, ‘ Cujusmodicommen- | scripti leguntur, illius quidem inex- 
tationes a discipulis exceptos ejus | hausti fontis perennes aquas sapiunt, 
nomine circumferri videtis. Etenim | alveos tamen aliorum esse manifestum 
qui Commentarii contra Zenonem et | est.’ 
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tion of ‘ hearers,’ must not lead us to conclude in a sweeping 
manner that we have only notes from lectures. The scientific 
depth and subtlety of the discussions in many parts, and their 
tentative rather than conclusive attitude, is incompatible with 
this assumption. Above all, we cannot blind our eyes to the 
intense individuality which seems to mark the style of 
Aristotle, which is no mere reproduction, but the words and 
the sentences of the very man himself. Even his obscurity is 
characteristic, and differs from the obscurity of a disciple mis- 
understanding and garbling the philosophy of his master. 
Nor must too much stress be laid on the word axpoacOac. 
Partly, from a sort of ancient tradition, it corresponded to our 
conception of reading; partly (as in the name g¢vorxal axpodcetc) 
it was used to denote more intimate and systematic study of a 
subject, as opposed to popular knowledge. Partly, Aristotle in 
making use of it, had in view his own oral instructions in the 
gardens round the temple of the Lycean Apollo. But it must 
not be supposed that it would be an entire account of his 
works to say that they are notes for lectures any more than notes 
from lectures. Aristotle was designing to complete the whole 
aphere of knowledge; he was absorbed in his zeal for the 
zecumulation of scientific results and the perfection of scien- 
tific form, about artistic form and literary structure he was 
indifferent, and death arrested his manifold beginnings. His 
philosophy, which was to cover the world, was springing and 
growing up all at once, and nothing perfect, Let us now 
picture to ourselves a set of philosophical treatises—all elabo- 
rately conceived, but all more or less incomplete, to have been, 
subsequently to the death of their author, we cannot tell how 
soon or how simultaneously—brought forth, perhaps out of 
disjointed and separately existing memoranda, and put to- 
gether for publication, and we have perhaps the most adequate 
notion that can be formed of the genuine parts of the so-called 
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works of Aristotle. This conception perfectly agrees with 
the testimony of Cicero,’ who speaks, on the one hand, of 
certain exoteric dialogues composed by Aristotle, on the other 
hand, of the ‘Commentaries ? which he ‘left behind him? 
The exoteric dialogues appear to have been a few works in a 
popular vein of thought, finished in point of style, and ex- 
hibiting what Cicero praised as a ‘ golden stream’ of diction. 
These may in all probability have been earlier compositions, 
suggested by the example of Plato. The ‘Commentaries? 
have alone descended to us: harsh and incomplete in style, 
unequal in thought, sometimes obscure from brevity, at other 
times prolix and self-repeating, devoid of all artistic treat- 
ment, setting at nought the restrictions of grammar—these 
yet, in their rude and prematurely arrested form, outside 
which we can often discern the patchwork of other hands, 
contain the philosophy and the very words of Aristotle, and 
have more influenced the thought of the world than any other 
uninspired works. 

We have now taken the first step towards a proper point of 
view with regard to the literary history of the works of Ari- 
stotle. The next step will be to convince ourselves of the un- 
certain character of all ancient testimony on the subject, so as 
to feel that internal evidence and criticism of the works them- 
selves can be our only sure guide. Let us advert then to the 
celebrated story of the Fate of the Writings of Aristotle, given 
first by Strabo,‘ and afterward repeated by Plutarch. Strabo 
relates (apropos of his account of Scepsis, a town in the Troas) 
that the library and MSS. of Aristotle, being in the possession 
of Theophrastus, were by him bequeathed to one Neleus of 
Scepsis, whose heirs, to elude the book-collecting zeal of the 
Kings of Pergamus, concealed these treasures in a vault, 


3 De Finibus, v. 5. 4 Strabo, xiii. 1, 418, 
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There they remained for ages, till finally corrupted with damp 
and worms, they were sold for a considerable sum to one Apel- 
licon of Teos. By him they were brought to Athens, where he 
caused copies of them to be taken, himeelf filling up on con- 
Jecture the gaps in the text, not however happily, for he was 
more of a book-collector than a philosopher. Soon after the 
death of Apellicon, Athens was taken by Sylla, and this 
library was seized and brought by him to Rome. There 
Tyrannio, the grammarian, obtained permission to arrange 
the MSS. At the same time the booksellers had numerous 
copies made by very careless transcribers. Hence it came 
about (says Strabo) that the earlier Peripatetics, being de- 
prived of all the really philosophic works of Aristotle, were 
reduced to mere rhetorical commonplaces in their philoso- 
phizing ; and the later ones, when the books came again to 
light, were generally compelled to resort to a conjectural in- 
terpretation of them, owing to their corrupt condition. 

The same story is repeated by Plutarch, who probably took 
it from Strabo, and who adds to it the. further statements, 
that Tyrannio put almost the entire MSS. into shape; that 
Andronicus of Rhodes, getting numerous transcripts made, 
gave publicity to a generally-received text of Aristotle ; finally, 
that it was for no want of personal zeal or ability, but from 
the loss of the original writings, that the Peripatetic school 
had previously declined. 

This curious history, if literally true, would represent to us 
the text of Aristotle as absolutely corrupt, frequent gaps 
having been caused by physical circumstances, and these so 
. unskilfully filled up as to destroy the sense. It would repre- 
sent to us that we possessed the works of Aristotle as a whole, 
but that they were defective in the parts. Internal evidence 


5 Plutarch. Vit. Sulla, c. 26. 
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. 


does not bear out this account. An examination of the works 
as we possess them does not show them to be in the condition 
which Strabo would imply. The Characters of Theophrastus 
indeed, and parts of the Hudemian Ethics, exhibit this kind of 
corruption, but not the works of Aristotle in general. The 
touches of an editorial hand often appear, but not as 
supplying lacunw. There is no trace of the conjectures of. 
Apellicon. When we turn to external evidence, we find that 
there must have been some ground for the narrative of Strabo., 
Strabo was the scholar of Tyrannio and the friend of Andronicus 
(whose share, however, in the business he does not mention); 
he therefore had the history of Sylla’s MSS. on the best 
authority. The adventures recorded may have happened to 
the autographs, or some of them, of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
But restrictedly to these. 
tion when he says that Aristotle’s philosophical writings 


Strabo deserts history for imagina- 


were lost to the earlier Peripatetics, Investigations tend to 
prove, as far as anything can be proved about so dark a period, 
that all the important works of Aristotle were known to the 
world during the 230 years which elapsed between the death 
of Aristotle and the capture of Athens by Sylla. Many of 
these works were made the basis of fresh treatises and com- 
mentaries by his immediate followers, Theophrastus, Eudemus, 
Phanias, &. It seems certain that a mass of writings under 
his name, some genuine, others spurious, were purchased by 
Ptoleniy Philadelphus for the Alexandrian library. His 
logical works must have been known to the Stoics, who made 


2 development of his principles. 


© As for instance in the Topics, 1. 
i-3. Trebatius had seen the Topics of 
Aristotle in Cicero’s library at the 
Tusculan Villa, and had asked him 
what the book contained. Cicero, 
not to avoid trouble (as he says), but 


The allusions to him in Cicero® 


thinking it more for the interest of 
Trebatius, advises him to read the 
work himself, or else consult a certain 
learned rhetorician. Trebatius, how- 
ever, was repelled by the obscurity of 
the writing, and the rhetorician, when 
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show an amusing mixture of knowledge and ignorance. They 
show that Cicero himself had no scientific acquaintance with 
Aristotle’s philosophy—indeed that he possessed the most 
superficial and external knowledge of the subject. But he 
speaks as if claiming to know the philosophical books, and as 
if there was a general acquaintance with them existing among 
the Greek rhetoricians and educated Romans of the day. His 
way of speaking is quite incompatible with Strabo’s account 
of the recovery of these books. Nor do the earlier Greek 
commentators mention it. Boethius alone speaks of Andro- 
nicus as ‘exactum diligentemque Aristotelis librorum et 
judicem et repertorem.’ 

' On the whole then this famous story contributes hardly 
anything to our knowledge of the Aristotelian text, except 
perhaps the following two points. (1) It tells us of a recension 
by Tyrannio and Andronicus. This accordingly stands over 
against the Alexandrian copies, though to which of these twe 
families our present edition of the text belongs, it seems im- 
possible to pronounce. (2) It shows us how entire was the 
He 
speaks without knowledge and without criticism of the 
isolated fact that had come beneath his notice. We see with 
how great caution we have to receive each separate testimony 


ignorance of Strabo as to the literature of philosophy. 


coming to us from periods so uncritical. 
Another instance of the negligence of antiquity is to be 
found in the catalogue of the works of Aristotle, given by 


consulted, said ‘he knew nothing 
about Aristotle.’ Cicero thinks this 
not to be wondered at, since even the 
philosophers hardly knew anything 
about him, though they ‘ought to 
have been attracted by the incredible 
flow and sweetness of the diction.’ 
Cicero now proceeds to give Trebatius 


an account of the Topics of Aristotle, 
but he evidently is only acquainted 
with the first few pages of them. In 
De Fin. V. 5, where he quotes the 
Nicomachean Ethics, he shows that 
he hag never read them, for he praises 
them as making happiness indepen- 
dent of good fortune, 
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Diogenes Laertius in his Lives of the Philosophers (v. 22). 
This catalogue exhibits at first sight an immense discrepancy 
from the edition of Aristotle to which we are accustomed. 
We miss the names of the great works, such as the Physical 
Lectures, the Ethics, the Metaphysics. Instead of these, we 
find a mass of apparently small and separate treatises enume- 
rated, often apparently popular works in the form of dialogues, 
and even where more scientific works are specified, there seems 
often to be rather a coincidence of subject than an identity of 
the books with those which we possess. By a rough com- 
putation, it appears probable that the list of Diogenes would 
correspond to a mass of writings about four times the size 
of what remains at present, for Diogenes specifies the sum 
total as amounting to 445,270 lines, which at the rate of 
10,000 lines toe an alphabet or ream, would give forty-four 
reams, whereas ten reams is the utmost extent of the present 
aggregate. Granting, however, that the exoteric writings 
and much beside are lost, the question is, How can we recon- 
cile what we have remaining with the titles given by 
Diogenes? Take, for instance, the names of ethical works 
scattered about in this list. I[ept dSucacocbyne 8’. rept ndovitc 
&. wept rayabov y’. rept girlag d. HOmKay & wept ndoviig d 
(repeated). Ilept ixovafou 4. Bécete pirat 3’. rept Sxalwy [’. 
Can we find anything in what we call Aristotle corresponding 
to these names? 

If the list in question were to be relied upon, it would follow 
that Aristotle wrote nothing but comparatively isolated 
treatises, which have been amalgamated by other hands, 
More than one writer has accepted this hypothesis, and has 
attempted to find in the works as we possess them many of 
the treatises named by Diogenes. For instance, on this prin- 
ciple the Nicomachean Ethics may be resolved into ‘ four books 
of Ethics,’ plus ‘One book on the Voluntary’ (introduced into 
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Eth. Nie. 111.), plus two treatises on Pleasure, plus ‘One 
Book on the Good’ (corresponding to Eth. Nie. x.), plus ‘One 
Book on Friendship,’ and ‘Two Books of Theses on Friend- 
ship’ (forming Hth. Nic. vi. 1x.); though it would still be 
difficult to fit in the ‘Four Books on Justice,’ and the ‘Two 
Books on the Just,’ and also to find anything answering in 
the list to Book VI. of the Nic. Ethics. But even were 
all difficulties of detail surmounted, a broader view of the 
question shows us that the above-mentioned hypothesis has 
only the most superficial plausibility, it will not stand the 
test of either internal or external evidence. Certainly the 
authority of Diogenes is not such as by itself to weigh against 
probabilities. His work is a mere thoughtless compilation,. 
written at a time when literature was in the dregs, about the 
end of the second century. His débris of anecdotes and quo- 
tations about the old philosophers is of inestimable value from: 
the lack of other information. But every statement must be 
weighed by itself. 

External authority at once contradicts the catalogue of 
Diogenes. For authors earlier than him make mention of 
entire works, of which he takes no notice. Not only does 
Cicero specify the Nicomachean Ethics (De Fin. v. 5), but also 
Atticus, a Platonic philosopher of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, cited by Eusebius (Praparatio Evangelica, xv. 4), 
speaks of the ethical works under their present titles, as 
follows; ai youw ’ApicroréXoug rept tavra mpaypareiae Evdn- 
pecol te kat Nexoudyeoe cat Meyadov HOicwy éxcypapdpévat 
«.t.A.. Internal evidence is also equally decisive against our 
considering the works of Aristotle to be an amalramation of 
smaller treatises complete in themselves. Here. and there, it 
is true, we find subjects worked out in a separate manner, the 
different parts seem often to have too little relation to the 
whole. That various portions of the Hthics, for instance, were 
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composed piecemeal and at different times, there seems to be 
every reason for believing. But at the same time there is 
another element in Aristotle which the list of Diogenes would 
ignore—namely, the idea of vast completeness and organic 
unity which presents itself constantly as an idea, though by 
no means realized throughout his works. However apparent 
may be the separateness of different parts of his system, it is 
much more apparent that every science is opened with a com- 
prehensive plan, and proposing to itself an extended scope 
which is never carried out. Whatever therefore may have 
been the origin of this catalogue, it stands completely beside 
our present Aristotle. The most probable conjecture is that 
it was copied from the backs of the rolls in some library, 
without reference to the contents of the rolls themselves. 
The fragmentary condition of Aristotle’s works, and his sepa- 
rate mode of writing, no doubt sometimes favoured this mode 
of labelling, and transcribers may for shortness sake have 
separated that which the author intended to be inseparable. 
- Another ancient catalogue which exists agrees in general with 
the present arrangement of the books. It is Arabian, but is 
merely a translation of the catalogue given by a certain 
Ptolemzus, a Peripatetic philosopher of unknown date, who 
wrote on the life and works of Aristotle. 

More and more we are led to rely on internal evidence 
alone in deciding any question concerning the works of Ari- 
stotle. Let us then apply these principles in discussing the 
genuineness and criticizing the composition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. The latter point depends on analysis of the work 
itself, the former implies some consideration of the fact that 
among the reputed works of Aristotle there appear also two 
other ethical treatises, (not to mention the small and evidently 
spurious fragment De Virtutibus et Vittis), namely, the 
Eudemian Ethics and the Magna Moralia. We have seen 
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before, that as early as the second century these three ethical 
treatises were ranked, under their present names, among the 
works ascribed to Aristotle. And the first point that would 
naturally strike the reader would be to ask an explanation of 
these names. Antiquity is ready, as usual, with an answer of 
the most hasty and uncritical description, for we find Porphyry,’ 
in his Prolegomena to the Categories, gravely stating, that 
' € Aristotle’s ethical works consisted of a treatise addressed to 
Eudemus his disciple; another, the Great: Nicomacheans, to 
Nicomachus his father; and a third, the Little Nicomacheans, 
to Nicomachus his son.’ Strange to say this guess or tradi- 
tion, from whatever source derived, has been echoed pretty 
constantly since; and in almost all commentaries on the ‘ Little 
Nicomacheans, it is taken for granted that they are inscribed 
by Aristotle to his son Nicomachus. Samuel Petit was 
perhaps the first to see an improbability in the story. His 
objection was based upon the fact that Nicomachus must 
have been a young child at the time of the composition of the 
book. Petit remedies the difficulty by finding out in the list 
of Archons one named Nicomachus, and some other great man 
of the name of Eudemus, to whom Aristotle’s hooks might be 
worthily dedicated; an explanation quite in accordance with 
the ideas of the seventeenth century. 

If, unfettered by tradition, we look the question in the 
face, we see at once that the account given by Porphyry is 
absurd; that in the first place, it is in the highest .degree 
improbable that Aristotle should have inscribed his books to 
his disciple and to his son; and in the second place, if he had. 
done so, that the names "HO«a Evdéjuea and "HOcKxa Nixo- 
paxea would not have implied this, still less could "H@u«d 


7 Porphyr. Proleg. p. 9. 8 puev | Adda awpds Nixduaxor roy warépa Td 
yap Td 70iKdy yeypaupéva adrg elot | peyddra Nixoudxia, xal mpds Nexdua- 
ra '"HOicd mpds EvSnuor payrhy, xal | xov roy uldv, ra pexpda Nixopdxea. 
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MeyaAa have meant Ethics addressed to his father. (1) We 
do not find any work of Aristotle’s composed with this sort of 
personal reference, for the ‘“Pnyropixi mode "AAEavdpov has 
been proved to be spurious. Far less in the Ethics themselves 
is there any trace of & purpose of thiskind. The stern imper- 
sonality® of Aristotle and the purely scientific character of his 
inquiries, are quite opposed to the idea of a book composed for, 
or inscribed to his son. Such an idea would imply a false 
view of the whole tendency of the treatise, which is not to be 
regarded as a practical compendium, but rather as a scien- 
tific treatise on moral subjects. It is indeed the first treatise 
en Morals, written in uncertainty as to how far they could be 
separated from Politics. It is characterized with the freshness 
of a novel enquiry, and contains nothing hortatory. Its un- 
finished appearance also renders it doubtful whether it ever 
appeared in its present form during the life of Aristotle. This 
idea of inscribing a book of Morals to a son is essentially of 
later date and is suitable to Cicero. But it is especially 
remarkable that Cicero knew nothing of this story—of the 
Nicomacheans being addressed to Nicomachus. He knew 
them by their name as Ethics of Nicomachus and doubted 
whether they were by the father or the son (De Fin. v. v.) 
(2) Indeed it is only natural that "H@xKa Nicoudyea should 
mean Ethics of, or by, Nicomachus, and "H@ixca Evofuera Ethics 
by.Eudemus. Other works by Eudemus are quoted with a 
similar title; cf. Alexander Aphrod. on the Zopics, p. 70. épy 
ry mowry Tov ixvypagontvwv Evdnuelwv Avaduticwy (érrypa- 
gerat 82 abrd cat Evd4uou brip rav’Avaduruewy.) Those who 
wish against all probability to translate Nuopdyea, as if i 





® Perhaps the most remarkable | nists is alluded to; and Soph. Fl. 33, 
places in which this impersonality | where he speaks of his being the first 
relaxes itself are, Eth. Nic. i. 6, 1., | to have laid the foundation of logic, 
where his friendship for the Plato- 
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were mpoc Nuxduayoy, appeal to the parallel word Oeodécrea, 
mentioned in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, m1. ix. 9. Ai 8? apyat 
Twv wepiddwy axeddv tv roic Geodexrelorc eEnplOunvra. They 
assume that this means ‘the Rhetoric inscribed to Theo- 
dectes.? But in fact, the contents of this book and the mean- 
ing of its name are equally unknown. In all probability, it 
was merely a summary by Theodectes, embodying some of the 
doctrines of Aristotle. 

The name MeyéAa’HOxa is an apparent anomaly, for in 
point of bulk, this work is the least of the three treatises. 
Spengel thinks that the name may have been given in refe- 
rence to the intended completeness of its scope. Perhaps, 
however, the most probable account may be, that the name 
is due to a merely external accident, to the humour of a copyist 
or librarian. The work may have been labelled ‘ Great Ethics,’ 
to distinguish it from some adjacent Ethics in the library, just 
as we find the Hippias peilwyv and édAdrrwy of Plato distin- 
guished by these epithets from each other. 

It would seem at the first glance in the highest degree 
improbable, that Aristotle, engaged as he was in pushing out 
philosophical analysis, enquiry, and speculation in all direc- 
tions, and who, from the immensity of his undertakings, was 
forced to leave the greater part of his works uncompleted, 
should have been at the labour of composing three treatises 
on the same subject, with the same scope and the same 
results. And this is the character of the three treatises in 
-question. There is therefore strong @ priori probability 
against their being all the work of Aristotle. When we ask 
further what can be learnt from the titles they bear, we find 
that the name’ MeyaAa "HOcxa tells us nothing, being itself an 
anomaly that requires explanation; and that the other two 
titles would imply, that there have come down to us two 
expositions of the ethical system of Aristotle, the one drawn 
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up by Nicomachus, the other by Eudemus. These two exposi- 
tions might stand on the same footing with each other, or 
again, might have a widely different character. The relation 
between Aristotle and his expositor or editor might in such 
cases vary almost indefinitely. It is possible on the one hand 
that the editorship consisted in a mere mechanical transcrip- 
tion. On the other hand it is possible that we have a mere 
nucleus or a mere collection of episodical fragments properly 
belonging to Aristotle himself, while form, method, and the 
conception of the whole are due severally to Nicomachus or 
‘EKudemus—or thirdly, the thoughts alone may be Aristotelian, 
and these may have been recast by the expositor and not left 
wholly uncoloured by his own modes of thinking. 

Various are the shades of these hypotheses, which might 
hold good according as internal evidence should enable us to 
decide. Fortunately, the first point to be established is one 
on which general consent and internal probability entirely 
-coincide—namely, that the Nicomachean treatise is to be pre- 
ferred above the Eudemian, as well as above the Magna 
Moralia, Neither by the Greek scholiasts, nor by Thomas 
Aquinas, nor by the succeeding host of Latin commentators 
have the two latter treatises been deemed worthy: of illustra- 
tion, while the MNicomachean Ethics have been incessantly 
commented on. This tacit distinction between the three 
works was the only one drawn till the days of Schleiermacher, 
who mooted the question of their relation to each other. He 
at once pronounced they could not all belong to Aristotle, and 
seeing clearly the irregularities in the Nicomacheans, he was 
led to conclude that the Magna Moralia was the original 
work and the source of the other two. This conclusion, how- 
ever, has been set aside by the deeper criticism of Spengel,® 


9 Ueber die unter dem Namen des | ten, (in den Adbhandl. der Philos. 
Aristoteles erhaltenen ethischen Schrif- | phtlol. Klasseder K. Bay. Akad. 1841). 
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whose theory is now universally received in Germany, 
and may be looked upon almost as a matter of certainty. 
Spengel considers that in the Nicomachean Ethie we have on 
the whole the work of Aristotle himself; in the Eudemians a 
work by Eudemus of Rhodes, based on the former; in the 
Magna Moralia a résumé of both these preceding works, com- 
piled by some later Peripatetic. 

Any one who compares the opening sentences of the three 
treatises will be struck at once with a difference of manner. 
The Nicomachean commencement—TIlaca réyvn xal vaca 
phBodoc, dpolwe 8 wgakic re nat mpoalpecic, ayabov rivic 
tplecOar Soxei—is quite in the style of Aristotle. It reminds 
us of the beginning of the Post. Analytica—Ilaca SdacxaXla 
kat waca pabnoic Siavonrucn i mpovtapxobong ylvera 
yvwoews — or of the Metaphysics — Havrecg avOpwrot rob 
sidévac dptyovrae pion. It is a universal proposition 
forming the first step in an elaborate argument. This argu- 
ment bases the whole of Ethics upon the Aristotelian con- 
ception of ré\o¢, on the practical chief good, er happiness, 
demonstrated to be the final cause of life. The question 
then follows—What science is to treat of this all-important 
conception? The answer is ‘ Polities,’? which answer belongs 
to a Platonic point of view, and shows that Ethics had not 
yet been separated from Polities. Considerations of the 
method of this science follow. All is systematic and evinces 
a deep and comprehensive, but at the same time a tentative, 
view of the subject. 

The Ludemian Ethics commence quite differently. ‘O piv iv 
AfAw rapa te Oly riv abrod yuopny aropnvduevoe cuvtypa- 
Yev twit ro xpowbAaoy rov Aarwov, SuAwpr oly trdpxovra 
xavra Ty aurea, Td Te ayaoy Kal TO Kaddy kal rd 456, Torjoac. 


geéddcorow 7d Stxaséraroy AGaroy 8" tyialvew 
advruy 3’ hatoroy, od Tis pg Td ruyxely. - 
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“Hucic S abty pe ovyxwpopev’ 4 yap svdamovia KaAXoroy 
kal dptoroy amavrwy ovoa jdtorév éortv. In this opening we 
can: trace several characteristic peculiarities. (1) There is an 
apparent attempt at style, the book is begun with an attractive 
quotation, which is alien from Aristotle’s manner. (2) We 
recognise the quotation as having occurred in Hh. Nic. 1. viii. 
14. There, however, it is only mentioned in passing as one 
of the Aeydéueva with which Aristotle compares his definition 
of the chief good. Here it is amplified, and quoted with 
more circumstance. - This is ‘characteristic of the Hudemian 
Hithies, which often play a useful part in furnishing learned 
references and more explicit quotations for the Nicomacheans. 
For instance, they give in amplified form the saying of 
Anaxagoras on Happiness, and of Heraclitus on Anger; and 
a corrected statement of the doctrine of Socrates on Courage. 
(3) We miss the tentative attitude, and gradually developed 
argument. In the place of them we find a disposition to set 
forth results. Above all we miss what is most philosophical in 
Aristotle’s system, the conception of the End, the identifica- 
tion of this with the chief good ; the definition of Politics and 
of their method. The Hudemian Hthics separate Ethics from 
Politics, but do so in an arbittary way without enquiring on 
what grounds the individual can be treated apart from the 
state. 

The Mggna Moralia open with grammatical distinctness, 
but with some confusedness of thought. ’*E7edi mpoaspotpueba 
Atyew trip 10xwv, tpwrov av sin oxerrlov tlvog tori pépoc 
7d i00c. ‘Qc piv otv cuvrdéuwe aieiv, Soxei ov« adAne ft Tic 
woXtrixne elva uépec. “Eore yap ov@iv ev rote roXrrixoic du: 


ao 


varoyv mpatat avev rou troidy twa elvat, Aéyw 9° olov awov- 

Saiov. Surely Aristotle would never have used this argu- 

ment, that ‘the character is part of Politics, because one can- 

not act in political matters without exhibiting some moral 
VOL, I. 2 
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eharacter.’ Aristotle’s connexion of Ethics with Politics was 
for greater and deeper reasons; partly it was due to the his- 
tory of Grecian moral science, which commenced with ques- 
tions about the nature of justice, the law, the state, &c.; 
partly it was from a grand conception of the state as a living 
whole, including the individual as a subordinate part. The 
writer of the Magna Moralia understands nothing of this. 
He evidently writes at a later period, when practical Ethies 
have attained an independent footing, and he tries to go back 
and reproduce Aristotle’s point of view. He speaks after- 
wards as if standing as the representative of the Peripatetic!® 
philosophy. Thus, after mentioning the former systems of 
Ethics, those of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, he adds, 
ovrot piv obv eri rosovroy epfavro Kat obrwe, exduevov 5 
av ein pera ravra oxtpacba re Sei avrove bye (1.1. 4). So 
too I. 35. 26, adAd PéAriov we husic adoplZonev. These ex- 
pressions, however, are a mere echo of Aristotle’s way of 
speaking. Spengel observes that the use of trep in dep 
%0:xwy (1. c.) is nob in accordance with the practice of Ari- 
stotle, who employs wep? in similar cases. It is found how- 
ever in Theophrastus. We presently meet with the words 
mpwro¢g piv ovv ivexelonoe TlvOaydpac. Aristotle always 
says of IIv@ayopeior. 

Passing on from these first sentences, the more we examine 
the treatises in question, the more we are confirmed in accept- 
ing Spengel’s hypothesis with regard to them. Let us then 


- 10 In one passage, which is at first | dx ray 4OuxGy, but ék rar alo Ohcewr, 


sight startling, he seems to quote Eth. 
Nic. 11. 2.6. Sre 5¢ } &dea xal 7 
trepBo\h POeipe, robr’ ldety Errw éx 
tiv HOixdy. Act 3’ trep rav ddardv 
Tois gavepois papruplos xphobar. 
Spengel, however, acutely remarks 
that the true reading must be not 


confirming this conjecture by the 
words of Stoheus, who, with regard 
to the Peripatetic Ethics, says, sxpds 
dé rhy viet robrov rots éx rip 
alcOjcewr papruplos xpdvra. This 


. writer is therefore only borrowing, 
not quoting, from Aristotle, 
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consider the hypothesis as provisionally established, and pro- 
ceed to take such a general survey of the nature and contents’ 
of the two subsequent and collateral Aristotelian treatises, as 
may serve to show their relationship to Aristotle’s own ethical 
system. Let us commence with a. brief notice of Eudemus 
and the Hudemian Ethics. 

Eudemus of Rhodes was a leading scholar of Aristotle. 
We have no particulars of his life. Aulus Gellius gives a 
silly story of Aristotle deciding in favour of Theophrastus 
over Eudemus as his successor, by saying, that he ‘ preferred 
Lesbian wine to Rhodian.’ 
important notice, namely, a passage of the work of Andro-- 
nicus Rhodius on Aristotle and his writings, which contaizis a, 
fragment of a letter of Eudemus to Theophrastus, asking for. 
an accurate copy of a MS. of the fifth book of Aristotle’s 
Physics. This testifies to the editorial labours of Eudemus. 
Asclepius” records that Aristotle committed his MS. of the 
Metaphysics to Fudemus, who was dissatisfied with the form - 
of the work, by which its publication was delayed; that on 
the death of Aristotle some parts of the MS. were missing, 
and that these had to be completed from the other writings of 
Aristotle by his survivors. We know that Eudemus® and 
Theophrastus, and others of the Peripatetics, set, themselves 
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to compose treatises on subjects already treated of by An- 
stotle. In this they were probably actuated by a desire of 
systematizing and making known his philosophy. They no 
doubt endeavoured to complete what was obscure, and to sup- 
ply links in the arguments derived from their recollections of 
the oral teaching of the philosopher himself, They thus fur- 
nished a sort of paraphrase* or commentary. Of the writings 
of Eudemus, the following’ are mentioned by ancient Greek 
authorities; a History of Geometry, a History of Astrology, 
Analytics, Categories, De Interpretatione, De Dictione, Physics, 
and lastly Ethics. These Ethics are quoted by Aspasius in a 
Scholium on Z¢s. Nic. vir. p. 141, Afyer 62 cal Evdxpoe xat 
Osd¢pactog Sri xal al «al iwepoxnv girla tv roi¢ avroic 
yivovra, i Oe ydoviny 7} Sia 7d xphomov H Oe aperqy. The re- 
ference is to Eth. Eudem. vit. x. 9. 

The KEudemian Ethics have suffered more from time than 
the Nicomacheans. The text is notoriously corrupt. Parts 
of the work are evidently lost, as for instance the eighth book 
refers to a previous mention of xaAoxeyaGia, which is not now 
to be found. And there are also numerous unfulfilled pro- 
mises. As they stand, these Ethics consist of eight)® books, 
of which the last is mcomplete. Their contents may be said 
roughly to be a reproduction in other words of the contents of 
the Nicomachean treatise. 

Books I. and II. correspond with th. Nie. 1.—t11. 5. 

Book III. corresponds with £¢h. Nic. 111. 5.—1Vv, 


Rov yeypag¢hxacs xarryoplas xal wepl | Eth. Eud. (Ratisbon, 185%.) Prod. 
épunvelas xal dvaduruciy. p. xv. 
1é Simplicius on the Phyetcs, fol. 16 Printed as seven books in Bek- 
279, & Kald-ye HUSnpos rapad¢pdiuw | ker's edition. But in some MSS, 
oxeddy xal adrds rd ‘Apiororédous, | the last three chapters are placed 
rlOnot, K.F.X. . separate, and they certainly stand by 
15 The authorities for these works | themselves. 
are given by Fritsch in his edition of 
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Books IV. V. VI. are word for word identical with Eth. 
Nic. Vv. VI. VI. 

Book VII. contains in a compressed form Eth. Nic. vi. 
and Ix. . 

Book VIII. is a mere fragment, of which the beginning is 

wanting, and it is not probable that the author meant to end 
his whole work where this present portion ends. It contains 
entirely new matter, namely, certain azopfa: as to the possi- 
bility of misusing virtue, and as to the nature of good fortune, 
and a discussion upon xaAoxaya@ia. 
' The most remarkable point about the contents of the 
Ludemian Ethics is the absolute identity of three books with 
three in the Nicomacheans. Hence arises the difficult ques- 
tion of the authorship of these books. To which of the 
treatises do they originally belong? This question may be 
reserved for discussion in connexion with the composition of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. We have spoken of the one treatise 
being in general a reproduction of the other, let us now ad- 
vert to such differences and peculiarities as are discernible in 
the exposition of Eudemus. 

First, as regards style. The phraseology and the turn of 
the sentences are, for the most part, a close approximation to 
the writing of Aristotle. An abundance of quotations, and a 
predominance of logical formule may however be observed. 
But the greatest divergence from Aristotle occurs at that 
point where style ceases to be an affair of particular words, 
where method and general modes of thought exert an influ- 
ence. Eudemus re-arranges and restates the ethical theory, 
and here we at once perceive a difference, for while the parts 
are more summarily and dogmatically stated, about the whole 
there seems a sort of confusion, so that it is almost impossible 
to hold in one’s head the thread of one of the Eudemian 
books. Also there are places where Eudemus is no longer 
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reproducing Aristotle. He sometimes enters upon questions 
and aropfat of his own, as, for instance, with regard to the 
voluntary (Eth. Hud, 11. 7), whether it consists in knowledge 
or desire. 

In these places he is more indistinct, more involved, and un- 
satisfactory than even the obscure parts of Aristotle himself, 
The obscurity, too, seems of a kind which is due rather to 
weakness than to depth of thought, it seems to arise from an 
inability to maintain steadily a philosophic point of view. 
An instance of this latter failing occurs in the question, 
‘Whether does virtue make the end right, or the means?’ 
(Eth. Hud. 11. 11), on which we shall have more to say here- 
after; and in the expression, ai Scavonrial aperal pera Adyou 
(11. i, 19), which is surely not a right mode of speaking: the 
moral virtues are yerd Adyou, the intellectual excellences are 
Adyou. Already we are touching upon differences not so much 
of style as of philosophy. The point of view of Eudemus 
appears different from that of Aristotle; there are several 
novelties and fresh questions introduced, and there is a later 
and more developed psychology. The difference of point of 
view consists in the abandonment of what might be called the 
scientific context of Ethics,—the connection of the individual 
with the state, of happiness with the chief good, of human 
life with its final cause, being no longer preserved. This 
peculiarity has the effect of making the Hudemian Ethics cor- 
respond to the modern conception of a ‘ practical’ treatise ; 
if by practical is understood moralizing without philosophy. 
Another fundamental difference consists in this, that whereas 
Aristotle had represented contemplation as the highest human 
good, Eudemus seems to have set aside this idea, and to have 
substituted for it that of xaXoxaya@la, the aggregate and per- 
fection of moral virtues. The aim and standard of this per- 
fect quality he makes the service and contemplation of . God, 
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so that the passions are to be subdued, and all external goods 
only chosen in so far as they may be subservient to that end, 
VIII. li. 15. “Hrig ovv alpeoie xat xrijoie tov pice ayaboy 
womoe. THY Oeov parrota Oewplav, 7 awparoc h Xpnuatwry F 
piiwy ft rev GdAwy ayabav, arn aplorn, cal otroc 6 Spoe 
KdAXotoc. Ei rig 0H Ov Evdeav F Oe brepBoAhy, cwArbe roy 
Ocdv Ocparedey cat Oewpsiv, airy 82 pabAn. “Exet dé rovro 79 
Yuyp cat ovroc rig Wuyxiic 6 Spo¢g aptorog, ra Axora aicba- 
veoBae rov adXov plpove rig Ywyiic y rowovrov. Tie piv ovp 
Spo¢ rig KaXoxayaDlac, wat rie 6 oxotbc THY amrdac ayalav 
totw sipnuévov. This elevated passage enters upon a subject 
which we do not find discussed by Aristotle, namely, the con- 
nection between religion and life. As far as we can judge of 
Aristotle’s opinions on this question, the above passage gives 
a. different view from his. The words Qeparcéev riv Ocov 
imply a different conception of the Deity from what we are 
accustomed to find in Aristotle, and the connection here made 
between moral virtue and theological contemplation, is 
opposed to the broad distinction made by Aristotle between 
speculation and practical life, and is more like Platonism. 
Also we may notice something peculiar in the formule here 
used, Spoc rit¢ xadoxayaBlac, and oxordg rwv aTAwe 
ayaOwy. 

We have already specified in passing the chief novelties in- 
troduced into the Ethics of Eudemus. They are (1) his ques- 
tions about the voluntary, which, confusedly as they are 
treated, show a growth in psychology and in ethical 
science, for the want of a sufficiently profound theory of the 
individual will had been one of the chief defects in 
Aristotle’s system ; (2) his enquiry as to the relation of virtue 
to purpose in the moral syllogism. This is a later develop~ 
ment than is contained in the first books, at all events, of the 
Nicomachean treatise ; (3) his discussion of the influence of 
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fortune on happiness, which we find treated in a religious 
spirit, though obscurely; (4) his theory of xaXoxayaBla. These 
differences grafted on to the system of Aristotle are not such 
as to entitle the Hudemian Ethics to any great praise as an 
independent system, but they are interesting as showing the 
relation of the Peripatetic school to Aristotle. 

The so-called Magna Moralia consist of two books. The 
conclusion of the second appears wanting. The whole present 
uniformly the appearance of a résumé of foregone conclusions, 
but the writer seems to have had before him not only the Nico- 
machean and Eudemian Ethics, but also some other source, per- 
haps the writings or the traditions of Theophrastus. To this 
latter authority we might attribute the slight novelties that 
occur, as for instance, re eh okie Retory See (i. 1. 
4-8); an expanded statement of the import of the word raya0dv 
(1. 1. 10, ii, 11), which in its arid logical clearness forms a sort 
of Scholium upon Aristotle; some amopfa on justice (ii. 3); 
and certain other minor improvements and additions. At 
the beginning of Book I. the writer seems to follow Aristotle, 
afterwards he adheres rather more closely to Eudemus. In 
one case, however, where Eudemus had corrected Aristotle, 
namely, with regard to the doctrine of Socrates on courage, 
the author of the Magna Moralia repeats the original less 
correct statement. The point of view coincides almost en- 
tirely with that of Eudemus: but the writer indicates some sort 
of advance in stating still more dogmatically than Eudemus the 
freedom of the will, and with regard to the intellectual aperat 
he denies the name of aperai to these at all, though he dis- 
cusses the intellectual qualities, substituting however szd- 
Amc for réyvn, and. throughout his writing confusing the 
words ériorhn and réyyn. On the whole, the Magna Moralia 
must be regarded as a dry compendium, executed with less 
clearness, and exhibiting the decline of the Peripatetic 
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school, for the only originality here is one that exhausts itself 
in paraphrase and elucidation. 

After these preliminary enquiries, we may now proceed to 
examine the treatise that bears the name of Nicomachus, 
which is our immediate concern. Of Nicomachus himself 
scarcely anything is known. Eusebius (Prep. Evang. xv. 2) 
quotes the following notice from Aristocles the Peripatetic :— 
Mera 8 rv Mv@iddoc rig “Eppuetov reXevriyv ’AptororéAnc 
Eynpev ‘EprvAAl8a Srayepire, 2 iio vidg ad’ry Nexdpaxoe 
éyévero. Tovrov of gacww dpdaviy rpadpévra rapa Osoppacry 
cat 9 petpaxlaxov Svra arobavety tv wokfuyw. The fact of his 
being educated by Theophrastus may have placed him in 
some connection with the MSS. of his father. But the tra- 
dition that he died while yet a youth in war, is not consistent 
with the notice of him by Suidas (sub voce), which speaks of 
him as a philosopher, the scholar of Theophrastus, and the 
author of six books of Ethics, and of a commentary on his 
father’s physical philosophy. These ‘six books of ethics’ 
mentioned by Suidas may in all probability be a confused 
allusion to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. In Diogenes 
Laertius also, the title seems to have caused a confusion with ~ 
regard to the authorship. nol 8 airév Nexdpayoc 6 
"AptororiXove ri yooviy Akyew 7d ayabdy (VIII. vill. 2). 
This refers to the mention of Eudoxus, H¢h. Nic. x. 1. I. 
Taking then, on the whole, this as the result of the testi- 
mony of antiquity, that though nothing certain is known of 
Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, tradition agrees in coupling 
his name with the chief of the ethical treatises among the 
Aristotelian works; not (as we have already proved) as being 
the person to whom they are addressed, but as being in some 
sort redactor, editor, or expositor of the ethical system: we 
may proceed at once with certain confidence to pronounce 
that Nicomachus was not the author of the Nicomachean 
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Ethics in the same way that Eudemus was of the Hudemians. 
None among all the works of Aristotle is more definitely 
marked with the signs of genuineness than the greater part 
of this treatise. We have here all the qualities of an original 
work, the merits and the faults of a fresh enquiry; style, 
manner, the philosophy, the relation to Plato, all bespeak for 
this book the actual composition of Aristotle himself, except 
in certain disputed portions. And yet anything like a careful 
examination brings out equally clear traees of the hand of an 
editor. 

If we take the first book and in connexion with it the tenth 
book from the sixth chapter onwards, we cannot but feel that 
here is a systematic ground-work for a science conceived as a 
whole, In the first book the question is stated, what is the 
chief good or end for man? Partly from a Platonic way of 
viewing the subject, partly from Greek notions in general, 
Aristotle identifies the end for the state and the individual, 
and calls his science of the chief good for man, ‘a kind of 
Politics.’ This point of view is taken up again at the close of 
Book X., which in fact is a transition to Politics proper. But 
not only do the beginning and the end of the Ethics coincide. 
Beside this, we see other evidences of system equally strong 
in the preconceived idea of the method of what is to follow, 
betraying itself in the first two books. An instance of this 
may be noticed in the deferring of any discussion upon the 
Contemplative life. Had the first book been in any sense an 
isolated treatise, the discussion eould not have been deferred. 
Again, Aristotle having given his definition of Happiness, and . 
having compared it with the theories of others, the last 
chapter of the book opens a methodical analysis of the different 
parts of that definition. This analysis is based upon a distinc- 
tion between moral and intellectual excellence. The second 
book takes up the discussion,— defers the consideration of the 
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Adyoe or moral standard, and gives that table of the virtues 
which is afterwards followed in books third and fourth. On 
the whole, speaking roughly, there appears at: first sight 
perfect logical sequence from the beginning of the first book 
to the end of the sixth, and between the first six books and 
the close of Book X. Suppose we grant also that continence, 
pleasure, and friendship, are subjects essential to Ethics, we 
might then say that the whole ten books possess a systematic _ 
unity,—though in truth the existence of two separate treatises 
on pleasure suggests a difficulty, which some persons evade 
by denying that the treatisein Book VII. properly belongs to 
this work of Aristotle. 

Further consideration must oblige us very considerably to 
modify these views. In the first place it soon becomes appa- 
rent, that whatever general idea of system they may contain, 
the Nicomachean Ethics cannot be regarded as a finished work 
of art. In the best of Plato’s dialogues there is an organic 
unity, a sort of omnipresence of the writer’s mind throughout 
the various parts of his work; there are subtle anticipations 
and subtle references backward ; nothing seems redundant and 
nothing omitted. It would be in vain to look for anything of 
this kind in the Ethics of Aristotle. Repetitions, unfulfilled 
promises, wandering from the point of view, unskilful joining 
of parts apparently written separate,—these things induce the 
conviction, that if there isan element of order and of unity in 
this book, there is also another element of irregularity, con- 
fusion, and patch-work. Not to leave these charges unsub- 
stantiated, it may be as well to give some instances of each, 
, and it will afterwards remain to state what seems the most 
probable hypothesis as to the composition of the work. 

1. Under the head of ‘ repetitions’ may be comprehended 
all those parts of the book which seem unnaturally to ignore 
each other. The most striking instance of this is the co- 
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existence of the two treatises on Pleasure, which the most 
strenuous partisan for the unity of the Ethics would never be 
able to justify. These treatises are absolutely independent of 
each other, and the latter partly repeats and partly contradicts 
the former. But even setting this aside, even on the suppo- 
sition that only one of the two belongs to this work, how are 
we to justify on principles of art the arguments on the con- 
nexion between pleasure and morals, which occur in the third 
chapter of Book II.? Would it not have been possible to find a 
more philosophical arrangement for this very deep and im- 
portant question, the relation of pleasure to morals? Are not 
the arguments in Book II. shallow as.regards the view of 
pleasure, and is not the treatise in Book X. too isolated as 
regards morals? Another instance of repetition occurs in 
Book V. where the voluntariness of an action is discussed in 
terms rendered unnecessary by what had preceded in Book III. 
It is true that there is a reference backward, v. viii. 3, Afyw 
& ixobovov Gorep xal rpdérepov eipnrat, x.r.r. but this would be 
so natural an interpolation either of the editor or of some later 
hand, that no stress can be laid on it. The question is one 
not of external references, but of internal method and unity. 
So too ctourla is treated of in Book VI., without any recol- 
lection of the account of BoéAevore in Book III. ; and woXcreey 
is defined and subdivided in the 8th chapter of Book VI. in a 
way that quite ignores the mention of [loAcrun as a science at 
the opening of the Zthics. Another instance might be pointed 
out at the beginning of Book IX. The incidental mention 
there of proportion as determining value, constitutes a repeti- 
tion, though a slight one, of the fifth chapter of Book V. No 
writer having the earlier passage present to his mind would 
have in this way written the laterone. Lastly, it must strike 
the reader as at all events strange, that the account of Zoopla 
in Book VI. should contain no allusion to the discussion of con- 
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templation, as connected with happiness, which is reserved for 
Book X., and that in the latter discussion, there is no reference 
backward to all that had before been said upon Xogla. The 
question raised at the end of Book VI. as to whether Yo¢fa 
produces happiness, is quite incompatible with any recollection 
of the mention of the contemplative life in Book I. or any 
prescience of the concluding argument in Book X. 

2. Unfulfilled promises and fallacious references, forward as 
well as backward, may be genuine, or they may be interpo- . 
lated. Where they are genuine, they testify to an idea of 
method, and of an extended scope. But they equally show 
that the idea has not been realized, that the last hand of the 
writeris wanting. Where they have the appearance of inter 
polations, they point to the composite character of the book, 
and to the meddling of the editor or the scribe. The first 
instance of the kind seems natural and genuine. 1. vii. 7. 
Tobrwy 8 Aywriog Spog rig’ iwerelvorre yap dri rede yovete 
kat rovcg aroydvouc cal rav dlrAwy rode plrove sic dwetpov 
apdacv. ‘AXAXd roto piv eicaific twioxerriov. This ques. 
tion, as to where the cirele is drawn round a man within 
which his avraépxeca radiates, is never reconsidered. 

The next instance to be noticed occurs 11. vii. 16. "AAA 
wept piv Tovrwy kal GAM xaipde Fora’ wept 82 Sucacocbvnc, 
éwet ovX awa Abyerat, pera raira Suehduevor wepi éxartpac 
inodpev wag peadrynric cicw' dpuolwe 88 rept rev oymoy 
aperwv. The first part of this programme corresponds well 
enough to Books IIT. IV. V. But it cannot be said that the 
last part corresponds to Book VI. For is it there discussed, 
how the intellectual excellences are mean states? On the 
whole, however, theselast few words haveso extremely suspicious 
an appearance, that we may almost confidently pronounce 
them not to have been written by Aristotle. The very phrase 
Aoy«al aperat belongs to a later style than that of Aristotle. 
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Whether Nicomachus is responsible for the sentence, is a dif- 
ferent question. Another unfulfilled promise occurs, 1x. ix. 8. 
Ob dei S? Aan Pavey poyOnpdy Cw xa Se@~Oapulvny, odd” év 
Abra’ adpiorog yap H roatrn Kxabawep ra irdpyovra airy. 
"Ev roicg éxoptvore O& wept tig Abwnce Eorar pavepwrepov. 
Now ‘in what follows’ there is no question about the nature of 
pain, except so far as its nature is implied in its being the 
contrary of pleasure. Certainly there is no explanation of the 
_ ‘indefinite’ character of pain, though in Xx. iii. 1, it is argued, 
that pleasure is not indefinite. Probably a vague recollection 
of this latter point induced the editor or the copyist to intro- 
duce the reference. Viewed closely, the passage before us 
appears to have been written independently of Book X. A 
reference of another kind, suggesting some difficulty, occurs 
in VIII. 1.7. Of piv yap tv oldpevor, Sri tridéyerat rd waddAov 
cal 76 hirrov, ovy ixavy wemtoredxace onpely’ Séyerat yao rd 
paddoy cat rd Frrov xal ra Erepa ry cide. Elpnra: & sip 
a’rayv EurpocQev. The Scholiast on the passage observes, 
that something now lost appears to be referred to, Zome 3? 
sipjo0at tv roig tkmertwxdot tov Nexopayelwv. This is 
evidently a mere conjecture. Considering how separate the 
last words in the sentence stand, perhaps it is best to con- 
sider them not Aristotle’s, but added on. Some commentators 
imagine that the reference is to the eighth chapter of 
Book II., where the mean is shown to differ in degree and 
also in kind from the extremes. This may have suggested 
itself to the mind of a person interpolating the reference. 
But it is too vague and indistinct a resemblance to have been 
really alluded to by Aristotle. What the form of the reference 
would lead one to expect is, an abstract logical discussion on 
the question, whether things differing in kind can be compared 
with each in point of degree. | | 

3. Much of the H¢hics seems written, as if the author had 
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first divided his subject into separate parts, and then had 
worked out the analysis of those parts without taking thought 
of their mutual relation. Thus zeal for the particular en- 
quiries seems to overpower any consideration for the general 
_ harmonious impression. This is perhaps the extreme of the 

‘analytic tendency. The web of human life is divided into its 
component threads, and each thread is followed out in separa- 
tion from the rest. Happiness, pleasure, virtue, wisdom, 
temperance, and friendship, each have their turn. At one 
time Aristotle seems to speak entirely of moral virtue, at: 
another time entirely of happiness. Virtue is said to be neces- 
sary for happiness; but in the discussion of virtue, no allu- 
sion to happiness is made. For virtue, or the mean, you must 

have a standard in the > practical reason, bub when, the practical 

"reason is 3 defined, all mention of the 1 _mean is omitted. This 
7 “characteristic ¢ gives a a disjointed ap appearance to the Nicomachean 
Ethics. Partly, it is attributable to an idiosyncrasy in the 
mind of Aristotle. Partly, no doubt this idiosyncrasy has 
been aggravated by the really unfinished state of the present 
work. Not only in point of method do the different parts 
hang ill together, but there is also an inconsistency discernible 
in the manner of the writing. In tone and colour the first 
book and the tenth seem to harmonize. These seem to have 
been written together. Equal, if not superior, to these, both 
in moral elevation and in philosophical interest, we may place! 
Books VIII. and IX. In these four books, the prominence of 
the metaphysical conception évépyea is a token of their philo- 
sophical point of view. Books II. III. IV. seem hardly above 
the popular level of thought. Books V. VI. VII. are cha- 
racterized by a confusion and indistinctness from which other! 
parts of the work seem free. Books VI. and VII. are also 
marked by a prevalence of logical phraseology. 

‘4. We now come to certain marks of joining and patch- 
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work, which are so inartificial, that they need only be set 
down in order to be immediately recognised. vil. x. 5.— 
11,1. ‘The nature of continence and incontinence, and the 
relation of these states to one another, has now been declared. 
But pleasure and pain are subjects for the consideration of 
the political philosopher,’ &c. 

vil. xiv. 9. ‘About continence and incontinence, and 
pleasure and pain, we have now spoken, and the nature of 
each, and how some of them are goods and some evils. 
Next we shall speak also about friendship.” vir. i. 1. 
‘But after this it would follow to discuss friendship,’ &c. 

IX, xii. 4. ‘Thus far then let the discussion of friendship 
go; it will follow to investigate pleasure.’ 

X. i. 1. ‘But after this, perhaps the next point is to in- 
vestigate pleasure.’ | 

No one could imagine that such links as these would be 
employed to connect the parts of a work really written from 
end to end. The very collision between the beginnings and 
ends of books, the repetition in the first line of a fresh book 
of the same words which concluded the book before, is very 
awkward, and we do not find it elsewhere in Aristotle, though 
it is true that it appears in the Hudemian Ethics, But even pass- 
ing this over, there is obviously something wrong about the 
arrangement of a work which first says, ‘ Having discussed 
pleasure we may now discuss friendship ;’ and some pages later, 
‘We have now discussed friendship, and it follows ‘to discuss 
pleasure.’ And the second treatise on Pleasure proceeds ac- 
cordingly in the most atve manner, to bring forward argu- 
ments why pleasure should be discussed, on account of the 
importance of the subject, and its connexion with morals, just 
as though it had never been mentioned before. 

The above then are some of the most salient indications of 
disorder and incompleteness in the Nicomachean Ethics. No 
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hypothesis can entirely explain them away. You cannot, by 
dropping out so many chapters here and so many words there, 
make the work smooth and entire. ‘The only course is to 
endeavour to form as fair an opinion as possible on the pro-. 
bable method in which Aristotle composed the work, and the 
condition in which he left it. And Nicomachus, or the 
copyists, may be answerable for the rest. 

The most important question on this part of the subject 
is, as to the authorship of Books V. VI. VII. We have 
already seen, that these books occur word for word in the 
Ludemian Ethics. The question is, to which of the two works 
do they originally and properly belong?~ There: have been 
various hypotheses on the subject. The first and most mode- 
rate is that started among the moderns by Casaubon, that the 
treatise on Pleasure in Book VII. is not by Aristotle but by 
Eudemus. This supposition, if we could accept it, would no 
doubt remove great awkwardness from the appearance of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. But from grounds of @ prior: probability 
we may safely conclude that this supposition cannot be the 
true one. For though’ it is possible to conceive that the 
whole of these three books may have been introduced into the 
one treatise from the other, and may have brought along 
with them a superfluous discussion on Pleasure to a work 
already treating of the subject; it is not possible to believe 
that a treatise on Pleasure should be separated from its con- 
text in the Ethics of Eudemus, and unnecessarily transplanted 
into the Héthkics of Aristotle. Moreover, if the last four 
chapters of Book VII. were written by Eudemus and intro- 
duced here, how came it about that the remainder of Book 
VIL., and the whole of Books VI. and V. written by Aristotle, 
were afterwards transferred to the work of Eudemus? Those 
who wish to operate for the benefit of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, must use the knife deeply or not at all. They must 
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separate three entire books, or else leave the excrescence 
untouched. 

The second hypothesis is that adopted by a recent editor 
of the Eudemian Ethics (Fritzsch), who maintains that 
Book V. belongs to the work of Aristotle, Books VI. and VII. 
to that of Eudemus. For the same reasons as before, we may 
say that it is almost impossible to believe in this double 
transference. We can imagine that one treatise may have 
been left imperfect, or may have been mutilated, and that 
its deficiencies were supplied from the other. But it is hard 
to believe, without any external evidence, in the imperfection 
or mutilation of both works, and in a system of mutual 
accommodation arising out of the wants of each. 

The only suppositions then which remain open to us, are 
either that the three books in question are by Aristotle, or 
that they are by Eudemus. If we can on other grounds 
allow them to be the work of Aristotle, there is no insuper- 
able obstacle in the double treatise on Pleasure. We must 
at once conclude that ¢4a¢ in Book VII. is an earlier essay, on 
which Aristotle afterwards improved. We might say, the 
treatise in Book VII. is dialectical, merely opposing the Pla- 
tonists. That in Book X. isscientific, giving a more complete 
analysis of the subject. Instances occur in the Metlaphysics 
of short discussions, which appear repeated in a more or less 
changed form. Of course a repetition of this kind is due to 
the editors of Aristotle. They were naturally reluctant to 
lose or omit any part of his writings. And hence it may 
have come about, that a treatise on Pleasure superseded and 
discarded by its author was afterwards revived and awkwardly 
grafted upon one of his works. It is not on the ground of 
these few last chapters that the genuineness of the whole 
three books is brought to an issue. 

The chief arguments in favour of attributing these books to 
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Aristotle are—(1) The fact that they are found in his treatise, 
and have been constantly received as part of it, and, in fact,' 
' are required tocomplete it. (2) That they appear to be quoted 
by Aristotle himself in the Metaphysics and Politics. (3) That 
they are said to be completely Aristotelian in style. Against 
these arguments might be pleaded—(1) That they are found 
in the work of Eudemus. And if we attribute them to 
Eudemus, we shall be only applying to these books the hypo- 
thesis which some would apply to the whole‘treatise, or even to 
all the works of Aristotle—namely, that they consist of the notes 
of his scholars. Moreover, the very name, Ethics by Nico- 
mackus, might suggest the probability that something might 
be found in a work so called, not coming purely and entirely 
from Aristotle, while the fact that these books are required to 
complete the system does not prove their genuineness, so much 
as account for their having been borrowed; especially if it 
turns out that they do not exactly fit, and give a seeming 
rather than a real completeness to the Nicomachean Ethics. 

(2) An examination of the places where these books are said 
to be quoted, a little weakens the argument drawn from those 
quotations. 

In Metaphys. 1.1. 17, Book VI. appears to be referred to. 

tonrar piv ovy év roic "HOixotc rie Stagpopa réxvne «al 
tmornune kat rwv GAAwy rwv Suoyevwev’ ov 8 Evexa viv rotob- 
peOa tov Adyo», rovr’ éorly. K.7.X. 

In Politics m. ix. 3, Book V. seems quoted, Sor’ det rd 
S{xacov rioty, cal Sgpnra roy avrov rpdwov él re Tov TWpay- 
parwy Kat olc, xaQarep eipnrat rpdrepov ev roig HOcKoic. . 

So too in Polstics 111. xi. t, doxet 62 waow toov tt 7d Slxatov 
elvar xat péxpe yé rivog duoroyovat roig Kara ¢tAocodgiay 
Adyore év ole Suwpiora wept rav HOKov’ rf ydp Kal rot rd 
Sixaov cat Seiv roi¢ isoic icoy elval paccv. 

We see about the last of these passages that it is no quo- 
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tation at all, but merely an assertion that, with regard to 
justice, people in general agree to a certain extent with the 
philosophic theory of ethics, &. Inthe second passage, there 
are all the marks of an interpolated reference. In the first 
passage, the reference is general, being to doctrine not to 
words. We possess no doubt the ethical doctrine of Aristotle, 
as far as he had completed it, but do we possess it altogether 
in his own words? 

(3) As tothe style, we must bear in mind the very close re- 
semblance of the style of the Hudemian Ethics to that of 
Aristotle. Perhaps nothing in the present books might have 
struck us as remarkable, but for the fact that they already 
stand as part of the Hudemian Ethics. And this leads us to 
institute a closer scrutiny. And out of .this scrutiny there 
becomes apparent something confused, and what we might 
call Eudemian, about the writing, and something about the 
philosophy, on the one hand later and more mature, on the 
other hand slurred and indistinct. To feel the subtle import- 
ance of the argument from style, it is necessary to be familiar 
with the Hudemtan Ethics, Those who are so, may notice the 
peculiarity of manner in the following places : 

(a) In the collision between the end of Book IV. and the 
beginning of Book V., viv 8 wept Sixatoobvync ctrwpev. 
wept oe duxatoobyne kat adi«lag oxerréov, and so also between 
the end of Book VII. and the beginning of Book VIII. 
_ These places seem to mark the bounds of an episode written 
separately, and awkwardly introduced. A similar collision 
between Books IX. and X. shows that the treatises on Friend- 
ship and Pleasure were written separately, though there is no 
reason to suspect the genuineness of either. 

(8) In the inversion of sentence v. i. 8, Soxet St 8 re 
mwapavomuog adicog elvat kat 6 wAcovéxrne—éret O2 cal wAcovéxrne 
6 aOLKOG, 
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(y) In the indistinctness, v. ii. 9, det 82 rd dvicov cat 
ro wAgov ov ravréy«.r.X. This Dr. Cardwell remedies by a 
change of the reading, but against the autherity of the MSS. 

(8) In the obscurity, v. viii. 10, 6 & émPBovdrboag ovk 
ayvost, Bore 6 piv oterat adieioOai, 6 & ov. The part of the 
subject in which the sentence occurs is promised, Ath, Hud. 
II. X. 19, kaAwe SioplZovra of rw raOnudrwv ra piv Exovara, 
ra 8 axobaia, ra 8 de mpovolac vanoOerovow. "AXA rept 
piv robrwy tpovpmev ev Ty rept rw Oalwy emokbbe. 

(c) In the confusion, VI. xiii. 1, Sxerréov 83 wadcev cal wept 
aperig’ kal yap % apern waparAnalwe Exe we 7) ppdvnotc rpd¢ 
tiv Sevdrnra’ ov ravrov piv, Suooy O& obrw Kal 4 pvortK) 
apern mpo¢ tiv Kuplav. 

(2) In the excessive darkness, vir. vii. 2,6 piv rac vrep- 
Borage Stdéxwv rev Hdéwv 7H KaP SrepBorag 7H Sia tpoalpecrv- 

These are but specimens of a kind of writing constantly 
prevalent in the Hudemian Ethics, which is different from the 
obscurity of Aristotle. Another peculiarity which might be 
noticed here, is the frequency of quotations and of logical 
formule. This we have before said is characteristic of 
Eudemus. So 

As to the philosophy of these books, it is to be noticed that 
they contain the doctrine of the practical syllogism, which 
has evidently been entirely worked out since the writing of 
Book ITI., or else why was it not there applied to the expla- 
nation of the will? There is also something very mature in 
~the formula given in Book VI. for the definition of virtue. 
Lwxparng piv ovv Adyoug rag aperag wero elvat (ériorhpjuac 
yap elvat waoac), music 52 era Adyov. Again in the use of 
the terms Spoc and cxorde, we observe something which has no 
parallel in other books of Aristotle, and which is apparently 
an innovation introduced into the system by Eudemus, 
Compare Eth. Nic. vi. i. 1, @v wacaig yap raig¢ eiunutvac sot, 
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xaOémwep cat tt rwy aAdAwy, éorl rig oxowd¢ mpdg dv awoPAé- 
wy 6 rov Adyoy Exwv dmirelver cal dvinow—and VI.i. 3, adAd 
cat Suwwprapfvoy (Sei elva) tic 1’ éotiv 6 dp0d¢ Adyog Kat 
rovrov rie époc—with Eth. Hud. 11. v. 8, rle S dpBdc Adyoe 
cat wpac tiva det Spoy aroPAbrovrac Atyev rd plsov vorepov 
émioxerréov. As we have seen, Eudemus makes the great 
8po¢ to consist in the contemplation and service of God. 
Eth, Eud. vit, iii. 16, rle piv obv Spog rag cadoxayaGiac, kai 
tle 6 oxoTég TeV arAwe ayaDdr, Eorw cipnuévov. Surely this 
new formula is a confusion of Aristotle’s ethical philosophy, for 
whereas before apc Adyo¢ was made the standard of virtue, 
here a standard of that standard is introduced,—kai robrov ri¢ 
8pocg. Again, does not the mention of cxowdg in this formal 
way (not merely in a metaphorical sense, as in Hh. Nic. 1.1. 2) 
clash, as it were, with Aristotle’s doctrine of réAo¢ ? 

Another piece of Eudemian philosophy shows itself in the 
theory that virtue gives us the end, and wisdom the means 
(or as they are here called, rov oxomrdy and ra mpd¢ rovroy), 
see Lith. Nic. vi. xil. 6, VI. X11. 10, VII. vill. 4. Whatever be 
the value of this doctrine in itself, it does not harmonize with 
the theory of moral faculties given in Hh, Nic. Book III.; 
but it coincides perfectly with the Hudemian Ethics, where this 
very question is the subject of a chapter (th. Hud. 1. 10). 
Ildrepov  aperh wot tov axowdy 7 Ta WOdE TOV cxoTdy; With 
regard to the treatise on Pleasure in “th. Nic. Book VII., we 
may notice that it opens with a reference back which is rather 
more applicable to the Eudemians than to the Nicomacheans, 
Thv te yap agerny cai tiv xaxlay thy 7Ouny wept Abmag Kal 
noovac EOeuey, This might indeed allude to Zh. Nic. 11. iii. 
10, Wore kal Sta rovro rept Hdovd¢ Kal Abwac rasa 1) wpayya- 
rela kal Ty apery kal tg woArtKy. But the identification of 
virtue and vice with pleasure and pain is more definitely 
expressed in “th. Hud, 11, 1. 24, Il. ii, 1, U. v. 8. And it is 
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more after Aristotle’s manner to begin a treatise without such 
8 reference, as we find him doing Hth. Nic. x.i. 1. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the treatise in Book VII., as com- 
pared with the latter, seems to be that it is less of a scientific 
account, and exhibits a more practical tendency. On the one 
hand, the formula for expressing pleasure is less exact, and the 
relation of pleasure to the chief good is less clearly enunciated. 
On the other hand, there seems to be some reference to the 
theory of incontinence. While it is acknowledged that all 
pleasure is not bodily pleasure, bodily pleasure is in reality 
almost exclusively discussed; and it is pointed out, how by 
necessities of nature and temperament men are led to run into 
bodily pleasures. Kat dea ravra axdXacro: cal gavrAa yly- 
vovrat. Not only is this practical and moral feeling charac- 
teristic of Eudemus, but also the materialistic tendency shown 
in these chapters, and indeed throughout Book VII., was a 
tendency into which the Peripatetic scholars seem to have 
fallen, and which runs out into extremity in many of the 
‘Problems’ falsely attributed to Aristotle. 

When we ask fairly, Do these three books complete the 
system of Aristotle’s Héhics, on the supposition that they are 
‘genuinely his? the answer must be, that they cannot be said 
to do so. What we most essentially want after the conclusion 
of Book IV. is a theory of the Adyo¢ or moral standard. But 
can Book VI. be said to supply this? In the first place, we 
have already noticed the awkwardness of the phrase made use 
of by Eudemus, ai dsavonrixat aperat pera Adyov. This same 
confusion of phrase is carried all through Book VI. of ta. 
Nic. Ppdvnaic equally with éxcorhun and réyvn is described 
as a fEic era Adyou. We might perhaps have imagined that 
this Adyoc was some deeper law of the consciousness, lying 
behind godvnore and regulating it. But the reverse state- 
ment occurs at the end of Book VI., where ¢pdvnorc is made 
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to regulate the Adyo¢ (wavre¢ Grav do{Cwvrat ryv aperny mooc- 
riBlact riv tiv,—riv xara tov d00dv Adyor, dpsc F 6 
card tiv dpdynotv). Thus there is a carelessness of formula, 
which impairs the value of this part of the theory. Suppose 
we accept ¢odvnore as Aristotle’s term for the moral standard, 
we must in the first place miss any explanation of its con- 


- nection with the mean; secondly, we do not find it harmo- 


nized with BobAnac, BobXAevorc, and mpoalpectc, as they are 
described in Book III. Again we find it variously and incon- 
gruously set forth; ist, as prudence, though its relation to 
happiness is not drawn out (vi. v. 3); 2nd, as including all 
human interests in its scope (VI. vii. 6); 3rd, as universal (vi. | 
vii. 7); 4th, as particular (2d.); 5th, as intuitive (vI. viii. 9); 
6th, as acquired by experience (v1. viii. 5); 7th, as a faculty 
of ends (vi. ix. 7); 8th, as a faculty of means (v1. xii. 9); 9th; 
as depending on the moral character (v1. xii. 10); roth, asa 
sort of universal wisdom and perfected condition, both of the 
reason and the will, so that he who possessed it could do no 
wrong (VI. xii. 6, VI. 11. 5). These contradictions and incon- 
gruities, when put together, allow us perhaps to form a 
general conception in which they may be all reconciled ; but 
scattered about as they are in the sixth book.of Fts. Nic. 
they present a very unphilosophical and unsatisfactory appear- 
ance, and make us doubt whether Aristotle himself can have 
been the author of this very imperfect statement. That he 
was the author in some sense of the ¢heory we cannot doubt, and 
we know from Metaphysics, 1. i. 17, that the psychology of the 
intellect,—the difference of .émorhun from cola, &c., formed 
part of Anistotle’s ethical system, though we must also re- 
mark that cogia is differently represented in the Metaphysics 
from what it is in Hk, Nie. Book VI., and we may well 
suspect that the theory of gpdynoie also is to some extent 
eoloured by the views of Eudemus. | 
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The same criticism applied to Book V. discloses also ite 
impérfections, when considered as a supplement to the lucid 
account of the virtues in Books IJ.—IV. It gives a very in- 
distinct answer to the question, ‘In what sense are the two 
kinds of justice mean states?’ which’ was proposed for dis- 
cussion, Eth. Nic. 11. vii. 16. In Book V. Aristotle’s theory 
of justice looms upon us vaguely through a cloud. We know 
that he differed from Plato in his conception of justice, that 
he attributed to it a more special character, but how indis- 
tinct are the arguments (v. i. 1—6) by which this special 
character is established. In Chapter 4th, d:opAwredy Sixatoy 
is spoken of as applicable both to voluntary and involuntary 
transactions, but of the former kind there is no explanation 
given. What is the relation of that justice in exchange, of 
which the principles are stated in Chapter 5th, to this ‘cor- 
rective justice’? Granted that the two divisions of justice, 
viewed politically, into distributive and corrective, are of con- 
siderable importance (they were apparently known to Plato 
before Aristotle), yet these should not in a moral treatise 
absorb the whole account of the matter. The moral view of 
justice as an individual virtue or duty is here greatly defi- 
cient. Partly, we must conclude that the theory of Aristotle 
was immature, partly that it is ill-stated by Eudemus. In 
the last chapter of the book we find an irregularity which 
proves the influence of unskilful editorship. There is a repe- 
tition of a question already answered. In all probability the 
book was meant to end at the conclusion of Chapter to. 
Those who start with the supposition that the Nicomachean 
Ethics are a finished treatise from which they have only to 
reject glaring irregularities, are in the habit of saying that 
Book V. is by Aristotle except the last chapter, which is by 
Eudemus. For this hypothesis there is not the slightest 
evidence, either internal or external. 
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Arguments might be multiplied to show that in all proba- 
bility Books V. VI. VII. are the work of Eudemus, just in the 
same sense as the Exdemian Ethics are his work, namely, 
they are his exposition of the theory of Aristotle slightly 
modified by his own views. Whether, as in the case of the 
Metaphysics (above mentioned p. 19), parts of Aristotle’s own 
ethical writing which corresponded to these books have been 
lost, and the lacuna supplied from the exposition of Eudemus, 
or whether never anything but an oral theory of this part of 
the system existed, it seems impossible to say. Aristotle’s 
reference to the theory (Metaphys. 1. i. 17), makes it more 
probable that something was written, but we must not hence 
conclude that the Ethics was ever a finished work, or pub- 
lished in the lifetime of Aristotle. His quotations in the 
Metaphysics and Politics do not by any means prove this. 
Aristotle was probably carrying on his various works to- 
gether, and thus might naturally refer from one which was 
in conception later, to one which was in conception more 
complete, though not yet given to the world. 

We see then the condition and the character of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. A comparison of their beginning and end 
seems to show that the work is constructed on a scientific 
frame. There can be no doubt that these first and last books 
were written by Aristotle himself. He probably drew out at 
the same time the entire plan for the intermediate books. 
The separate part of his subject, divided according to this 
plan, he must have worked out according to his custom at 
different times. These parts therefore have different degrees 
of connexion with the whole, different degrees of completeness 
in themselves. Thus the treatises on the Voluntary, on Plea- 
sure, and on Friendship, have all an introduction, showing that 
they are meant to form part of an ethical system. But the 
treatise on Friendship in three places uses the phrase xaamep 
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év apyy elonrac (VIII. ix. 1, VII. xili, 1, 1X. iii, 1), to denote 
its own earlier chapters, as if being an independent work. It 
also uses the same phrase (rx. ix. 5,) to denote the beginning 
of the entire Hthkics. Thus Books VIII. and IX. have a 
double nature; on the one hand they are a separate treatise, 
on the other hand part of a larger work. We must conceive 
then these ‘ disjecta membra’ of Aristotle’s Lthics lying among 
his papers at his death. It is quite possible that some time 
may have elapsed before Nicomachus, or whoever was the first 
editor, took in hand their amalgamation. In the meanwhile 
Hudemus may have been writing his system, though it 1s 
uncertain whether this was ever completed. Part of the 
original system of Aristotle, being now lost or for some cause 
or other wanting, Nicomachus probably took three of the 
Eudemian books as being the nearest approach to the doctrine 
and to the very words of Aristotle, and grafted them on with 
the view of presenting a completed treatise to the world. 
This procedure has had the disadvantage of introducing 
several collisions and awkward incongruities between different 
parts of the Nicomachean Ethics. But it has enabled us to form 
& conception in outline of what Aristotle’s moral system was 
meant to be, or at all events what it was conceived to be by 
the Peripatetic school. We must acknowledge at the same 
time that on some parts of this system we are not fully in- 
formed, that on some of the most important questions we are 
only able to conjecture vaguely what was the opinion of 
Aristotle. 


ESSAY IL. 


a 


On the History of Moral Philosophy in Greece 
previous to Aristotle. 


N the Hthics of Aristotle there are but few direct allusions 
to moral theories of other philosophers. Plato’s theory 

of the idea of good, viewed in its relation to Ethics (1. 6); 
Socrates’ definition of courage (111. vill. 6); of virtue 
(v1. xiti. 3); his opinion of incontinence (vir. 1. 1); Eudoxus’ 
theory of pleasure (x. ii. 1); the Pythagorean definition of 
justice (v. v.'1); and Solon’s paradox (1. 10), are perhaps the 
only ones which are by name commented on. There are con- 
stant impersonal allusions to various opinions (the Aeydueva on 
the subject in hand); some of these Aristotle attributes to ‘the 
few,’ that is, the philosophers, others he speaks of’ as stamped 


-with the consent of ‘the many and of ancient times.’ (I. viii. 


7.) But there is no connected history of ethical opinions or. 
ethical systems to be found in this work of Aristotle. His 
Metaphysics, his Physical Lectures, and his De Animd, each 
commence with a historical introduction, so that the various 
problems to be answered in these several sciences are made 
to develope themselves out of the attempts and the failures of 
previous enquiries. But we miss here any such opening, and 
the reason is that Ethics were only first beginning to have an 
existence as a separate science,—with Aristotle. Before the 
fifth century, philosophy had been entirely physical or meta- 
physical; with the Sophists and Socrates thought was 
directed to the rationale of human life, to discussions of virtue 
and justice and the duties of acitizen. But before Plato there 
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were no scientific treatises on moral subjects, and even in Plato 
there was no separation between Morals and Politics. Aristotle 
beginning his treatise in a tentative way, and partly fol- 
lowing the lead of Plato, speaks of his science as ‘a sort of 
Politics’ (1. iil. 1); at the same time he gives it a treatment 
which effectually separates it from Politics. By reason then 
of this tentative attitude and this silence of Aristotle, we are 
left to discuss for ourselves the beginnings of moral philo- 

sophy in Greece; which it ‘is indeed necessary to do, since 
8 system of any kind can only be properly understood by 
knowing its antecedents. 

The author of the Magna Moralia prefixes to his book the 
following brief sketch of the previous progress of the science. 
‘The first to attempt this subject was Pythagoras. His 
method was faulty, for he made virtue a number, justice a 
cube, &c. To him succeeded Socrates, who effected a great 
advance, but who erred in calling virtue a science, and in thus 
ignoring the distinction between the moral nature (arado¢ 
cat #00¢) and the intellect. Afterwards came Plato, who made 
the right psychological distinctions, but who mixed up and 
confused ethical discussions with ontological enquiries as to 
the nature of the chief good.’ In a shadowy way this passage 
represents the truth; for it is true that in the pre-Socratic 
philosophy, of which the Pythagorean system may stand as a 
type, ethical ideas had no distinctness, they were confused 
with physical or mathematical notions. Also the faults in the 
Ethics of Socrates and Plato are here nightly stated. But it 
is a confusion to speak of Pythagoras as a moral philosopher, 
in the same sense that Socrates and Plato were so, or to speak 
of Socrates succeeding Pythagoras in the same way that Plato 
succeeded Socrates. Even were the account more accurate, 
that it is too barren to be in itself very useful, every one will 
acknowledge. 
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Renouncing any attempt to trace a succession of systems 
(which indeed did not exist), until we come to the limited 
period of development between Socrates and Aristotle, let 
us take a broader view of the subject and divide morality into 
_ three eras, first the era of popularar unconscious morals ; 
~ second, the transitional, sceptical, or saphiatic . era ; thirdly, 
the philosophic or conscious exm: These different stages 
appear to succeed each other in the national and equally in the 
individual mind. The simplicity and trust of childhood, the 
unsettled and undirected force of youth, and the wisdom of 
matured life. First, we believe because others do so; then, 
in order to obtain personal convictions we pass through a 
stage of doubt; then we believe the more deeply and ina 
somewhat different way from what we did at the outset. On 
these three distinct periods or aspects of thought about moral 
subjects, much might be said. The first thing to remark is, 
that they are not only successive to each other if you regard 
the mind of the most cultivated and advanced thinkers of 
successive epochs, but also they are contemporaneous and in 
juxtaposition to each other, if you regard the different degrees 
of cultivation and advancement among persons of the same 
epoch. In Plato’s Republic we find the three points of view 
represented by different persons in the dialogue. The question, 
What is justice? being started, an answer to it is first given 
from the point of view of popular morality in the persons of 
Cephalus and of his son Polemarchus, who define it to be, in 
the words of Simonides, ‘paying to every one what you owe 
them.’ To this definition captious difficulties are started,— 
difficulties which the popular morality, owing to its unphilo- 
sophical tenure of all conceptions, is quite unable to meet. 
Then comes an answer from the Sophistical point of view, in 
the person of Thrasymachus, that ‘justice is the advantage of 
the stronger.’ This having been overthrown, partly by an 
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able sophistical skirmish, partly by the assertion of a deeper 
moral conviction,—the field is left open for a philosophical 
auswer to the question. And this accordingly occupies the 
remainder of Plato’s Republic, the different sides of the answer 
being represented by different personages; Glaucon and Adei- 
mantus personifying the practical understanding which is only 
gradually brought into harmony with philosophy, Socrates the 
higher reason and the most purely philosophical conception. 
Almost all the dialogues of Plato, which touch on moral 
questions, may be said to illustrate the collision between the 
above-mentioned different periods or points of view, though 
none so fully as the Republic. Some dialogues, which are 
merely tentative, as the Huthyphro, Lysis, Charmides, Laches, 
&ec., content themselves with showing the unsatisfactoriness 
of the popular conceptions; common definitions are overthrown ; 
the difficulty of the subject is exposed; a deeper method is sug- 
gested ; but the question is left at last without an answer. In 
others, as in the Hippias Major, Protagoras, Gorgias, and Euthy-. 
demus various aspects of the Sophistical point of view are 
exposed ; (on which we shall find much material for discussion 
hereafter) ; in all the dialogues a glimpse, at all events, of true 
philosophy’ is suggested, in a few only, as in the Philebus, 
is there anything like a proportion of constructive to the 
destructive dialectic. 

Plato’s wonderful dramatic pictures hold up a mirror to 
the different phases of error and truth in the human mind, 
so that we turn to his dialogues as to real life. But 
all reasonings on morality must exhibit the distinction exist- 
ing between the popular, the sophistic, and the philosophical 
points of view. This distinction will be found marked in the 
Ethics of Aristotle, only Aristotle is less hostile than Plato to 
the popular conceptions, and rather considers them as the ex- 
ponents of a true instinct with which his own theories must 
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be brought into harmony. Also, being more concerned with 
the attainment and enunciation of truth than with recording 
its genesis, he does not dwell on the relation of the sophistical 
spirit to morality. He touches on certain sceptical and arbi- 
trary opinions concerning morals which may be considered as 
the remnants of sophistry. But we must not reckon among 
these, philosophical opinions with which he disagrees, since 
philosophy may be mistaken and yet be philosophy, if its 
spirit be pure. 

Without laying too much stress on our three divisions, we 
may at all’ events regard them as convenient chronological 
heads. And let us now proceed to make some remarks on the 
‘characteristics of the first period of Grecian Ethics. 

I. It has been said that ‘before Socrates there was no 
morality in Greece, but only propriety of conduct.’ This 
sentence conveys the same meaning as the argument in Plato’s 
Phedo (p. 68), that ‘without philosophy there is no morality, 
_ for the popular courage is a sort of fear, and the popular tem- 
perance a sort of intemperance.’ It rightly asserts that the 
highest kind of goodness 1s inseparable from wisdom, from 
a distinct consciousness of the meaning of acts—from a — 
sense of the absoluteness of mght in itself. ‘ Morality’ 
according to this view only exists when the individual can 
say, ‘I am a law to myself, the edicts of the state and of 
society are valid to me because they are my edicts—because 
they are pronounced by the voice of reason and of right that 
isin me.’ It however puts perhaps too great a restriction 
upon the term ‘ morality,’ as if nothing but the highest moral 
goodness were ‘ morality’ at all. It seems absurd to charac- 
terize as mere ‘ propriety of conduct’ the acts of generosity, 
patriotism, endurance, and devotion which were done, and the 
blameless lives that were led, long before there was any phi- 
losophy of right and wrong. Indeed there is something that 
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seems more attractive about instinctive acts of nobleness, than 
about a reasoned goodness. To some the innocent obedience 
of the child appears more lovely than the virtue of the man. 
Still instinct is inferior to reason, the child is less than the 
man; and if God makes us what we are in childhood, we 
must re-make ourselves in maturer age; and it is the law of 
our nature that what was at first only potential in us, and 
only dimly felt as an instinct, should become realized by us 
and present to our consciousness. The very word ‘ conscience,’ 
on which right so much depends, is only another term to 
‘express ‘ consciousness,’ and a man differs from a machine in 
this, that the one has a law in itself,—is moved, as Aristotle 
would say, card Adyov; the other is moved pera Adyou, has 
the law both in and for himself. 

Without entering into speculations on the origin of society, 


we may safely assert that, as far as historical evidence goes, 
the broad distinctions between crime and virtue seem always 
to have been marked. National temperament, organization, 
climate, and a certain latent national idea that has to be gra- 
dually developed—these go some way to mould the general 
human instincts of right and wrong, and these produce what- 
ever is special in the national life and customs and code of 
laws (for occasion calls forth legislation, and so a code of laws 
grows up); and thus men live and do well or ill, and obtain 
praise or blame, are punished and rewarded. But as yet there 
is no rationale of all this. It is an age of action rather than 
of reflection—of poetry rather than analysis. To this succeeds 
a time when the first generalizations about life, in the shape 
of proverbs and maxims, begin to spring up. These are wise, 
but they do not constitute philosophy. They .seldom rise 
above the level of prudential considerations, or empirical 
remarks on life, but they serve the requirements of those for 
whom they are made. Later, however, poetry and proverbs 
VOL. I. 4 
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cease to satisfy the minds of thinkers; the thoroughly- 
awakened intellect now calls in question the old saws and 
yoaxims, the authority of the poets, and even the validity of 
the institutions of society itself. After this has come to pass, 
the age of unconscious morality, for cultivated men at least, 
has ceased for ever. In the quickly ripening mind of Greece, 
the different stages of the progress we have described succeed 
each other in distinct and rapid succession. In Christendom, 
from a variety of causes, it was impossible that the pheno- 
menon should be re-enacted with the same simplicity. 

The popular morality which is represented in the dialogues 
of Plato, may serve to embody the results which were arrived 
at in Greece without scepticism and without philosophy. The 
following are its chief characteristics. (1) It is based upon 
texts and maxims, and these maxims are for the most part 
merely prudential. (2) It is apt to connect itself with a 
superstitious and unworthy idea of religion, such as was set 
forth in the mysteries, and which constituted the trade of 
juggling hierophants. With regard to the former point, 
nothing is more marked than the unbounded reverence of the 
Greeks for the old national literature. Homer, Hesiod, and - 
the Gnomic poets constituted the educational course. Add to 
these the saws of the Seven Wise Men and a set of aphorisms 
of the same calibre, which sprung up in the sixth century, 
and we have before us the main sources of Greek views of life. 
It was perhaps in the age of the Pisistratide that the forma- 
tion and promulgation of this system of texts took place most 
actively. In the little dialogue called Hipparchus, attributed 
to Plato, but of uncertain authorship, we find an episode (from 
which the dialogue is named) relating a fact, if not literally, 
at all events symbolically true. It relates that Hipparchus, 
the wisest of the sons of Pisistratus, wishing to educate the 
citizens, introduced the poems of Homer, and made Rhapsodes 
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recite them at the Panathenwza. Also, that he kept Simonides 
‘near him, and sent to fetch Anacreon of Teos. Also, that he 
set up obelisks along the streets and the roads, carved with 
sentences of wisdom, selected from various sources, or invented 
by himself, some of which even rivalled the ‘ Know thyself,’ 
and other famous inscriptions at Delphi. 

It is obvious how much the various influences here specified 
worked on the Athenian mind, The mouths of the people 
were full of these maxims, and when Socrates asked for the 
definition of any moral term,’he was answered by a quotation 
from Simonides, Hesiod, or Homer. The same tendency was 
not confined to Athens, but was doubtless, with modifications, 
prevalent throughout Greece. With regard to the worth of 
the authorities above-specified, a few words may be said, 
taking each separately. The morality in Homer is what you 
would expect. It is concrete, not abstract; it expresses the 
conception of a heroic life rather than a philosophical theory. 
It is mixed up with a religion which really consists in a cele- 
- bration of the beauty of the world, and in a deification of the 
strong, bright, and brilliant qualities of human nature. It is 
a morality uninfluenced by a regard to a future life. Itclings 
with intense enjoyment and love to the present world, and 
the state after death looms in the distance as a cold and 
repugnant shadow. And yet it would often hold death pre- 
ferable to disgrace. The distinction between a noble and an 
ignoble nature is strongly marked in Homer, and yet the - 
sense of right and wrong about particular actions seems very 
fluctuating. A sensuous conception of happiness and the 
chief good is often apparent, and there is great indistinctness 
about all psychological terms and conceptions. Life and mind, 
breath and soul, thought and sensation, seem blended or con- 
fused together. Plato’s opinion of Homer was a reaction 
against the popular enthusiasm, and we must take Plato’s 
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expressions not as an absolute verdict, but as relative to the 
unthinking reverence of his countrymen. He speaks as if 
irritated at the wide influence exercised by a book in which 
there was so little philosophy. 

‘ If we consider Homer in his true light, as the product and 
exponent, rather than as the producer of the national modes of 
thought, Plato’s criticisms will then appear merely as directed 
against the earliest and most instinctive conceptions of 
morality, as a protest against perpetuating these and treating 
them as if they were adequate for a more advanced age. 
Socrates says (Repub. p. 606), ‘You will find the praisers of 
Homer maintaining that this poet has educated all Greece, 
and that with a view to the direction and cultivation of human 
nature he is worthy to be taken up and learnt by heart; that 
in short one should frame one’s whole life according to this 
poet. To these gentlemen,’ continues Socrates, ‘ you should 
pay all respect, and concede to them that Homer was a great 
poet and first of the tragic writers (romrixwrarov elvat kat 
Towroy Twv Toaywoorowv); but you should hold to the con- 
viction that poetry is only to be admitted into a state in the 
shape of hymns to the Gods and encomia on the good.’ The 
point of view from which this is said is evidently that in com- 
parison with the vast importance of a philosophic morality, 
everything else is to be considered of little value and to be 
set aside, The faults that Plato finds with Homer in detail 
are, that he recommends justice by the inducements of tem- 
poral rewards (Repub. pp. 363, 612), thus turning morality into 
prudence; that he makes God the source of evil as well as of 
good (fepub. p. 379); that he makes God changeable (p. 381); 
that he represents the gods as capable of being bribed with 
offerings (p. 364); that he gives a gloomy picture of the soul 
after death, describing the future world in a way which is cal- 
culated to depress the mind and fill it with unmanly fore- 
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bodings (p. 387); that he represents his heroes as yielding to 
excessive and ungoverned emotion, and that even his gods 
give way to immoderate laughter (pp. 388-9); and that in- 
stances of intemperance, both in language, and in the indul- 
gence of the appetites, often form a part of his narrative 
(p. 390). In the Efkics of Aristotle the poems of Homer are 
frequently referred to for the sake of illustration as being a 
perfectly well known literature. Thus the warning of Calypso 
—or, as it should have been, Circe, (H¢h. 11. ix. 2); the dan- 
gerous charms-of Helen (11. ix. 6); and the procedure of the 
Homeric Kings (11. iii. 18); are used as figures to illustrate 
moral or psychological truths. Again, instances of any parti- 
cular phenomenon are hence cited; as for example, Diomede 
and Hector are cited as an instance of political courage (111. 
Vill. 2), and Glancus and Diomede of an unequal bargain where’ 
no wrong is done (v. ix. 7). In other places Aristotle appeals 
to the words of Homer, in the same way that he does to the 
‘popular language, namely, as containing a latent philosophy 
in itself, and as bearing witness to the conclusions of philo- 
sophy. Thus Homer’s use of the word cogdg (VI. vil. 2) ; his 
calling Agamemnon ‘shepherd of the people’ (vi1r. xi. 1); his 
mention of the superhuman qualities of Hector (vit. i. 1) ; his 
description of the girdle of Venus (vu. vi. 3); and his phy- 
gical descriptions of courage (III. vill. 10), are all appealed to 
as containing, or testifying to, a philosophical truth. 

Turning from Homer to Hesiod, we discover at once a cer- 
tain change or difference in spirit, and in the views that are 
taken of human life. Inthe Works and Days those that fought 
at Troy are represented as ‘a race of demi-gods and beatified 
heroes,’ dwelling in the ‘ happy islés’ free from care or sorrow ; 
whereas with Homer, these personages are merely illustrious 
mortals, subject to the same passions and sufferings as their 
descendants, and condemned at their death to the same dismal 
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after life of Hades, so gloomily depicted in the Odyssey.1 Not 
only does this difference point to a development in the Grecian 
mythology, indicating the matured growth of the popular 
hero-worship ; it also shows a feeling which characterizes other 
parts of Hesiod, a sense that a bright period is lost, and ‘ that 
there had passed away a glory from the earth.’ 

The poet is no longer carried out of himself in thinking of 
the deeds of Achilles and Hector. He laments that he has 
fallen on evil days, that he lives in the last and worst of the 
Five Ages of the World.? He finds ‘all things full of labour.’ 
He is conscious of a Fall of Man, and accounts for this by two 
inconsistent episodes, the one® representing mankind, through 
the fatal gift of Pandora, blighted at the very outset; the 
other* describing a gradual decadence from the primeval 
Golden Age. 
Honour that does no wrong, and Retribution that suffers no 
wrong, (Aidwe xat Néusoie), the last of the Immortals, have 
gone and left us. Mixed up with this sad and gloomy view of 
the state of the world, we find indications of a religious belief 


Once the gods dwelt upon earth, but now even 


which is in some respects more elevated than the theology of 
Homer. Hesiod represents the messengers of Zeus, 30,000 — 
demons always pervading the earth, and watching on deeds of 


justice and injustice.6 A belief in the moral government of God 
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is here indicated, though it is expressed in a polytheistic manner, 
and there is a want of confidence and trust in the divine 
benevolence. The gods are only just, and not benign. 
Hesiod’s bouk of the Works and Days is apparently a cento, 
containing the elements of at least two separate poems, the 
one an address to the poet’s brother Perses, with an appeal 
against his injustice; the other perhaps by a different hand, 
containing maxims of agriculture, and an account of the 
operations at different seasons. Into this part different sen- 
tentious rules of conduct are interwoven, which may be rather 
national and Beotian than belonging to any one particular 
author. The morality of Hesiod, whatever its origin, contains 
a fine practical view of life. It enjoins justice, energy, and 
above all, temperance and simplicity of living. Nothing can be 
finer than the saying’ quoted by Plato (cf. Repub. p. 466, 
Laws, p. 690), ‘How much is the half greater than the whole! 
how great a blessing is there in mallows and asphodelus !’ 
Plato finds fault with Hesiod that his is a merely prudential 
Ethics, or eudwmonism, that he recommends justice by the 
promise of temporal advantage (Repub. p. 363). Many of his 
maxims are indeed not above the level of a yeoman’s morality, 
consisting in advice about the treatment of neighbours, ser- 
vants, &. One of these Aristotle alludes to (HA. 1x. 1. 6). 
It is the recommendation that, even between friends, wages 
should be stipulated and the bargain kept. Of a different 
stamp, however, is that passage of Hesiod, which has been so 
repeatedly quoted. It contains the same figure to represent 
virtue and vice, which was afterwards consecrated in the 
mouth of Christ: ‘The road to vice may easily be travelled 
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by crowds, for it is smooth, and she dwells close at hand. 
But the path of virtue is steep and difficult, and the gods have 
ordained that only by toil can she be reached.’ And this truth 
is rendered still deeper by the addition, that ‘ He is best who 
acts on his own convictions, while he is second-best who acts 
in obedience to the counsel of others.’ Aristotle cites this 
latter saying (Z¢h. 1. iv. 7), which contains more than, in all 
probability, its author was conscious of. He also quotes 
from Hesiod another most acute remark,® which is to the 
effect that society is constructed upon a basis of competition,— 
that a principle of strife which makes ‘ potter foe to potter’ 
(Zth. vu. i. 6), produces all honourable enterprises. It may 
truly be said that if Hesiod was no moral philosopher, he was 
a very great moralist. 

Passing on now to the ‘Seven Wise Men,’ the heroes of 
the sixth century B.c., who are separated from Hesiod by we- 
cannot tell how wide a chronological interval, we do not find ~ 
any great advance made beyond him in their moral point of 
view, but rather a following out of the same direction. We 
find still a prudential Ethics dealing in a disjointed, but often a 
forcible and pregnant manner, with the various parts of life. 
Of ‘the Seven,’ it was well said by Dicearchus (ap. Diog. - 
Laert. 1. 40) that ‘they were neither speculators nor philo- 
sophers (ore sopod¢g otre giroadgpouc, N.B. cogoic is here 
used in a restricted and Aristotelian sense), but men of insight, 
with a turn for legislation (cuverove d€ rwwag kal vouoberimcodc).’ 
They belonged to an era of political change, which was cal- 
culated to teach experience and to call forth worldly wisdom, 
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the era of the overthrow of hereditary monarchs in Greece. 
All the sages were either tyrants, or legislators, or the 
advisers of those in power. The number seven is of later 
date, and probably a mere attempt at completeness. There is 
no agreement as to the list, but the names most generally 
specified are Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, Chilon, 
Bias, Pittacus. Of these Thales ought to be exempted from 
the criticism of Dicewarchus, for though many adages are 
attributed to him, he was no mere politician, but a deep 
thinker, and the first speculative philosopher of Greece. All 
that was most distinctive in Thales does not belong to the 
level of thought which we are now considering. Of the rest 
it was said by Anaximenes (ap. Diog. Laert. /.c.), that they 
‘all tried their hand at poetry.’ This is characteristic of a 
period antecedent to the formation of anything like a prose 
style. Of the poems of Solon, considerable passages are pre- 
served to us; they consist of elegies, in which the political 
circumstances of Solon’s lifetime are recorded, and into which 
sufficient general reflections on human nature are inter- 
woven to entitle him to be called a Gnomic poet. Solon’s 
views of life, as far as they appear in his poetry, are cha- 
racterized by a manliness which contrasts them with the 
soft Lydian effeminacy of Mimnermus, to one of whose 
sentiments Solon made answer. Mimnermus having ex- 
pressed a wish for a painless life and a death at the age of 80, 
Solon answers: ‘ Bear me no ill will for having thought 
on this subject better than you—alter the words and sing, 
May the fate of death reach me in my sitieth year.” In 
one passage of his works Solon divides human life into 
periods.of seven years, and assigns to each its proper physical 
and mental occupations (frag. 14); in another the multi- 
farious pursuits of men are described, and their inability to 
command success, because fate brings good and ill to mortals, 
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and man cannot escape from the destiny allotted to him by 
the gods (Fr. 5). Jet us now compare these two last sentiments 
with that saying which is always connected with the name of 
Solon, and which was thought worthy of a careful examination 
by Aristotle (#74.1. 10—11), the saying, that ‘One must look 
to the end,’ or that ‘No one man be called happy while he 
lives. The story of Solon’s conversation with Crcesus, as 
given by Herodotus, is in all probability totally without 
historical foundation. It has the aspect of a rhetorical 
érfdecEcg dressed up by some Sophist to illustrate the gnome of 
Solon. However, the beauty of the story as related by 
Herodotus, no one can deny. The gnome itself in its: present 
form has this merit, that it is perhaps the first attempt to 
regard life as a whole. It denies the name of happiness to 
the pleasure or prosperity of a moment. But its fault is, 
as Anistotle points out, that it makes happiness purely to 
consist in external fortune, it implies too little faith in, 
and too little regard for, the internal consciousness, which 
after all is far the most essential element of happiness. 
Moreover, there is a sort of superstition manifested in this 
view, and in the above-quoted verses of Solon. It repre- 
sents the Deity as ‘envious’ of human happiness. This 
view is elsewhere reprobated by Aristotle (Metaphys. 1. ii. 13); 
if was a view, perhaps, natural in a period of political change 
and personal vicissitude, previous to the development of 
any philosophy which could read the permanent behind the 
changeable. 

The remainder of the ‘Seven’ hardly need a mention in 
detail. The sayings attributed to them are too little con- 
nected to merit a criticism from a scientific point of view. ‘The 
uncertainty of human things, the brevity of life, the unhappi- 
ness of the poor, the blessing of friendship, the sanctity of an 
oath, the force of necessity, the power of time, such are the 
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most ordinary subjects of their gnomes, when they do not 
reduce themselves to the simple rules of prudence.!° However, 
some of the utterances of this era of proverbial philosophy stand 
conspicuous among the rest, containing a depth of meaning of 
which their authors could have been only half conscious.- This 
meaning was drawn out and developed by later philosophers. 
The Mndiv a@yav of Solon, and the. Mérpow aptcrov of 
Cleobulus, passed almost into something new in the perpidrne 
of Plato, and the Tvw@: ceavrov (of uncertain authorship) 
which was inscribed on the front of the temple at Delphi, 
became in the hands of Socrates in a measure the foundation 
of philosophy. In the Ethics of Aristotle, proverbs of this 
epoch are occasionally quoted, though not always connected 
with the name of any individual sage. Thus the saying, that 
‘ Office shows the man’ (474, v. 1. 16), is attributed to Bias ; 
but the adage woAXd¢ 3 giAlac arpoanyopla diéAvoev (VIII. 
v. 1), and other proverbial verses, such as iofAot piv yap 
amwAwe «.7.X. (I. vi. 14), and «éAX\orov rd Sxatdrarov x.7.X. 
(1. vill. 14), which belong to the gnomic period, are cited 
without a name. . 

Two more poets may be mentioned who will serve to com- 
plete our specimens of the sixth century thought on moral sub- 
jects. Thése are Theognis and Simonides. They both were 
great authorities, as is evinced by their being so frequently 
" cited in the writings of the ancients. They both have this in 
common that their verse betrays a constant reflectiveness on 
human life. But the tone is to some extent different. Theo- 
gnis draws a darker picture than Simonides. Theognis exhi- 
bite traces of a harassed and unfortunate life, and the pressure 
of circumstances. Simonides, who lived through the Persian 
wars, writes in a more manly strain, as if inspired by the times 
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and the glorious deeds of his countrymen, which he celebrated 
in his poetry. Theognis appears to have lived during the 
latter half of the sixth century. His writings are chiefly 
autobiographical, and consist of reflections caused by the polli- 
tical events of his life and of his native city Megara. He seems 
to have belonged to the aristocratic party and to have suffered 
exile, losing all his property and barely escaping with his life. 
His feelings of indignation are constantly expressed in his 
poems—in which perhaps the greatest peculiarity is, that in 
them the terms @ya@ot and 2zo@Aol are used to designate his. 
own party, the nobles, while the commons are called xaxoi and 
SeAof. It must not be supposed that these terms had hitherto 
no ethical meaning, though of course scientific ethical defini- 
tions had as yet never beén attempted. But the words 
éaOXbc and xaxd¢ occur in Hesiod in quite as distinctive a 
sense, as the terms ‘good man,’ and ‘bad man,’ are used in 
general now. It is the extreme of political partizanship 
expressing itself in a matve and unconscious manner which 
causes Theognis to identify goodness with the aristocratic 
classes, and badness with the commonalty of his city. We 
can find a strange intermixture and confusion in his writings 
of political and ethical thoughts. In the celebrated passage 
which dwells on the influence of associates, he begins by.say-. 
ing ‘You should eat and drink with those who have great 
power’ (z.¢. the nobles,) ‘for from the good you will learn what 
is good, but by mixing with the bad you will lose what reason 
you have. Here an undeniable moral axiom is made to 
assume a political aspect, which indeed impairs its force, 
Plato, in the Meno," quotes this passage and shows that ‘it is 
contradicted by another passage of Theognis, which declares 
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education to be of no effect. Theognis appears to have felt at 
different times with equal force the two points of view about 
education. At one time education appears to be i 2 
at another time, nothing. 

All the expressions of Theognis, as indeed of the other 
Gnomic poets, seem characterized by perfect naturalness, if 
such a word might be used. They contain no attempt to 


. reduce life to a theory; they flow from the heart of the indi- 


vidual according as‘ he feels Joy or sorrow. They exhibit no 
striving to be above circumstances,—rather the full, unre- 
strained wail of one who bitterly feels the might of circum- 
stances. They do not seek to be logical, on the contrary, they 
are full of inconsistencies. In one place Theognis says 
(173—182), ‘If one is poor it is better to die than live; one 
should cast oneself from some high cliff into the sea.” In 
another place (315—318), ‘ Many of the bad.are rich, and the 
good poor, yet one would not exchange one’s virtue for riches.’ 
In the views of Theognis, as. we saw before in those of Solon, 
there may be traced a superstitious feeling of the resistless 
power, and at the same time the arbitrary will of the gods. 
As to the standard of duty in his poems, such a conception 
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Both of these passages of Theognis 
are alluded to by Aristotle in the 
Ethics (1X. ix. 7, X. ix. 3). 
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must needs be held to have been very wavering in him who 
could write (363 sq.), ‘ Flatter your enemy, and when you 
have got him into your power, wreak your vengeance, and do 
not spare him.’ It is obvious that the elegiac form adopted 
by Theognis gave an air of universality to maxims which were 
only suitable to his own troubled times, and his own angry 
spirit. To accept the cynicism and the complaints of Byron as 
if of universal applicability, would be almost a parallel to what 
actually took place in Greece, when the ‘verses of Theognis 
were quoted as an authority in morals. That this could ever 
have been the case, shows how great was the want of a more 
fixed standard, and almost justifies the sweeping attacks made 
by. Plato upon the poets. 

In the verses of Simonides of Ceos there is, as we have 
said, a more healthy spirit. His life (B.c. 556—467) was 
prosperous, and was spent at different courts, especially those 
of Hipparchus at. Athens, of the Aleuads and Scopads in 
Thessaly, of Hiero at Syracuse. If Theognis be compared to 
Byron among the moderns, Simonides may, in some respects, 
be compared to Goethe, though Goethe exhibits no parallel to 
‘his spirited and even impassioned songs on the heroic incidents 
of the war. But the courtly demeanour of Simonides, to 
which he seems to have somewhat sacrificed his independence, 
his worldly wisdom, his moderation of views, his realistic 
tendencies with regard to life, and ‘his efforts for a calm and 
unrufiied enjoyment, remind one a little of the great German. 
Beyond heroism in war, Simonides does not appear to have 
held any exalted notions of the possibilities of virtue. There 
is a very interesting discussion in the Protagoras of Plato (pp. 
339—346), on the meaning of some strophes in one of the 
Epinician odes of Simonides. This discussion has the effect 
of exhibiting the critical ability of Socrates as superior to that 
of Protagoras. The import of the passage criticized appears 
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to be, that, ‘ while absolute perfection (rerpaywvov avev yYdyou 
yevécOa:) is well-nigh impossible, yet Simonides will not 
accept the saying of Pittacus, ‘it is hard to be good,’—for 
misfortune makes a man bad and prosperity good; good is 
mixed with evil, and Simonides will be satisfied if a man be 
not utterly evil and useless ;—he will give up vain and im- 
practicable hopes, and praise and love all who do not volun- 
tarily commit base actions.’ These expressions are very 
characteristic of Simonides. We may remark in them (1) the 
criticism upon Pittacus, which shows the advance of reflective 
morality; (2) the point of view taken, namely, a sort of 
worldly moderation. Simonides complains that Pittacus has 
‘set up too high an ideal of virtue, and then proclaimed the 
difficulty of attaining it. Simonides proposes to substitute a 
more practical standard. 

In thus discussing one of the gnomes of the Seven 
sages, Simonides approaches in some degree to the mode 
. of thought of the Sophists, but in later times he was taken 
as the representative of the old school, in contradistinc- 
tion to ‘young Athens,’ with its sophistical ideas. Thus. 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes (1355 — 1362), Strepsiades 
calls for one of the Scholza of Simonides, while his son treats 
them with contempt. A sort of sententious wisdom appears 
to have been aimed at by this courtly poet; a specimen 
of it is given in the Repubke of Plato (p. 331), where justice 
is defined according to Simonides, to consist in ‘ paying one’s 
debts.’ It is easy to show this definition inadequate, and yet 
it was a beginning. The quickly developing mind of Greece 
could not long remain in that stage to which Simonides had 
attained; it was imperatively necessary that it should break 
away, and by force of questioning, obtain a more scientific 
view. We might say of the aphoristic morality of the poets 
and sages, what Aristotle says of the early philosophers, 
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namely, that ‘without being skilled boxers, they sometimes 
gave a good blow’ (Metaphysics, 1. iv. 4). 

There was another element specified by Plato in his picture 
of the popular morality of Greece, which we have hitherto 
left unnoticed, namely, the tendency to accept unworthy con- 
ceptions of religion, such as would essentially interfere with 
the purity and absoluteness of any ideas of mght and wrong. 
Not only was there prevalent a belief in the enviousness and 
Nemesis of the Deity, such as forms the constant theme of the 
reflections of Herodotus; not only was there a superstitious 
hankering after signs and oracles, which tended to disturb the 
manly calmness of the mind; not only was there a mean and 
anthropomorphic conception of God, which reduced religion 
to hero-worship, and really stood quite beside of, and distinct 
from, all morality; but also there was a direct tampering with 
morality itself on the part of certain religious hierophants. 
These were the professors of mysteries, respecting whom 
Adeimantus is made to say in the Republic of Plato (p. 364 
sq.), ‘The most astonishing theories of all are those which you 
shall hear about the gods and about virtue—that the gods 
themselves have actually allotted to many good men misfor- | 
tunes:and an evil life, and to the bad-a directly opposite lot. 
On the other hand, seers and jugglers come to the doors of 
the rich, and. persuade them that they have a power given 
them by the gods of expiating by offerings and charms all 
offences, whether committed by a man’s self or his ancestors, 
and this quite pleasantly—merely by holding a feast; and if 
any one wants to be revenged on an enemy, they will, for a 
trifling cost, do the fellow a harm (they say) whether he be a 
good man or a bad man—by forcing the gods with their 
incantations and spells to serve them. They cite the poets as 
authorities for their assertions, to prove that the path of. vice 
js easy, and that of virtue rugged and difficult. They prove 
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from Homer that the gods are not inexorable, but may be 
turned by the prayers and offerings of men. And they adduce ° 
a whole swarm of the books of Museus and Orpheus, the 
kinsmen (as they say) of Selene and of the Muses, according 
to which they perform their rites, and persuade not only indi- 
viduals, but'whole states, that actually by means of feastings 
and pleasure, expiations and releases may be provided both for 
the living and also for the dead, which will free men from all 
the penalties of the future life; but that for any one not using 
their rites a most horrible fate remains.’ 

Of the Orphic mysteries here alluded to, and of the other 
mysteries in general, it will not be necessary for our present 
purpose to say much. They appear to have originally possessed 
an oriental character, and to have been in themselves not 
without adeep meaning. They were a protest against Grecian 
anthropomorphism. They seem to have contained the assertion 
of two deep ideas, the immortality of the soul, and the im- 
purity of sin, which required expiation. That they had 
become debased before becoming popular, we learn from this | 
account of Plato. A perverted religion that offered ‘masses 
for the soul,’ and a preference to the rich over the poor,— 
joined with the traditional, unreflecting, and prudential 
morality that was rife in Greece—produced a state of feel- 
ing that made Plato say in the person of Adeimantus—‘ The 
only hope is, either if a person have a@ sort of inspiration of 
natural goodness, or obtain a scientific apprehension of the 
absolute difference between right and wrong.’ (rAjy ef ri¢ 
Ocla pice Sucxepalywy 71d adueiv Hh emiorhuny AaBov 
aréyerat avrov. Repub. p. 366.) 

The relation of the Ethics of Aristotle to the popular mora- 
lity was, as we have said, rather different from that of Plato. 
Aristotle considers the opinion of the many worth considera~ 
tion, as well as that of the philosophers. He constantly 
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; appeals to common language in support of his theories, and 
common tenets he thinks worthy of either refutation or esta- 
blishment. There are certain points of view with regard to 
morals, which are not exactly philosophical in Plato’s sense of 
the word, but which have a sort of philosophical character, 
while, at the same time, they were common property; and 
these are made use of by Aristotle. Such are especially the 
lists and divisions of good, which seem to have been much 
discussed in Greece; as, for instance, the threefold division into 
goods of the mind, the body, and external (Z¢d. 1. vill. 2); again, 
the division into the admirable (r{ua) and the praiseworthy 
(Zth. 1. xii. 1). One list of goods, not mentioned by Aristotle, — 
pretended to give them in their order of excellence, thus,— 
wisdom, health, beauty, wealth. The conception of a chief 
good seems to have been vaguely present before people’s 
minds, and this no doubt determined primarily the form of 
the question of Aristotle’s Hthics. This was the natural ques- 
tion for a Greek system of Ethics; both Plato and Aristotle 
tell us how wavering and inconsistent were the answers that 
common minds were able to give to it, when in an utterly 
unsystematic way: it was presented to them (Mepud. p. 505. 
Ethics, 1. iv. 2). 

Before taking leave of this period of unphilosophic morals, we 
must ask—-How fared the philosophers in it? The author of the 
Magna Moralia, as we have seen, attributed to Pythagoras 
certain mathematical formule for expressing ethical conceptions. 
That the Pythagoreans adopted these we know from other 
sources, but at how late a date it seems difficult to say,4— 





13 A quantity of spurious Pythago- | rized from the Pythagoreans. If the 
rean fragments have come down to us. | fragments were genuine, they would 
Patricius, in his Discussiones Peripa- | indeed prove wholesale plagiarism. 
tetice (Vol. II. Book VII.), quotes | But they are plainly mere translations 
these to prove that Aristotle plagia- | of Aristotle into Doric Greek. The 
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perhaps not before the time of Philolaus. Of the other_phi-_ 
losophers it may be said generally that ethical subjects did ___ 
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not form part of their philosophy, they made no.attemptto __ 
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systematize the “phenomena of human society and human 
action. And yet they had deep ' thoughts on. life e and stood 
apart from other men. This standing apart was indeed their 
characteristic attitude. Philosophic isolation was the chief 
result of their reflections upon the world. ‘The same thing, as 
M. Renouvier says, expresses itself in the symbolic tears of. 
Heraclitus and the _ Symbolic laughter | of Democritus,—a_ 
doctrine of despair and o of contempt. A deep feeling pervades 
the utt utterances of of Heraclitus, but. ltisa feeling of the insignifi- 
‘The wisest man,’ he says, ‘1s to Zeus, as an 





cance of man. 
ape isto man.’ In the ceaseless eddy of the creation and 
destruction of worlds, which he pictured to himself, individual 
life must have seemed as the motes in the sunbeam. He 
was called dyAoAolfdopo¢ from his philosophic exclusive- 
ness. Democritus, though a pre-Socratic philosopher, yet 
lived into and was influenced by the thought of the 
Sophistic era. He seems to have considered the human will 
as something apart in the world, and thus while subjecting the 
atoms to the power of necessity, he is reported to have said, 
‘Man is only a half-slave of necessity.’ The chief good he 
considered to be *Arapa&fa or an unruffled serenity of mind. 
In a similar spirit Anaxagoras affirmed that ‘he considered 
happiness something different from what most men supposed, 


following is attributed to Archytas. | to attribute the authorship of the 
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work of Patricius is, it labours under 
the disadvantages of its era, criticism 
having as yet hardly an existence. 
As a specimen of his judgment—he 
calls it ‘a lie’ on the part of Aristotle 
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and that they would be astonished to hear his conception of 
it (cf. Hth, x. viii. 11), meaning that it consisted not in mate- 
rial advantages, but in wisdom and philosophy. The moral 
doctrines of these early philosophers come before us in general 
in the form of aphorisms, they seem to belong rather to the 
personal character of the men than to the result of their 
systems. 


II. We pass now from the period of unconscious morality in | 


Greece, and enter upon the era of the Sophists. A difficult 
subject for discussion now presents itself. The question, 
What was the character and position of the Sophists? is one 
with regard to which it is hard to obtain the exact truth, 
and lately it has been made matter of controversy whether we 
are to trust the testimony of antiquity at all with regard to 
the Sophists, whether we have not been all along entertaining 
an illusion ; whether Plato’s portraits of them are not mere 
caricatures prompted by a spirit of antagonism, whether Ani- 
stotle’s allusions to them are not a mere reproduction of the 
calumnies in Plato, whether, in short, the existence of what 
we have been accustomed to call ‘Sophistry,’ or the ‘ Sophis- 
tical spirit,’ is not altogether a chimera as far as regards those 
personages to whom the name soqguora? was first distinctively 
applied. To answer those doubts it will be necessary to employ 
as much as possible an inductive method, and to bring 
together the exact words of ancient authorities upon the 
subject. 

In the term ‘ Sophist,’? we have to deal with a word of 
indefinite, progressive, and variable signification. The 
original vagueness of its meaning in the early writers, is men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius, 1. 12, who says the term used 
to be applied to the poets. (Of d? codot cat codicral éxa- 
Aovvro. Kai ov pdvov, adAd kat of romrat, cogiatal. Kalla 


wat Kparivoc év "ApxiAdxw rove rept “Ounpov ai “Haiodov 
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éraivav ovtwe xaAg.) It is plainly distinguished from sogde 
in that it implies ‘one who dy profession practises or exhibits 
some kind of wisdom or cleverness.’ Auschylus (born 525. B.C.) 
makes Hermes apply the term obviously with sarcasm to Pro- 
metheus. Cf. P. V. 944 sqq. :-— 


aé roy cogiorhy, Tov mikpa@s virépmexpor, 

Tov étapaprévr’ és Oeods, Epnuepors 

wopovra Tiyas, Tov mupds KAéwTny héyu. 
but the sneer consists in addressing Prometheus as ‘you the 
craftsman,’ ‘the planner,’ ‘the deviser,’ when in so helpless a 
situation. In the same play, v. 62, it occurs without any 
such irony— 


" tye 
BO cogiorhs dv Awds vwléorepos. 


‘duller in his art than Zeus.’ In one of the fragments of 
fEschylus cogorie is applied to Orpheus, denoting ‘ musician,’ 
or ‘ master.’ 

Herodotus (born 484 B.c.) uses the word without any 
good or bad intent to denote a man distinguished for 
wisdom or philosophy; cf. 1. 49, amexvéovrat é¢ Ddpodie axpa- 
Cobcac rAobry GAXoL TE Of TavTEg ek Tig “EAAASOe cogioral, 
of ,roUrov Tov xpdvov ériyyavoy éidvrec, we ExacTo¢ avTaV 
amuvéoro, kal o)) Kal SéAwY avip AOnvaioc. In this passage 
we see that there is not the slightest allusion to the so-called 
‘Sophists’ of the time of Socrates; of mdavrec x rij¢ ‘EAAadoe 
copicrat implies those who professed or were noted for any 
kind of intellectual ability. The term would include /iterats 
and statesmen, just as much as philosophers. In I. 49, 
Herodotus speaks of of émiyevduevor rodryw (Melampus), 
cogicral, meaning something analogous to ‘ the Theosophists 
who came after him.’ In tv. 95 he applies the term to Pytha- 
goras, “EAAhvwy ob ry aobeveotdtw cogioryg Iv0aydpy, where 
it simply means ‘ philosopher.’ 

Aristophanes, though born probably about 449 8.c., began his 
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career as a writer so extremely early, that his play of the Clouds 
was brought out in 423. In this play we have a most important 
caricature of the Sophistic spirit as an innovating and corrupt- 
ing element in the education of youth. It will be worth while | 
to advert to this picture hereafter. At present, as we are dealing 
only with the name ‘ Sophist,’ it is enough to remark that this 
name is never in the Clouds applied to the teachers of the 
thinking school (¢povrierfpiov), which is made the subject of 
ridicule. The word occurs three or four times in the play. 
It appears in what might be called its fifth century signifi- 
cation. It no longer has its old indeterminate meaning of 
‘artist’ or ‘ philosopher,’ free from all reproach implied ; nor, 
again, has it reached the limited Platonic sense of ‘paid 
instructor in rhetoric and philosophy.’ While it is still used 
to denote the ‘professors’ of various arts and sciences, an 
association of subtlety and over-refinement, in fact what we 
now understand by ‘ sophistry,’ attaches to it, cf. v. 331, where 
it is said that the clouds are the maintainers of many such 
idle and dreamy professors ;!° in v. 361, Socrates and Prodicus 
are spoken of as the chief amongst the crew of subtle 
speculators ;'* in v. I1I£ sq. we see expressed the popular 
opinion of the Sophist, z.e., a pale and attenuated student ;!° 
and in V. 1306 sq., the term is applied to Strepsiades in allusion 
to his cheating of his creditors," 


Thucydides (born 471 B.c.) who wrote at the end of the fifth 
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century, though not much later in point of years than Herodotus, 
is immensely advanced beyond him in point of style and thought, 
He uses the 
word cogiorai in a sense nearer to that of Plato, than Aristo- - 


and seems to belong in fact to a different era. 


phanes had done, to denote those professional orators who made 
displays of rhetoric (é#tdefEse) before a set audience.!” 
Xenophon (born about 444 B.c.), though a disciple and 
friend of Socrates, stood quite aloof from the transcendental 
We cannot therefore attribute his 
opinion of the Sophists to a mere copying of Plato’s descrip- 


philosophy of Plato. 


tions, even if chronological considerations would allow this. 
Xenophon’s point of view was totally distinct from Plato’s. 
He rather represents the opinions of an educated Athenian of 
the day. The Jocus classicus in his writings with regard to 
the Sophists occurs at the end (as far as it remains) of the 
treatise on Hunting (Cynegeticus, c. xit.). After descanting 
on the advantages of hunting as a moral training for youth, 
he is led to speak of the spurious teaching of ‘ the so-called 
Sophists’ of his time. He says, ‘They pretend to teach 
virtue, but their teaching is a mere pretence.’ '® He has never 
seen any one made a good man by the teaching of a Sophist.’ 
He says, ‘ Many beside me find fault with the Sophists, and 
not with the philosophers, because the former are subtle in 
words and not in thoughts.’® ‘They seek only reputation 
and gain, and do not like the philosophers teach with a dis- 


7 Cf. 11. 38. dwAGs re dxojs Tory 
hoowzeran cal copirrav Oearais éocxé- 
Tes UGddov  wepl wédrews BovrAcvope- 
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18 Gavudiw 88 rdw coqucr&y Kadov- 
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interested spirit.” We see that in this passage the word 
‘ Sophist ’ is used in that sense which it bears uniformly in 
Plato and Aristotle, namely, to denote a professional teacher, 
and we may also judge of the character of the instructions 
given by a Sophist, namely, that they mainly consisted in 
so-called ethical teaching (dact piv éx’ aperjy aye) and in 
rhetoric (¢v roi¢ évduacr cogiZovra). Xenophon testifies to 
their rapacious spirit, and to the general disrepute mm which 
the profession and the name of Sophist was held (éyovar 6? 
cai dAXoe roAXol—8S tori Svedoc rapa ye TOoI¢ eV Ppovovar). 
The charge that they ‘hunted after rich young men,’ may 
have emanated from Socrates. It is repeated in the half 
humorous definition of their character, given in Plato’s 
Sophist. 

In one passage of the Memorabilia Xenophon uses the word 
sogiorn¢ apparently in a less determinate sense to denote 
‘philosopher’ (cf. Mem. rv. ii. 1, ypdéupara woAAd ouvedeypévoy 
TONTHWY TE Kal GOPLOTWY THY edSoximwrarwv.) In Bem. 1.1. 11, 
(6 xaAdobuevog b7d Trav codioTwr Kdcpoc), there seems to be 
an allusion to the technical nomenclature introduced or em- 
ployed by the Sophists properly so called, 7.¢., the professional 
teachers.”4 In Mem. 1. vi. 1, Xenophon speaks of "Avripovra rov 
cogiornyv. It is uncertain whether Antiphon of Rhamnus, the 
master of Thucydides, is here meant. Whoever is the person 
alluded to, he is described as making it a reproach to Socrates 


 O! cogicral 3 éri rg etarargy | driudfew. al udev yap codicral mw)ov- 
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31 Cf. Plato’s Meno, p. 85. xadotoe 
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that he asked no pay for his teachings, to which Socrates 
replies that the sale of wisdom is a kind of prostitution, and 
that those who practise it are stigmatized with the name 
of Sophists.”” We find then in Xenophon that a definite sense 
(on the whole) is now attached to the name Sophist, i.c., 
a professional teacher demanding pay for his instructions. 

The next testimony we have to cite is that of Isocrates, 
who was born 436 B.c., and was thus seven years older than 
Plato. He seems to have been to some extent the pupil of 
Socrates, but he maintained himself afterwards by keeping a 
school of rhetoric, which was attended by the most distin- 
guished pupils. His direction was entirely practical, as is 
evinced by frequent passages of his works, in which he ex- 
presses contempt or dislike of the speculative spirit. On the 
one hand he uses the term ‘Sophist’ in its received meaning 
of professional teacher, and on the other hand he is in the 
habit of employing it loosely and vaguely to apply to diteratz or 
philosophers in general. Isocrates was totally incapable of 
appreciating the philosophic spirit, and from his point of view, 
which regarded practical success as alone worth having, he 
ignored altogether any distinction’ between the philosopher 
and the Sophist. His aversion to speculation vents itself in a 
confused and indiscriminate carping at the literary profession 
and the philosophers. His oration xara rwv Logrorwv, which 


- 1s fragmentary, contains an attack on ‘those who undertake 


to teach.’ He ridicules the magnitude of their promises,— 
their imposture in offering to impart to youths virtue and’ 
the art of attaiming happiness; and the absurdity of their 


demanding in return for these inestimable advantages, the 


paltry sum of three or four minw, This class of teachers he 
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calls the disputants, (of wept rac epidac dtarpiBovrec) ; from 
them he passes on to censure those that offer to impart poli- 
tical discourses, being all the while themselves incompetent, 
and speaking as if such discourses had no relation to particular 
occasions, but could, like the art of writing, be acquired once 
for all. The reproaches he makes use of are some of them 
identical with thoge to be found in the dialogues of Plato, as, 
for instance, that the Sophists cannot trust those very pupils 
to whom they are undertaking to teach justice. He laughs 
at their affecting to despise wealth, and says that their mean 
condition, and adherence to mere verbal distinctions, has made 
many prefer to remain unscientific, as despising such a kind 
of exercise. 

What Isocrates upholds, however, in contrast to this is not 
a deeper philosophy, but a more polished rhetoric, and he 
names mental qualifications for it, which are precisely such as 
Plato thought most undesirable. Tatra 88 roAXg émyedsiac 
deicbar cal Yuyiic avépexii¢g wai doEacruncg Epyov eva. In 
another passage (Philippus, § 12), Isocrates uses the term 
Sophist with what seems to be an undeniable allusion to Plato’s 
Republic and Laws. Speaking of the futility of abstract 
political speculations, he says, aA’ dpolwe of rorovror rev 
Adywy akupor rvyxavovew dvrec Toig vdpuorg Kal Talc ToAt- 
reiaic Taig vrO TwY sopisriay yeypapptvacc. In his oration, 
De Permutatione (§ 235), he says that Solon, through his 
attention to rhetoric, ‘came to be called one of the Seven 
Sophists, and took the appellation now dishonoured and cen- 
sured by you,’ and in § 313, he affirms that Solon was the 
first of the Athenians to be called a Sophist. This last 
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statement is at variance with that of Plato, who makes Prota- 
goras to have been the first who accepted the appellation 
‘Sophist.’ The discrepancy depends on the ambiguity and 
change of meaning in the term. Solon may have been the first 
Athenian who was called Sophist, in the old sense of the word, 
#.€. philosopher. Protagoras was the first who adopted the 
name in its later sense, t.e. professional teacher of philosophy. 

Hitherto we have dealt with what might be called the 
external side of the character of the Sophists. We have 
seen the impression they produced upon cultivated men, 
who were not troubled to estimate very deeply their tenden- 
cies, viewed as a direction or ‘moment’ in philosophy. In 
Aristophanes we have seen them broadly caricatured, and 
Socrates mixed up with them as their representative. By 
Thucydides they are alluded to as rhetoricians, exhibiting 
their displays of art before an audience. Xenophon, as a 
gentleman and a soldier, expresses contempt for a set of men, 
whom he regards as impostors in teaching, while, on the 
other hand, he respects the philosopher who is free from all 
mercenary motives. Isocrates speaks of them partly with the — 
bitterness of a rival teacher, and one who has experienced 
hostility from some of them, and partly he despises the use- 
Jess and unpractical character of their teaching, its empty 
pretence, and idle verbal subtleties. Passing on now to 
Plato, we shall first be able to gain much additional informa- 
tion from him as to this same external side of the Grecian 
Sophists; afterwards we shall learn from him to appreciate 
the inner essence of that spirit which he calls 7 cogiorixy, and 
which may undoubtedly be looked upon as an actual phase 
of human thought, by no means confined to the age of 
Socrates. 
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It has been a common mistake to understand, under the 
name of ‘the Sophists’ certain particular individuals, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, Polus, Thrasymachus, and 
one or two others, who figure in the dialogues of Plato. 
Enough has been said to show that in earlier writers the name 
Is never used to indicate a sect in philosophy, and it is equally 
true that in Plato it is the name of a profession, not of a sect ; 
nor is it ever restricted by him to the above-mentioned indi- 
viduals, who are merely eminent members of what was indeed 
a very wide-spread profession. In the Meno, p. 91, Socrates 
is made to speak as if Protagoras was not by any means even 
the first of the Sophists, cat ob pdévov pwraydpac, adda kat 
GAXot TapwoAXot of piv mpdrepov yeyovdrec éxelvov, of d? Kal 
viv tre Ovrec. And by astill more remarkable mode of speaking 
in the Ethics of Aristotle 1x. 1. 5-7, Protagoras appears to be 
in a sort of way contrasted with the Sophists.” Itis true that 
Plato represents Protagoras to have been the first to assume 
openly the name of Sophist (cf. Protag. p. 317), but he also gives 
a humorous picture in the same dialogue, p. 314, of the crowds 
of Sophists flocking to the house of Callias, so that the porter 
mistaking Socrates and Hippocrates for members of the pro- 
fession, would scarcely open the door to them.” Within the 
house they find a conclave of persons, ‘most of them foreigners 
whom Protagoras, like another Orpheus, had drawn after him 
from their own cities’—amongst others, ‘Antimerus the 
Mendean, the most famous of the pupils of Protagoras, who 
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- was learning with professional objects, meaning to be a 
Sophist (é7t réyvy pavOavea, we sogioti¢g éodpuevoc.) Prota- 
goras takes great merit to himself for openly declaring his art, 
for he confesses ‘that a certain amount of envy attaches to it; 
that, going about drawing away youths from their kindred and 
connexions under the promise of making them better if they 
associated with him—he was likely to be assailed with hosti- 

-lity; old as he is, however, no harm has ever come to him on 
account of his candour.’ (pp. 316-317.) 

It is interesting to trace in Plato the indications of general 
opinion about the Sophists. In spite of their great success he 
represents them to have been held in dislike and suspicion by 
persons of honour, who at the same time made no pretensions to 
philosophy. This feeling is instinctively expressed by the young 
Hippocrates (Protag. p. 312), who being asked whether he is 
going to Protagoras in order himself to become a Sophist, con- 
fesses that he should consider this a great disgrace.2?7_ By Cal- 
licles, in the Gorgias (p. 519), a sweeping contempt is expressed 
for ‘ those who profess to teach virtue ;’ Socrates asks, ‘ Is it not 
absurd in them to find fault with the conduct of those whom they 
have undertaken to make virtuous?’ Callicles replies, ‘Of course 
It is, but why should you speak about a set of men, who are 
absolutely worthless?’ Socrates answers, ‘ Because I find the 
procedure of the Sophist and the Rhetorician identically the 
same.’ In the Meno the question being, Is virtue teachable ? 
Socrates argues that if it be so, there must be teachers of it, 
and inquires of Anytus, ‘To whom shall we send Meno to 
learn virtue from? Whether to the Sophists?’ Anytus repu- 
diates the idea, since ‘ these corrupt all who come near them.’ 
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Socrates, in reply to this, urges, ‘ How is it possible this 
should be true of the Sophists ;—a cobbler who professed to 
mend shoes but made them worse, would be found out in less 
than thirty days, how then could Protagoras have remained 
undetected and maintained so great a reputation and made so 
great a fortune, deceiving the whole of Greece for more than 
forty years? At all events, must we not concede that if they: 
do harm to others, they do so unconsciously, and are like men 
insane?’ To this Anytus answers, ‘That ¢hey are insane who 
give money to the Sophists, and still more so the states who 
allow them to practise their art.’ Socrates says, ‘Some one 
of the Sophists must have wronged you, Anytus, or you | 
would not be so bitter.’ Anytus says, ‘No, I never had any- 
thing to do with them.’ Socrates asks, ‘ How then can you 
know what they are like?’ Anytus says, ‘Oh, I know well 
enough what they are hke without having had anything to 
do with them.’ Socrates implies that Anytus is speaking not 
from knowledge but prejudice. He dismisses the subject by 
adding, ‘ after all, there is perhaps something in what you 
say, (kal towe tt Afyetc. Meno, p. 92). . 

In this diseussion it 1s observable that the abuse of the 
Sophists 1s put into the mouth of Anytua, the accuser of 
Socrates, who may be looked at as the representative of conser- 
vative feehng in Athens. Full justice is done in the dialogue 
(Meno, p. 90) to the eminence of his position, his wealth, and 
political influence. But afterwards, dramatically, his arbitrary, 
narrow, and unfair turn of mind comes out. Evidently we 
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cannot say that in the Meno, Plato calumniates the Sophisfs 
or vilifies them as opponents and rivals of Socrates. Rather he 
makes it appear that there is something hasty and inconsidered 
in the popular feeling against them (which is a true, but 
blundering instinct), and that the philosopher must consider 
their claims, their tendencies, and the phenomena of their suc- 
cess from a deeper point of view. 

To a similar purport Socrates is made to speak in the 
Republic (p. 492), where he says to Adeimantus, ‘ Perhaps 
you think with the multitude that youths are corrupted by 
Sophists, and do not perceive that Society is itself the greatest 
Sophist, educating and moulding young and old. What 
Sophist or private instructor could withstand the powerful 
voice of the world? Don’t you see that the so-called Sophists 
do nothing else but follow public opinion? They teach nothing 
else but the popular dogmas, They are like keepers of a wild 
beast, who, when they have studied his moods and learned to 
understand his noises, call this a system and a philosophy.’ 
The common accusation had been that the Sophists unsettled 
young men’s opinions, and turned them away from the esta- 
blished beliefs. Socrates implies, ‘I am willing to exonerate 
them from this. Rather I have to complain that the Sophists 
are too unsophisticated, that they are too much merely 
echoes of the popular voice; that they have ‘ plus que personne, 
Vesprit que tout le monde a.’ ’ 

Viewed externally the Sophists presented the appearance 
of a set of teachers, such as first appeared in Greece towards 
the middle of the fifth century 3B.c.(Protagoras was born 
about B.c. 480, and began to practise his art in his thirtieth 
year, but there were others before him). They were for the 
most part itinerant teachers, going from city to city. They 
would make displays of their rhetoric (érede(Eee), and then 
invite the youths of their audience to come and receive in- 
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struction with a view to becoming able men in the state (devol, 
habiles hommes, &c.). Their instructions were various, rhetoric 
and dialectic, ethics, music, and physical science. Some, such as 
Hippias, professed a pantological knowledge, others, as Gorgias, 
confined themselves to rhetoric. Their profits no doubt varied 
with their success, some must have been ill-paid and wretched, 
as represented by Aristophanes and Isocrates. The leading 
members of the profession seem to have made large sums of 
money. On this point, however, Isocrates is at direct issue 
with Plato. Socrates says in the Meno, p. 91, that ‘he 
knew of Protagoras gaining greater wealth by his pro- 
fession than Phidias and ten other sculptors put together.’ 
And in the Hippias Major (p. 282-283) Prodicus is said 
to have made immense sums ;?* Hippias is made to boast that 
‘when quite a young man he made in Sicily, in a short space 
of time, more than 150 minw (£450), and that in one little 
village, Inycus, he made more than 20 minw’ (£60). He 
adds, however, ‘that he supposes he has made more than any 
two Sophists put together.’ In contradiction to this picture, 
Isocrates gives a much more limited account of the pecuniary 
success of the Sophists. He says (De Permutatione, 155-156), 
‘ Not one of the so-called Sophists will be found to have 
amassed much money. Some of them lived in small, others 
in very moderate circumstances. Gorgias of Leontium made 
the most on record. He lived in Thessaly, where people 
were very rich, attained a great age, was long given up to his 
business, had no settled habitation in any state, paid no taxes 
nor contribution, had no wife nor children, and so was free from 
this the most continual tax of all—and with these advantages 
beyond others for acquiring a fortune, he only left behind him 
at the last 1000 staters” (£125 ?). This oration was written 
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in the eighty-second year of Isocrates’ life, and probably much 
later than the above-mentioned dialogues of Plato; the fame 
of the achievements of the Sophists was therefore less fresh. 
Isocrates, being himself a paid teacher, was complaining of the 
difficulty of making enough, he was therefore not likely to 
take a sanguine view of success in this department; also, 
it is credible that the Sophists did, as is usually the case with 
persons whose gains are irregular, not save much or leave much 
behind them. Hence we need not find a great difficulty in 
the discrepancy of the two statements. Plato represents 
popular rumours and external surprise at the success of a new 
profession ; Isocrates, taking the other side, goes into details 
and shows that in the long run there was nothing so very 
wonderful effected, after all. 

With regard to the reproach against the Sophists, that 
their teaching for money at all was something discreditable— 
an argument has been raised, that this is really no reproach, 
as the practice of so many respectable men among the 
moderns may serve to testify. But we should endeavour to 
put ourselves into the position of the ancients, and the 
following considerations may help us to do so. (1) The 
practice of the Sophists was an innovation, and jarred on 
men’s feelings. There was something that to the natural 
prejudices of the mind seemed more beautiful in the old 
simple times, when wisdom, if imparted, was given as a gift. 
As soon as the Sophists began their career, the fine and free 
spirit of the old philosophers seemed gone. When Hippias 
boasts of his gains, Socrates ironically replies, ‘ Dear me, how 
much wiser men of the present day are than those of old 
time. You seem to be just the reverse of Anaxagoras. For 
he is said to have had a fortune left him and to have lost it 
all, such a poor Sophist was he (otrwe atrév avdnra 
cog¢iZeafa:), and other such stories are told of the ancients.’ 
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(Hipp. Major, p. 283.) (2) With the Sophists systematic 
education began for the first time. Undoubtedly this was a 
necessity. But it is equally true that about the administra- 
tion of systematic education there is something that appears 
at first sight slavish and mechanical. The Greeks had not 
yet learned those principles according to which a sense of 
duty will dignify the meanest tasks. They tested things too 
exclusively in reference to the standard of the fine and the 
noble (xaAdv). (3) But it was not simply the office of the 
paid schoolmaster that was disliked in the Sophist. We do 
not find that the teachers of gymnastics or of harp-playing 
were held in disrepute. Those who kept schools for boys were 
looked down upon, it is true,®° but were not identified with the 
Sophists. The latter taught not boys, but youths; again they 
taught not the necessary rudiments, but something more 
pretentious—wisdom, philosophy, political skill, virtue, and 
the conduct of life. To make a market of the highest subjects 
and of divine philosophy, seemed to men like Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, little less than a sort of sintony. There was a 
charlatanism in the offer to teach these things to all comers, 
which was from different causes equally offensive to ordinary 
men and to the philosophers. Men like Anytus and Aristo- 
phanes complained that the Sophists corrupted youth by 
teaching them subtleties and unsettling their opinions. In 
this complaint there was a part of the truth. The phile- 
sophers added the other side, by complaining that the Sophists 
were shallow and rhetorical, that they flattered popular 
prejudices instead of displacing them. The Sophists were 
vilipended by the philosophers not merely as paid teachers, 
but as paid charlatans.*! 
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The most characteristic and prominent creation of the 
Sophistic era was, in one word, rhetoric. But as rhetoricians, 
the Sophists were themselves the creatures of their times. 
Circumstances were ripe in the Greek states for the develop- 
ment of this new direction of the human mind, and it came. 
Cicero (Brutus, c. 12) quoting from Aristotle’s lost work, the 
Luvaywy)h Texvov, tells us that Rhetoric took its rise in 
Sicily, ‘ when after the expulsion of the tyrants (. ¢. Thrasy- 
bulus, B.c. 467), many lawsuits arose with regard to the claims 
of citizens now returning from banishment and who had been 
dispossessed of their property. The incessant litigation which 
this led to, caused Corax and Tisias to draw up systems of the 
art of speaking ; (for before this time there had been careful 
speaking and even written speeches, but no fixed method or 
rationale.) Hence also Protagoras came to write his common- 
places of oratory and Gorgias his encomia,’ Everywhere in 
Greece circumstances were analogous to those in Sicily. 
Personal freedom gave rise to the contests of the law courts. 
Nothing was more necessary than that a citizen should be 
able to defend his own cause. The demand for instruction in 
rhetoric, and for the development of all its arts, means, and 
appliances was met everywhere by the Sophists. 

Hence the impression they produced on the national speech 
and thought was almost unspeakably great. To trace the 
technical changes and advances in the various systems from 
Corax to Isocrates, belongs to the history of rhetoric. It 
will suffice for the present purpose to make a few remarks on 
the Sophistical rhetoric in its relation to life and modes of 
thought. Two separate tendencies seem to have manifested 
themselves from the very outset among the masters of compo- 
sition. On the one hand, the Sicilian school represented by 
Gorgias of Leontium, Polus of Agrigentum, and their fol- 
lower, Alcidamas of Elxa, in Asia Minor, aimed at evérea, 
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‘fine speaking.’ On the other hand, the Greek school, led 
by Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hippias, devoted themselves 
more especially to dpQoérea, ‘ correct speaking.’ From these 
opposite but concurrent tendencies arose that which may be 
ealled ‘style’ in Greece, and which did not exist before the 
middle of the fifth century. 

The achievements of Protagoras and the ‘ Greek’ rhetoricians 
seem to have amounted to no less than the foundation of 
grammar, etymology, philology, the distinction of terms, 
prosody, and literary criticism. .In judging of the so-called 
verbal quibbles of the Sophists, we have to transport ourselves 
to a time anterior to the commonest abstractions of grammar 
and logic. Protagoras was the first to introduce that thinking 
upon words which was one manifestation of the subjective 
tendencies of the day. His work, entitled Op@oérea (which 
is mentioned by Plato, Phedrus, p. 267), most probably con- 
tained a variety of speculations, as well philological as gram- 
matical. And even his ’AA/@ea appears from Plato’s Cratylus 
(p. 391) to have touched upon etymological questions. From 
Aristotle's Jthetoric, 111. 5, we learn that Protagoras was the 
first. to classify the genders of nouns, calling them dppeva, 
OnAea, and oxein. From Soph. Elench. xiv. § 1, we learn that 
he considered the terminations -1¢ and -n& ought to be 
appropriated to the masculine gender, so that to say piv 
ovAopévny would beasolecism. In the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(v. 668—692), Socrates is ludicrously introduced as following 
out these ideas, and wishing to alter the termination of xép- 
Sorrog and aXsxrpéwy to suit the feminine gender. Another 
of the grammatical performances of Protagoras was the classi- 
fication of the Adyog¢ or ‘ form of speech,’ into question, answer, 
command, and prayer (Diogenes Laert. rx. 52), a classification 
which seems to have had some affinity with that of the moods 
of verbs. The allusions in the Clouds to the art of metres, 
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versification, and rhythms, seem to imply the practice of 
similar studies in the school of Protagoras. Lastly, his 
speculations in etymology and language seem to have been 
made in support of his philosophical doctrine of ‘ knowing and 
_ being,’—avrwy pérpov avOpwrog (ef. Plato’s Cratylus, .c.). 

Prodicus, who is said to have been the master of Socrates 
(cf. Protagoras, p. 341, Hippias Major, p. 282), was famous 
for his distinctions between words of cognate signification and 
apparently synonymous. He is reported to have said ‘that a 
right use of words is the beginning of knowledge’ (zpwrov 
yap, &¢ ono [Ipdduog, wept dvoparwy dpOdrnro¢ pabciv dei, 
Euthydem. p. 277). In Plato’s Protagoras, p. 337, a speech is 
put into his mouth, which exhibits an amusing caricature of 
his style. Every sentence contains a verbal refinement, and 
is thrown back on itself, in order to furnish out some anti- 
thetical distinction in language. ‘We must be impartial, but 
not indifferent listeners (corvode piv elva, tcove 82 wh). The 
speakers should dispute, not wrangle (auqio3nrety piv, épiZev 
6? uf). So they will gain our esteem, rather than our applause 
(evSoxiotre kat ovx ératvotoGe), and we shall feel rather joy 
than pleasure (cippavoluzba, ody HdolueBa).’ 

In themselves, many of the distinctions drawn by 
Prodicus were probably of little value—many were over- 
strained, and even false; cf. Charmides, p. 163, where a dis- 
tinction is given which is said to be after the manner of 
Prodicus. It is between zolnoig and mpakic—mpaktc is 
defined to be rolnote ray ayabay, but we must acknowledge 
the merit of this first attempt at separating the different 
shades of language, and fixing a nomenclature. The powerful 
influence of this example (not always a healthy one) may be 
traced in the style of Thucydides. And its full development 
was attained in the accurate terminology of Aristotle. 

The short speech assigned to Hippias in the Protagoras of 
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Plato (p. 337), and that in Hipp. Maj. p. 282, being obvious ca- 
ricatures, give us still a conception of his manner. He appears 
to have united some of the splendour of the Sicilian school to 
the self-conscious and introverted writing of the Greek 
rhetoricians. This combination gives the sentences attributed 
to him a shadowy resemblance to the style of Thucydides, as, 
for instance, the following :—pac ovy aicypoy thy piv piow 
TWY ToaypaTwy Eldlval, copwraroug 8 dbvrac Trav ‘EAAhvwv 
Kal kar’ avro rovro vuv ovveAnAvOdrac rie re ‘EXAdOoc tlic 
avTo To wpuTavelov Tii¢ coplac Kai avTiig Tic WéAEwe tic Tov 
péytoroy kat 6APBiwraroy olkov révee, pndiv robrov rou agw- 
patocg a&.ov aroghvacfa.. Of course here the pomp of the 
words covers vapidity of thought, but one can see the outward 
husk and hollow shell of style. : 

The influence of Gorgias upon the writers of Greece 
probably exceeded that of any other Sophist. After his first 
essays in speculation, he appears to have renounced philosophy 
and to have proclaimed himself a teacher of rhetoric. He 
was chosen by his countrymen, the Leontines, to come as 
ambassador to Athens in the year 427 38.c., asking aid 
against Syracuse. Thucydides (i111. 68), with his usual 
reserve on all matters the least extraneous, makes no mention 
of his name. Diodorus (x11. 53) has the following remarks 
on this event :—‘ At the head of the envoys was Gorgias the 
rhetorician, a man who far surpassed all his contemporaries in 
oratorical skill; he also was the first inventor of the art of 
rhetoric. He amazed the Athenians, quick-witted and fond 
of oratory as they were (dvrac edpueic Kal pidoAdyoue), by 
the strangeness (ry EeviZovre) of his language, by his extra- 
ordinary avrifera, and iod«wAa, and wapica, and épuocoréAevra, 
and other figures of the same kind, which at that time from 
the novelty of their style were deemed worthy of adoption, 
but are now looked upon as affected and ridiculous when used | 
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in such nauseous superabundance.’ The speeches of Gorgias 
were thus most elaborately constructed, and in addition to 
their almost metrical character, bordered upon poetry also in 
their use of metaphors and of compound words. Aristotle 
comments upon the fault of writing prose as if it were poetry, 
and he severely says that this was done by the first prose 
writers because they observed how great was the success of 
poets in covering by their diction the emptiness of their 
thoughts.** Aristotle in another place quotes from Gorgias 
and from Alcidamas, his follower, several instances of what he 
calls ‘frigidity’ (buypdrne, Rhet. 111. 1), produced by pompous 
or poetical words and compounds. He also mentions two of 
the rhetorical tricks of Gorgias. One was that Gorgias 
boasted he could never be at a loss in speaking, ‘for if he 
is speaking of Achilles, he praises Peleus,’ z.e., he will go off 
from his subject into something collateral (Riet. 111. xvi. 2). 
The other device was one full of shrewdness ; he said, ‘ You. 
should silence your adversary’s earnestness with jest, and his 
jest with earnest.’”*3 Among the imitators of Gorgias were 
Agathon and Isocrates. The speech of Agathon in the 
Symposium of Plato is an example of the extreme of the 
flowery style. Socrates remarks at its conclusion, that he has 
been almost petrified by the speaking Gorgias (z.e. Gorgon’s) 
head which Agathon has presented to him. The influence of 
Gorgias may also be extensively detected in the antitheses 
(often forced), the balance of sentences, and the occasionally 
poetical diction of Thucydides. 

Rhetoric, viewed historically, considered as a thinking about 
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words and the possibilities of language, was by no means, as 
we have seen, coeval with the origin of states and of human 
thought. It was a somewhat late product of civilization. 
But it was a path which there was an inherent necessity for 
opening and exploring. From this point of view, thanks are 
due to the more eminent Sophists for their contributions 
towards the formation of Grecian prose style, for developing 
the idea of the period, and bringing under the domain of art 
that which before was left uncultivated. If in their own 
writing ornament was overdone, they may be considered in 
this, as in other things, to occupy a transition place, and to 
have served as pioneers to others. 

But there is yet another aspect in which rhetoric must be 
regarded, and that is, not merely as an affair of words and 
sentences, but as d direction and phase of thought itself. It 
consists in attention to form, producing neglect of matter—in 
striving for the brilliant and the plausible, instead of for the 
true—in decking out stale thoughts with a fresh outer garment 
of words—in enforcing a conclusion without having tested the 
premises. This takes up the arts of the lawyer into the philo- 
sopher’s or the teacher’s chair; it covers its ignorance with a 
cloak of verbosity; it will never confess there is anything it 
does not know. This most truly keeps the key of knowledge, 
and will neither enter in itself nor let other men come in. It 
speaks things which it does not feel; its utterances come from 
the fancy, and not from the heart; its pictures are not taken 
from nature; its metaphors are unnecessary; its pathos is 
hollow. If language be looked on as not separate from 
thought, but identical with it, then is rhetoric false thought, 
as opposed to true. There are, no doubt, various degrees and , 
stages of rhetorical falsehood. The highest kind is that which 
consists in some slight exaggeration in a word or an expres- 
sion. This often takes place in cases where a speaker or writer 
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fully and sincerely believes the general import of what he is 
asserting; but in setting forth the separate parts he allows 
himself to quit the stern simplicity of what he actually feels. 
Again, when a foregone conclusion has lost its freshness, 
rhetoric is called in in the hope of enlivening it. The most 
flagrant rhetorical falsity would, of course, consist in the 
advocacy of propositions which the speaker not only did not 
believe (in the sense of not feeling or realizing them), but 
absolutely disbelieved. As men are not fiends, this is extremely 
rare. Rhetoric usually juggles the mind of the speaker as well | 
as of his audience. It takes off the attention of both from 
examining the truth. It is, for the most part, well-meaning, 
and is much rather a defender than an impugner of the common 
orthodox opinions. Hence it was that Plato defined rhetoric 
to be a trick of flattering the populace. Hence, also, he said 
that the Sophists studied the humours of society, as one might 
study the temper of a wild beast. In the practice of the 
Sophists, Plato saw rhetoric and Sophistry** identical. 
Sophistry consisted in substituting rhetoric for philosophy, 
words for thoughts (év roi¢g dvduace acoplZovrat xal ovK év Toig 
vorpuct. Xen. Cyneget. /.c.). With Plato, philosophy was a 
higher kind of poetry, in which reason and imagination both 
found their scope. With the Sophists, it was an harangue 
(rideEce) upon any given subject, with figures and periods to 
catch applause. Aristotle, indeed, was enabled afterwards to 
look at rhetoric in a mere abstract way, as the art of composition, 
and so to separate the rhetorician from the Sophist, since 1t was 
not necessary that rhetoric should be used in a Sophistical 
spirit. But Plato always regards rhetoric as a false impulse in 
human thought; he always considers it in the concrete, and 
never as a mere instrument to be used and abused, And that 


* Cf. Gorgias, p. 529. Tabriv, & paxdpt’, dort coguorhs xal pjrwp. 
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the rhetorical spirit is a reality, attaching itself above all to the 
highest subjects, to philosophy and religion, and, like ‘the 
bloom of decay,’ luxuriantly overgrowing them,—this the 
experience of all ages and of every thinking man can testify. 

If Aristotle does not identify rhetoric with Sophistry, he 
yet very distinctly acknowledges the existence of the latter 
as a phase of thought. He does not, however, any more 
than Plato, speak of definite doctrines belonging to the 
Sophists, as if they were a school of philosophers with their 
own metaphysical or ethical creed. When he says ‘ Some 
persons think justice to-be a mere conventional distinction’ (Hh. 
Vv. vil. 2), or ‘ Hence they call justice our neighbour’s good,’ 
(£th. v. vi. 6), we are accustomed to assert that ‘ Aristotle is 
here alluding to the Sophists,’ but he himself never speaks in 
this way of the doctrines of the Sophists. He speaks 
repeatedly of their practice, of their method, of certain tricks 
in argument commonly used by them; he says that in their 
teaching they put rhetoric on a level with Politics. Again, 
he treats of the position of Protagoras as a definite philo-- 
sophical dogma, but as peculiar to Protagoras, not as common 
to the Sophists, ‘Lastly he speaks of ‘ Sophistic’ as a par- 
ticular tendency or method in thought, which he compares 
with dialectic and with philosophy. Aristotle in all that he 
says about the Sophistical spirit no doubt accepts, analyses, 
and reduces to method much that is to be found in the 
Platonic dialogues. But it would be a most unwarrantable 
scepticism to consider Aristotle’s statements a mere blind 
repetition of certain calumnies or hostile caricatures. Such 
an opinion would not only go against all historical evidence, 
but it would ignore most ungratefully one of the deepest 
utterances and most significant lessons of ancient philosophy. 
Truly if Sophistry be a chimera, we had better close at once 
the volume of Plato. 
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Sophistry, as represented in the person of the two most 
eminent Sophists, sprang almost simultaneously from the 
north and the south. Also it may be said to have derived its 
origin more or less immediately from two directly opposite 
schools of previous thinkers. Protagoras of Abdera starts 
from the principle of Heraclitus that all is becoming; 
Gorgias of Leontium took up the Eleatic principle of absolute 
unity. Both Protagoras and Gorgias may be considered to 
have held their character as philosophers in some measure 
distinct from their professional character as rhetoricians and 
teachers, and yet the results of their philosophizing coloured 
their teaching. The philosophy of the two can never be said 
to have amalgamated, and yet it exhibits a common element. 
An accurate statement of the doctrine of Protagoras appears 
in the Theaetetus of Plato, which is intended to refute it, but 
which at the same time treats its author with all respect. 
We see at once that it was a profound doctrine, and of the 
greatest importance as a ‘moment’ in philosophy. Heraclitus 
had said that all is motion, or becoming,—Protagoras 
analyses this becoming into its two sides, the active and the 
passive, in other words the objective and subjective. Nothing 
exists absolutely, things attam an existence by coming in . 
contact with and acting on an organ of sensation, that is, a 
subject. Thus all existence is merely relative, and depends in 
each case on a relation to the individual percipient; and 
therefore ‘man is the measure of all things, of the existent 
that they exist, and of things non-existent that they do not 
exist.’ This proposition on the one hand contains the germ 
of all philosophy, on the other hand it renders philosophy 
impossible by reducing all knowledge and existence to mere 
sensation. It contains the germ of all philosophy by asserting 
that all knowledge, and therefore all existence, as far as we 
can conceive it, consists in the relation between an object and 
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a subject, that every object implies a subject and every 
subject an object. This cannot be gainsaid, and it is in 
short one of the main purposes of philosophy to hft men out ~ 
of their common unreflecting belief in the absolute existence 
of external objects, into so much idealism as this. But the 
principle of Protagoras falls short in its misconception and 
too great limiting of the subjective side of existence. Objects 
exist only in relation to a subject, but not necessarily in 
relation to individual perceptions. If individual perception 1s 
the measure of all things, the same object will be capable of 
contradicting qualities at the same moment according as it 
appears different to different individuals; a thing can then be 
and not be at the same time; the distinction between true 
and false will be done away; even denial (avriAéyev) must 
cease. Protagoras acknowledged these results ; he said, ‘ What 
appears true to a person is true to him. I cannot call it false, 
I can only endeavour to make his perceptions, not truer but 
better, 7.e., such as are more expedient for him to entertain.’ 
Man is indeed the measure of all things, not the individual 
man with his changeable and erring perceptions, but the uni- 
versal reason of man, manifesting itself more or less distinctly 
in the deepest intuitions of those who are pure and wise, and 
who attain most nearly to the truth. The principle of Pro- 
tagoras, by calling attention to the subjective side of knowledge, 
led the way to what has been called ‘ critical’ philosophy, to a 
critic of cognition itself; and this was a great advance upon 
former systems, which regarded knowledge and existence too 
much as if absolutely objective. But Protagoras himself 
rested in sensationalism, and becoming from his own system 
sceptical about truth altogether, he seems to have returned (as 
above-mentioned), to mere principles of expediency. His sen- 
sational theory and his scepticism about knowledge are not to 
be regarded as Sophistical, in the Platonic sense of the word. 
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But with this sceptical foundation to all theories, to commence 
teaching virtue; to have thus reduced virtue to a matter of 
expediency for daily life—to have combined such acute pene- 
tration with so little moral or scientific earnestness—after explo- 
ding philosophy to have fallen back upon popular and prudential 
Ethics—this indeed was to exhibit many of the essential features 
of that Sophistry against which Plato directed all his strength. 
We see traces of the same spirit—of_acute and active in- 
tellect combined with a certain trifimg and unreality upon 
the gravest subjects—in the well-known sentence of Protagoras 
on the gods: ‘ Respecting the gods, I neither know whether 
they exist or do not exist; for there is much that hinders this 
knowledge; namely, the obscurity of the subject, and the 
shortness of human life.’*> This scepticism, as far as we can 
conjecture its tendency, does not consist in denying the 
Grecian Polytheism in order to substitute in its place some 
deeper conception. It cannot, therefore, be considered parallel 
to the philosophical contempt of Xenophanes and others for 
the fables of Paganism. Protagoras despairs of a theology, 
and proclaims his despair, and falls back upon practical success, 


The celebrated thesis of Gorgias, which formed the subject 
of his book ‘ On Nature, or the Non-existent,’ and of which a 
sketch is preserved in the treatise, called Aristotle’s, De Xeno- 
phane, Zenone, et Gorgid, and also in Sextus Empiricus (ad. 
Math, vit. 65), 1s one of the most startling utterances of 
antiquity. It consists of three propositions. (1) Nothing 
exists. (2) If it does exist, it cannot be known. (3) If it can 
be known, it cannot be communicated.*® The extravagant 
character of this position was denounced by Isocrates in the 
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opening of his Helen. He is speaking of the inveterate habit 
of defending patadoxes which had so long prevailed, and he 
asks, ‘ Who 1s so behind-hand (dyimalfe) as not to know that 
Protagoras and the Sophists of that time left us compositions 
of the kind I have named, and even more vexatious? for how 
could any one surpass the audacity of Gorgias, who dared to 
say that nothing of existing things exists?’ Isocrates adds to 
the name of Gorgias, those of Zeno and Melissus; he had 
before specified as ridiculous paradoxes the theses that ‘it is 
impossible to speak falsehood’—that ‘it is impossible to deny’ 
—that ‘all virtue is one’—that ‘ virtue is a science.’ Else- 
where (De Permutat. § 268), he mentions as the ‘ theories of the 
old Sophists,’ that ‘the number of existences was according 
to Empedocles, four; according to Ion, three; according to 
Alemson, two; aceording to Parmenides and Melissus, one; 
according to Gorgias, absolutely none.’ ‘We see then that the 
point of view which Isocrates takes 1s, that of so-called common 
sense, and practical life—that he declines to enter upon philo- 
sophical questions at all. He regards the absolute Nihilism of 
Gorgias as belonging to the same sphere of thought, only a 
more flagrant development of it, as the doctrine, ‘ all virtue is 
a science.’ It is always easy to set aside philosophical views as 
repugnant to common sense, as mere subtleties and useless para- 
doxes. But if we enter on philosophy at all, we must accept 
the dialectic of the reason. The difficulties into which it may 
lead us must not be rejected as subtleties, but acknowledged, 
and if possible reconciled, with the views of common sense. 
Philosophy before Gorgias, had been occupied with an 
abstract conception of Being, whether as One or Many. The 
dialectic of the Eleatics had been directed to establish, against 
all testimony of the senses, that the only existence possible is 
one immutable Being. On the other hand, the Ionics main- 
tained the plurality of existences; and Heraclitus especially 
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held the exact contrary to the Eleatic view, that there was no 
permanence or unity, but all was plurality and becoming. 
The dialectic of Gorgias coming in here explodes all philo- 
sophy by a demonstration that ‘nothing exists.’ This part 
of his position he appears to have maintained by bringing 
Eleatic arguments against the Ionic hypothesis, and Ionic 
arguments against the Eleatic hypothesis.” ‘If there is 
existence (ci 0 Zor), it must be either Not-being or Being. 
It cannot be Not-being, else Being will be identical with Not- 
being. It cannot be Being, for then it must be either One or 
Many, either created or uncreate. It cannot be One, for One 
implies divisibility, 2. ¢., plurality. It cannot be Many, for 
the Many is based upon the unit of which it is only the repe- 
tition, and is so essentially One. Again, it cannot be created, 
for it must either be created out of the existent or the non- 
existent. It cannot be the former, else it would have existed 
already. It cannot be the latter, for nothing can come from 
the non-existent. Nor can it be Uncreate, for that implies its 
being Infinite, and the Infinite can have no existence in space.’ 
These arguments are not to be looked at as a mere wanton 
sporting with words. Rather they contain a very penetrating 
insight into some of the difficulties which beset the most 
abstract view of existence. The same difficulties have been 
felt by other philosophers; thus, in the Parmenides of Plato, 
great obstacles have been set forth to considering existence 
either as One or as Many. And Kant represents it as one of 
the antinomies of the reason, that the world can neither be 
conceived of as without a beginning, nor as having had a 
beginning. No blame can possibly attach to Gorgias for 
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these speculations, nor for the conclusions to which they led. 
Plato himself, in the Parmenides (p. 135), urges and exhorts 
the young philosopher to follow out this sort of dialectic. 
‘You should exercise yourself while yet young,’ says Parme- 
nides to Socrates, ‘in that which the world calls waste of time 
(ric Soxobang axphorov elvat cal KaXouueévng ITs THY TOAAwY 
adoXscyiac), else truth will escape you.’ What, then, is this 
method? It consists in the following out of contrary hypo- 
theses, the one and the many, the like and the unlike, 
motion, rest, creation, destruction; not only supposing the 
existence of each of these separate ideas, but afterwards also 
their non-existence ; follow out the consequences in each case, 
and see what comes of the antinomy. All praise, then, is 
due to Gorgias, from Plato’s point of view, for his stringent 
dialectic. To the popular mind, such reasonings appear 
absurd, or repugnant. But the philosopher is only stimulated 
by them to seek for a higher ground of vision, whence these 
seeming contradictions and difficulties may be seen to be recon- 
ciled. We can only regret that we do not possess the entire 
work of Gorgias, in order to know more accurately its exact 
purpose ; whether his arguments were meant to have a universal 
validity, or whether they were only relative to the Ionic and 
-Eleatic philosophies. The latter would seem to be actually 
the case, whatever was meant by the author himself; for the 
destructive arguments of Gorgias, while they are of force 
against previous philosophy, do not touch the universe of 
Plato, in which there was a synthesis of the one and the many, 
of being and not-being. 

' The two remaining theses of Gorgias, that being if exist- 
ent could not be known, and if known could not be communi- 
cated,—contain the strongest form of that subjective idealism 
afterwards repeated by Kant. They place an impassable gulf 
between things in themselves and the human mind. - We can 
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never know things in themselves, all we know is our thought, © 
and the thought is not the thing. Still less could we com- 
municate them to others, for by what organs could we com- 
municate things in themselves? How by speech could we 
convey even the visible? In this part of the dialectic of 
Gorgias, we trace an affinity to the doctrines of Protagoras. 
They each exhibit a tendency to a disbelief in the possibility 
of attaining truth. This scepticism, however, does not con- 
stitute Sophistry. It was not peculiar to the Sophists, but is 
a characteristic universally of the close of the Pre-Socratic 
era of philosophy. Aristotle speaks against it very strongly, 
but he does not call it Sophistry, he attributes it to several 
great names (Metaphys. 111. ¢.4—5). After arguing against 
the saying of Protagoras, he mentions that Democritus said 
‘there is no truth, or it is beyond our finding’ (Anudkpirde 
vé pnow Froe ov Biv elvar adnbic 7H nuiv y adnAov) ; that Em- 
pedocles said ‘thought changes according as men change; 
that Parmenides said in the same way, ‘thought depends on 
our physical state ;’ that Anaxagoras said ‘ things are according 
as men conceive them.’ Aristotle remarks, ‘It is surely an 
evil case, if those who have attained truth most, as loving it 
best, and seeking it most ardently, hold these opinions. It is 
enough to make one despair of attempting philosophy. It 
makes the search after truth a mere wild-goose chase. The 
cause of these opinions is that men, while speculating on exis 
tence, have considered the sensible world to be the only real 
existence. And this latter is full of what is uncertain and merely 
conditional’ (Metaphys. 111. v. 15, 16). Sophistry then is not 
constituted by any theories of cognition or existence. It 
consists in a certain spirit, in a particular purpose with which 
philosophy or the pretence of philosophy, is followed. 
‘Sophistry and dialectic,’ says Aristotle, ‘are conversant with 
the same matter as philosophy, but it differs from them both ; 
VOL. 1, 7 
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from the one in the manner of its procedure, the other in the 
purpose which guides its life. Dialectic is tentative about 
those subjects on which philosophy is conclusive, and Sophistry 
is a pretence, and not a reality.’ 

None of the remaining great Sophists, besides Protagoras 
and Gorgias, appear to have entered upon metaphysical ques- 
tions. Sophistry far rather consists in the absence of fixed 
opinions, than in any tenets whether good or bad. As before 
said, we shall find that Aristotle always speaks of it as a 
spirit, a tendency, atrick, and not as a set of doctrines. In 
one place he speaks of Sophistry as consisting in rhetorie 
applied with certain aims (2hetoric, 1.1. 14). Elsewhere he says 
it is the near neighbour of dialectic (Soph. Hl. xxx1m1.11) It 
consists in using wrangling unfair arguments, with a view of 
astounding the listener,®® in order that out of this triumph, 
reputation, and out of reputation, gain may accrue.” 

The false arguments used for this purpose seem to have 
become a sort of professional prerogative; so that the Sophis- 
tical art, as dramatically represented by Plato, and as analysed 
and reduced to system by Aristotle, may claim the distinction 
of having exhausted all the resources of fallacy—of having 
boldly entered on and utterly explored the possibilities of error 


in human reasoning. Aristotle says that ‘Plato gave no bad _ 


definition of Sophistry in making it to be concerned with the 
non-existent. For the arguments of almost all the Sophists 
may be said to be concerned with the accidental (7.¢. that 
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which has no absolute existence) ; as, for instance, their ques- 
tion whether Coriscus, the musician, 1s the same as plain 
Coriscus ; whether by becoming musical, one absolutely comes 
into being,’ &c, (Metaphys. v. ii..4). Plato had said (Saplist, 
Pp. 59), that ‘ while the philosopher is ever deyoted to the idea 
of the absolutely existent, and thus lives in a region which is 
dark from excess of light, the Sophist, on the other hand, 
takes refuge in the murky region of the non-existent.’ This 
‘non-existent’ was, as Aristotle explained it, the sphere of the 
accidental, the conditional, the relative, as contrasted with 
absolute being. Elsewhere we find that it was a trick of the 
Sophists to avail themselves of a traditional piece of dialectic 
‘older than Protagoras,’ and to argue that to speak falsely 
was impossible, for that would be no less than uttering the 
non-existent, whereas the non-existent-has no existence in any 
sense whatever, and therefore to conceive or utter it is impos- 
sible (Huthydem. p. 284—286). Plato maintains against this 
argument, and against the doctrines of the Eleatics, that in 
some sense ‘not being’ has an existence. We see then that 
to set the relative meaning of a word against its absolute sig- 
nification, to play off the accidental against the essential, 
formed a main part of the ‘Enistic’ art. We might have 
conceived that Plato’s representation of the fallacies employed 
by Euthydemus and Dionysodorus was mere sport of the 
fancy, and beyond even an exaggeration of the reality, but 
Aristotle gravely tells us as a matter of fact, that these tricks 
were habitually employed by the Sophists.“ How far this 
sort of petty success was universally aimed at by them it is 
hard to say. Even the more eminent among them, Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus, can hardly be exonerated. 
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In spite of the appearance of well-meaning, and a certain 
dignity of conduct which they exhibit in the dialogues of Plato, 
yet when we read of the ‘boast of Protagoras’ (rd Iowra- 
yépou érayyeAua), that ‘he would make the worse cause the 
better,’ which Aristotle says men were justly indignant at, 
and when we read of the devices of Gorgias (mentioned above, 
page 87), and also when we consider the rhetorical turn of these 
men, their activity of intellect, and their boldness in dealing 
with grave subjects, combined with their want of philosophical 
earnestness, we can scarcely doubt that they were liable to 
resort to paralogisms. 

' Looking at the Sophists in general, we are certainly justified 
in considering Eristic, and fallacy growing out of it, to have 
one of their characteristics. The birth and prevalence of 
fallacy no doubt gave rise to a sounder logic, which was neces- 
sary as a counteraction to the Sophists. Thus, historically, 
their vicious practice was advantageous, but this cannot be 
reckoned to them as a merit. 

We now come to that which is by far the most important 
question with regard to the Sophists, namely, what was their 
influence upon ethical thought? Their influence was very 
great. We have seen that before the fifth century moral 
philosophy did not exist in Greece. Socrates is commonly 
spoken of as the first moral philosopher. He is said to have 
‘brought down philosophy from heaven.’ But as in nature, 
so in the progress of the human mind, nothing is done ‘ per 
saltum.’ The thought of Socrates was necessitated by that of 
the Sophists. Without them as his precursors, as well as 
his antagonists, his life would lose half its meaning. Socrates 
did not so much see philosophy wandering in heaven, and 
bring it down to earth and human interests, but rather he 
found himself surrounded with a cloud of Sophistry which 
was covering the whole earth, and he called up a human 
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philosophy to dispel it. From one point of view Aristophanes 
uttered a sort of truth when he virtually represented Socrates 
as the chief of the Sophists. Unspeakably greater, and 
deeper, and holier, as Socrates is than Gorgias or Protagoras, 
he has yet something in common with them, he is the 
leading figure in a new era of conscious morality which they 
had inaugurated. 

The very first characteristic that is predicated of the 
Sophists by Xenophon, Isocrates, and Plato is, that they 
‘undertook to teach virtue.’ To this rule, however, Gorgias 
was an.exception. Meno, in Plato’s dialogue, praises him 
‘because he was never heard to make any pretence of the kind, 
but used to ridicule those who made it,—he himself 
thought that men ought to be made clever in speaking.’ 
Socrates on this asks Meno, ‘ What, don’t you then really 
think that the Sophists can teach virtue?’ to which Meno 
replies, ‘I know not what to say, Socrates, for I feel like 
most men on this question. Sometimes I think that they 
can teach it, and sometimes that they cannot.’ (Men. p. 95.) 
A nearer definition of what this ‘teaching virtue’ meant, is 
put into the mouth of Protagoras, who boasts (Plato, Protag. 
p- 318) that ‘he will not mock those who come to him by 
teaching them mere specialities against their will, as the other 
Sophists do, such as dialectic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music. They shall learn from him nothing except what they 
came to be taught. His teaching will be, good counsel, both 
about a man’s own affairs, how best to govern his own family, 
and also about the affairs of the state, how most ably to 
administer and to speak about state matters.’ Socrates says, 
‘You appear to me to mean the art of Politics, and to under- 
take to make men good citizens.’ ‘This is just what I 
undertake,’ says Protagoras. To attempt to discover in this 
proposal anything insidious or subversive of morality, would 
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be quite absurd. Protagoras is represented by Plato through- 
out the dialogue as exhibiting an elevated standard of moral 
feelings. Thus he repudiates with contempt the doctrine that 
injustice can ever be good sense (p. 333), and from grounds of 
cautious morality, he declines to admit that the pleasant is 
identical with the good (p. 351). There is little reason to 
doubt that Protagoras may have conveyed to those who 
sought his instructions much prudent advice, and many 
shrewd maxims on the conduct of life and on the art of dealing 
with men in public and private relations. Of the hortatory 
morality of the Sophist, we have further means of forming a 
judgment from the celebrated composition (Séyypappa) of 
Prodicus, commonly called ‘The Choice of Hercules” It is 
preserved for us by Xenophon (Memorad. 1. 1. 21—34), who 
represents it as being quoted by Socrates with a view of 
enforcing the advantages of temperance and virtue. It was 
the most popular of the declamations of Prodicus (Sep 8% Kat 
wAclororg éridelkvurat), and has since constantly found a place 
in books of elegant extracts and moral lessons. It would be 
easy to criticise and find fault with this fable. It does not 
adequately represent the real trial and difficulty of life. If at 
the period of transition from boyhood to youth (éet & walowv 
sic HBnv mpparo) one might go forth to a place of retirement 
(2eAOdvra cic jovxlav xaBijoOa), and there see presented Vice 
and Virtue, the one meretricious in dress and form, the other 
beautiful, and dignified and noble; and if when Vice had 
opened her alluring offers, Virtue immediately exposed their 
hollowness, substituting her own far higher and greater 
promises of good; and if there and then, one might choose 
once for all between the two, who is there that would hesitate a 
moment to accept the guidance of Virtue? It may be said almost 
universally that all youths aspire after what is good. If it 
depended on a choice made once for all at the opening of life, 
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all men would be virtuous. But man’s moral life consists in 
a struggle in detail; and this the figure of Prodicus fails to 
represent. But the same criticism might be applied to other 
allegories. We all feel that if Christian life were literally the 
same as the Pilgrim’s Progress, many more would follow it. 
Several parts of the exhortation which Prodicus puts into the 
mouth of Virtue are full of merit; a noble perseverance and 
manliness of character are inculcated ; and in the denunciation 
of vice the following fine sentence occurs, ‘You never hear 
that which is the sweetest sound of all, self-approbation ; and 
that which is the fairest of all sights you never see, a good deed 
done by yourself!’ There is something rather rhetorical in 
the complexion of this discourse, even as it is given by the 
Socrates of Xenophon, and. he concludes it by saying, 
‘ Prodicus dressed up his thoughts in far more splendid lan- 
guage than I have used at present.’ But against the moral 
orthodoxy of the piece, not a word can be said, and we may 
safely assert, that had all the discourses of the Sophists been 
of this character, they would not have fallen into such general 
bad repute as teachers, 

Plato never represents the Sophists as teaching lax morality 
to their disciples. He does not make sophistry to consist in 
the holding wicked opinions; on the contrary, he represents 1t 
as only too orthodox in general, but capable occasionally of 
giving utterance to immoral paradoxes for the sake of vanity, 
Sophistry rather tampers and trifles with the moral convictions 
than directly attacks them. It is easy to see how this came 
about. Greece was now full of men professing to ‘teach 
virtue.’ They were ingenious, accomplished, rivals to each 
other, above all things desirous of attracting attention. Their 
talk was on a trite subject, on which it was necessary to say 
something new. The procedure of the Sophists was twofold, 
either it was rhetorical or dialectical. They either (1) tricked 
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out the praises of justice and virtue with citations from the old 
poets, with ornaments of language, and with allegories and 
personifications. Of this latter kind of discourse we have a 
specimen in the ‘ Choice of Hercules,’ and again we have the 
sketch or skeleton of a moral declamation which Hippias, in 
Plato’s dialogue (Hipp. Major, p. 286), says he has delivered 
with great success, and is about to deliver again. The frame- 
work is simple enough. Neoptolemus, after the fall of Troy, 
is supposed to have asked Nestor’s advice for his future con- 
duct. Nestor replies by suggesting many noble maxims. 
‘Tis a fine piece,’ says Hippias complacently, ‘ well arranged, | 
especially in the matter of the language.’ Such like composi- 
tions of the Sophists form a sort of parallel to the moral or 
religious novel of the present day. Or else {2) they gave an 
idea of their own power and subtlety, by skirmishes of lan- 
guage, by opening up new points of view with regard to 
common every-day duties, and making the old notions appear 
strangely inverted. All the while that they thus argued, no 
doubt they professed to be maintaining a mere logomachy. 
But to an intellectual people like the Greeks, there would be 
something irresistibly fascinating in this new mental exerci- 
tation. Aristophanes represents the conservative abhorrence 
which this new spirit awakened. He depicts in a caricature, 
(which must be regarded as a marvellous production when we 
consider that it was written in his twenty-first year,) a new 
kind of education in which everything is sophisticated, that is, 
tampered with by the intellect. A sort of casuistry must have 
been fostered throughout Greece by various concurrent causes; 
by the drama, which represented, as for instance in the Aniti- 
gone, a conflict of opposing duties; by the law-courts, in which 
it was constantly endeavoured, to ‘make the worse side seem 
the better ;’ and lastly, as we have seen, by the Sophists, who 
in discoursing on the duties of the citizen, did not refrain from 
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showing that there was a point of view from which ‘ the law’ 
appeared a mere convention, while ‘natural right’ might be 
distinguished from it. , 

To be able to view a conception from opposite points of 
sight; to see the unsatisfactoriness of common notions; to 
feel the difficulties which attach to all grave questions—these 
are the first stages preparatory to obtaining a wise, settled, 
and philosophical conviction. Thus far the dialectic of the 
Sophists and of Socrates coincide. But the Sophists went no 
further than these first steps; the positive side of their teaching ~ 
consisted in returning to the common views for the sake of 
expediency. That there is danger incurred by the dialec- 
tical process, in its first negative and destructive stages, no 
one has felt more strongly than Plato. He wishes, in his 
Republic, that dialectic, as a part of education, may be deferred 
till after thirty, because ‘so much mischief attaches to it,’ 
because ‘it is infected with lawlessness.’ ‘As a supposititious 
child having grown up to youth, reverencing those whom he 
thought to be hi8 parents, when he finds out he is no child of 
theirs, ceases his respect for them and gives himself up to his 
riotous companions; so is it with the young mind under the 
influence of dialectic. There are certain dogmas relating to 
what 1s just and right, in which we have been brought up 
from childhood—obeying and reverencing them. Other 
opinions recommending pleasure and license we resist, out of 
respect for the old hereditary maxims. Well then, a question 
comes before a man; he is asked what is thenght? He 
gives some such answer as he has been taught, but is straight- 
way refuted. He tries again and is againrefuted. And when 
this has happened pretty often, he is reduced to the opinion, 
that nothing is more right than wrong; and in the same way it 
happens about the just and the good and all that he before held 
in reverence. On this, naturally enough, he abandons his alle- 
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giance to the old principles and takes up with those that he 
before resisted, and so from a good citizen he becomes lawless’ 
(Repub. pp. 537-538.) It is obvious that the process of 
dialectic here described, consists in nothing more than start- 
ing the difficulties, in other words, stating the question of 
morals. Plato does not here attribute antinomian conclusions 
to the teachers of dialectic; Le speaks of the disciple himself 
drawing these, from a sort of impatience, having become dis- 
satisfied with his old moral ideas, and not waiting to substitute 
deeper ones. 

Throughout his dialogue Plato does not attribute lax or 
paradoxical sentiments to the greater Sophists ; he puts these 
in the mouths of their pupils, such as Callicles, the pupil of ~ 
Gorgias, or of the inferior and less dignified Sophists, as 
Thrasymachus. Sophistry consists for the most part in out- 
ward conformity, with a scepticism at the core, hence it tends 
to break out and result-occasionally in paradoxical morality, 
which it is far from holding consistently asasystem. We shall 
have quite failed to appreciate the true nature of Sophistry, if 
we miss perceiving that the most .sophistical thing about it 
is its chameleon-like character. One of the most celebrated 
‘points of view’ of the Sophists, was the opposition between 
nature and convention. Aristotle speaks of this opposition 
in a way which represents it to have been in use among them 
merely as a mode of arguing, not as a definite opinion about 
morals. He says (Soph. Hl. x11. 6), ‘The topic most in vogue 
for reducing your adversary to admit paradoxes, 1s that which 
Callieles is described in the Gorgias as making use of, and 
which was a universal mode of arguing with the ancients,— 
namely, the opposition of ‘nature’ and ‘convention;’ for 
these are maintained to be contraries, and thus justice 1s 
right according to convention, but not according to nature. 
Hence they say, when a man is speaking with reference 
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to nature, you should meet him with conventional con- 
siderations; when he means ‘conventionally,’ you should 
twist round the point of view to ‘naturally.’ In both ways 
you make him utter paradoxes. Now by ‘naturally’ they 
meant the true, by ‘conventionally’ what seems true to the 
many.’ Who was the first author of this opposition is 
uncertain. Turning from the Sophists to the philosophers, 
we find the saying attributed to Archelaus (Diog. Laert. 11. 
16), ‘That the just and the base exist not by nature, but by 
convention.’ This Archelaus was the last of the Ionic 
philosophers, said to be the disciple of Anaxagoras and the 
master of Socrates. ‘He was called the Physical Philosopher,’ 
says Diogenes, ‘because Physics ended with him, Socrates 
having introduced Ethics. But he, too, seems to have 
handled Ethics. For he philosophized on laws, and on the 
right and the just; and Socrates succeeding him, because 
he carried out these investigations, got the credit of having 
‘ started them.’ About the same period Democritus is recorded 
to have held that, ‘The institutions of society are human 
creations, while the void and the atoms exist by nature.’ 
He also said, that the perceptions of sweet and bitter, warm 
and cold, were véuy, that is, what we should call ‘subjective.’ 
These reflections indicate the first dawn of Ethies. They 
show that philosophy has now come to recognise a new sphere ; 
beyond and distinct from the eternal laws of being, there is the 
phenomenon of human society, with its ideas and institutions. 
The first glance at these sees in them only the variable as 
contrasted with the permanent, mere convention as opposed 
to nature. Ethics at its outset by no means commences with 
questions about the imdividual. It separates ‘society’ from 
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‘nature,’ as its first distinction. This was because jn Greece 
the man was so much merged into the citizen; even Aristotle 
says, the state is prior to the individual; the individual has 
no meaning except as a member of the state. It is a sub- 
sequent step to separate the individual from society: first 
sophistically, for. the sake of introducing an arbitrary theory 
of morals ; at last, philosophically, to show that right is only 
valid when acknowledged by the individual consciousness, but 
at the same time that the broad distinctions of nght and wrong 
are more objective and permanent than anything else, more 
absolutely to be believed in than even the logic of the intellect. 

Looking at the Sophists rather as the promulgators than as 
the inventors of this opposition between gia and vdpog, 
we see they applied it (as in the person of Callicles, their 
pupil, in the Gorgias, pp. 483-484) to support crude, para- 
doxical, and anti-social doctrines; to maintain that nature’s - 
right is might, while society’s right (which is unnatural, and 
forced upon us for the benefit of the weak) is justice and 
obedience to the laws. It isa carrying out of exactly the 
same point of view, to say, as Thrasymachus is made to do in 
the Republic of Plato (p. 338), that justice is ‘the advantage 
of the stronger.’ This position is there treated as a mere 
piece of ‘Eristic.’? Itis met by arguments that are themselves 
partly captious and sophistical. The real difficulty which lies 
at the root of the question, is immediately restated in the 
second Book of the Republic, and the answer to it forms the 
subject of the entire work. Another ethical topic with which 
the Sophists would be sure to deal, was the question, What 1s 
the chief good? We have before observed that this was a 
leading idea in the early stages of Grecian morals. In the 
discourses of the Sophists various accounts would be given of 
the matter. Sometimes, asin the fable of Prodicus, happiness, 
or the chief good, would be represented as inseparable from 
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virtue; at other times a rash and unscrupulous Sophist, like 
Polus, in the Gorgias of Plato (p. 471), would be found to 
assert that the most enviable lot consists in arbitrary power, 
like that of a tyrant, to follow all one’s passions and inclina- 
tions. This assertion of arbitrary freedom for the individual, 
though, of course, not consistently maintained by the Sophists, 
was yet one of the characteristics of their era. 

. Let us now briefly sum up the conclusions to which we have 
been led regarding this celebrated set of men; the influence 
they produced upon thought; and their relation to moral 
science. We have seen how the word ‘ Sophist’ had at first a 
merely general import, signifying artist, or philosopher. We 
have seen how it came to be applied in a restricted sense to 
the members of a particular profession, the itinerant ‘ teachers 
of virtue,’ in Greece, and how, from the bad repute into which 
these teachers fell, the word was now applied with a certain 
amount of reproach. Especially this was the case with the 
adjective formed from this word ; and lastly, the characteristics 
of the Sophists and their procedure was summed up in one 
word ‘ Sophistic,’ which was denounced both by Plato and by 
Aristotle, as being a spirit utterly antagonistic to philosophy 
and sound thinking. In asking further in what did this 
‘Sophistic’ consist, we found that it by no means implied 
directly immoral tenets, or an intention to corrupt the world. 
It consisted (1) in the making a craft or profession of philo- 
sophy; (2) hence truth was not its aim, but reputation or 
emolument; (3) hence it was rhetorical, covering with words 
the poverty of its thoughts; (4) or else Enistical, using the 
artifices of dialectic to raise difficulties, or to maintain para- 
doxes. . In the relation of the Sophists to society in general, 
the question has been raised, Did they impair the morality of 
Greece? The answer must be a mixed one. Owing to the 
influence of the Sophists, and also to other causes, thought 
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was less simple in Greece at the end of the fifth century than 
it had been at the beginning. Between the age of Pisistratus 
and that of Alcibiades, the fruit of the tree of knowledge had 
been tasted. Man had passed from an unconscious into a 
conscious era. All that double-sidedness with regard to ques- 
tions, which is found throughout the pages of Thucydides, and 
which could not possibly have been written a hundred years 
before, 1s a specimen of the results of the Sophistical era. 
The age had now become probably both better and worse. It 
was capable of greater good and of greater evil. A character 
like that of Socrates is far nobler than any that a simple stage 
of society is capable of producing. The political decline of 
the Grecian states alone prevented the full development of 
what must be regarded as a higher civilization. The era of 
the Sophists then must be looked upon as a transition period 
in thought—as a necessary, though in itself, unhappy step in 
the progress of the human mind. The subjective side of 
knowledge and thought was now opened. Philosophy fell 
into abeyance for awhile, under the scepticism of Protagoras 
and Gorgias, but only to found a new method in Socrates and 
Plato. Ethics had never yet existed as a science. Popular 
moralizing and obedience to their laws, was all the Greeks had 
attained to. But now discussions on virtue, on the laws, on 
justice, on happiness, were heard in every corner; at times 
rhetorical declamation ; and at times subtle difficulties or para- 
doxical theories. If physical philosophy begins in wonder, 
Ethics may be said to have begun in scepticism. The dialec- 
tical overthrow of popular moral notions, begun by the 
Sophists and characteristic of their times, merged into the 
deeper philosophy and constructive method of Socrates. 

JIT. The personality of Socrates (to whom we now turn) has 
perhaps made a stronger impression upon the world than that 
of any other of the ancients, and yet as soon as we wish ta 
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inquire accurately about him, we find something that is inde- 
terminate and difficult to appreciate about his doctrines. 
Socrates having contributed the greatest impulse that has ever 
been known to philosophy, was himself immediately absorbed 
in the spreading circles of the schools which he had caused. 
Cynic, Cyrenaic, and Platonic doctrines stand out, each more 
definitely in themselves than the philosophy of Socrates. The 
causes of this are obvious, for the fact that he wrote no philo- 
sophical treatises gave rise to a twofold set of results. (1) On 
the one hand, his philosophy being in the form of conver- 
sations with all comers, restricted itself for the most part to a 
method—to a way of dealing with questions—to an insight 
into the difficulties of a subject—to a conception of what was 
attainable, and what ought to be sought for in knowledge. It 
was therefore free from dogmatism, but also wanting in sys- _ 
tematic result. Taking even the conversations of Socrates 
as they are given by Xenophon, we can find in them 
_ certain inconsistencies of view. (2) From the absence of any 
actual works of Socrates, we are left to the accounts of others. 
And here we are met with the well-known discrepancy between 
the pictures drawn of him by his different followers, a discre- 
pancy which can never be reconciled nor exactly estimated. 
We can never know exactly how far Xenophon has told us too 
little, and Plato too much. 

However, by a cautious and inductive mode of examina- 
tion we may succeed in establishing a few points at all events 
about Socrates, and in discerning where the doubt lies about 
others. There seems to be no reason whatever against receiv- 
ing in their integrity the graphic personal traits which Plato 
has recorded of his master. The description of him which is 
put into the mouth of Alcibiades at the end of the Symposium, 
seems to have in view the exhibition, in the concrete, of those 
highest philosophic qualities which had before been exhibited 
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in the abstract. Plato does not shrink from portraying the 
living irony which there was in the appearance of Socrates, 
his strange and grotesque exterior covering, like the images of 
Silenus, a figure of pure gold within. Other peculiarities of 
the man have a still deeper significance, being more essentially 
connected with his mental qualities. Not only did he excite 
attention by a robustness and versatility of constitution which 
could bear all extremes, but also by another still more strange 
idiosyncrasy ; he seems to have been hable to fall into fits of 
abstraction, almost amounting to trances. During the siege 
of Potidewa, while on service in the Athenian camp, he is 
recorded to have stood fixed in one attitude a whole night 
through, and when the sun rose to have roused himself and 
saluted it, and so returned to his tent. It has been observed 
that the peculiar nervous constitution which could give rise 
to this tendency, and which seems to have an affinity to the 
clairvoyance of Swedenborg and others among the moderns, 
was probably connected with that which Socrates felt to be 
unusual in himself, that which he called ré Sauyudmov, ‘the 
supernatural,’ an instinctive power of presentiment which 
warned and deterred him from certain actions, apparently 
both by considerations .of personal well-being, and the pro- 
bable issue of things, and also by moral intuitions as to right 
and wrong. ‘This ‘supernatural’ element in Socrates (which 
he seems to have believed to have been shared, in exceedingly 
rare instances, by others) cannot be resolved ‘into the voice of 
conscience, nor reason, nor into the association of a strong 
‘religious feeling with moral and rational intuitions, nor 
again into anything merely physical and mesmeric, but it was 
probably a combination, in greater or less degrees, of all. 
There are other parts of the personal character of Socrates 
which are also parts of his philosophical method ; for his was 
no mere abstract system, that could be conveyed in a book, 
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but a living play of sense and reason; the philosopher could not 
be separated from the man. Of this Xenophon gives us no idea. 
But in Plato’s representation of the irony of Socrates we have 
surely not only a dramatic and imaginative creation, but rather 
a marvellous reproduction (perhaps artistically enhanced) of the 
actual truth. To this Aristotle bears witness, in stating as a 
simple fact that ‘ Irony often consists in disclaiming qualities 
that are held in esteem, and this sort of thing Socrates used to 
do’ (Hh. tv. vii. 14). The irony of Socrates, like any other 
living characteristic of a man, presents many aspects from 
which it may be viewed. It has (1) a relative significance, 
being used to encounter, and tacitly to rebuke, rash speaking, 
and every kind of presumption. It was thus relative to a 
Sophistical and Rhetorical period, but-has also a universal 
adaptability under similar circumstances. (2) It indicates a 
certain moral attitude as being suitable to philosophy, show- 
ing that in weakness there is strength. (3) It is a part of 
good-breeding, which by deference holds its own. (4) Itisa 
point of style, a means of avoiding dogmatism. (5) It is an 
artifice of controversy, inducing an adversary to expose his 
weakness, maintaining a negative and critical position. (6) 
It is full of humour; and this humour consists in an 
intellectual way of dealing with things, in a contrast between 
the conscious strength of the wise man and the humility of 
his pretensions, in a teacher coming to be taught, and the 
learner naively undertaking to teach. Such are some of 
the most striking features in the mien and bearing of Socrates, 
not only one of the wisest, but also one of the strangest beings 
that the world has ever seen; who moved about among men 
that knew him not. One man alone, Plato, knew him and has 
handed down to us the idea of his life. When now we come to his 
doctrines, Plato, as is acknowledged, ceases to be a trustworthy 
guide. The sublime developments of philosophy made by the 
VOL. I. 8 
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disciple, are with a sort of pious reverence put into the mouth 
of the master. We are driven then to criticism, in order to 
assign to Socrates, as far as possible in their naked form, his 
own attainments. 

The statements of Aristotle would seem to furnish a basis 
for an estimate of the Socratic doctrine ; but even these cannot 
be received without a scrutiny, for Aristotle was so imbued 
with the writings of Plato, that he seems at times to regard 
the conversations depicted in them as something that actually 
had taken place. He speaks of the Platonic Socrates as of an 
actual person. A remarkable instance of this occurs in his 
Politics (11. vi. 5), where, having criticized the Republic of 
Plato, he proceeds to criticize the Laws also, and says, ‘ Now, 
all the discourses of Socrates exhibit genius, grace, originality, 
and depth of research; but to be always right is, perhaps, 
more than can be expected.” ‘The discourses of Socrates’ 
here stand for the dialogues of Plato, which is the more pecu- 
har in the present case, since in the Laws of Plato, the dialogue 
under discussion, Socrates does not appear at all as an inter- 
locutor. In other places, however, we may judge from 
Aristotle’s manner of speaking, that he refers to the real 
Socrates, and not to the Socrates of literature. The most 
important passages of this kind are where he draws a distinc- 
tion between Socrates and Plato, and states their relation to 
each other ; cf. Metaphys. 1. vi. 2, X11. lv. 3-5. The second of 
these passages contains a repetition and an expansion of the 
former; it may, therefore, be quoted alone. Aristotle is 
relating the history of the doctrine of Ideas. He tells us how 
it sprung from a belief in the Heraclitean principle of the flux of 
sensible things, and the necessity of some other and permanent 
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existences, if thought and knowledge were to be considered 
possible. He proceeds, that Socrates now entered on the 
discussion of the ethical virtues, and was the first to attempt a 
universal definition of them—definition, except in the immu- 
ture essays of Democritus and the Pythagoreans, having had 
no existence previously. ‘Socrates was quite right in seeking 
a definite, determinate conception of these virtues (evAdywe 
éGre 7d rh gory), for his object was to obtain a demonstrative 
reasoning (ovAXoyiZecfa), and such reasonings must com- 
mence with a determinate conception. The force of dialectic 
did not yet exist, by means of which even without a deter- 
minate conception (ywpl¢ rov ri zoe), it is possible to consider 
contraries, and to inquire whether or not there be the same 
science of things contrary to one another. There are two 
things that we may fairly attribute to Socrates, his inductive 
discourses (rove 7 traxraode Adyouc) and his universal defi- 
nitions. These universals, however, Socrates did not make 
transcendental and self-existent (ywpiora), no more did he his 
definitions. But the Platonists made them transcendental, 
and then called such existences Ideas.’ 

This imteresting passage assigns to Socrates, first his 
subjects of enquiry, namely, the ethical virtues; second, his 
philosophical method, which was to fix a determinate con- 
ception or universal definition of these, by means of inductive 
discourses, by an appeal to experience and analogy. His 
definition was an immense advance on anything which had 
gone before, and yet it fell far short of the Platonic point of 
view. The reasoning of Socrates was demonstrative or 
syllogistic, and therefore one-sided. His conceptions were 
definitely fixed so as to exclude one another. He knew 
nothing of that higher dialectic, which setting aside the first 
limited and fixed conception of a thing, from which the con- 
trary of that thing is wholly excluded, asks, Is there not the 
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same science of things contrary to each other? Is not a 
thing inseparable from, and in a way identical with, its con- 
trary? Is not the one also many, and the many, one? 
In another point also the conceptions formed by Socrates 
differed from the Ideas of Plato—that they had no absolute 
existence, they had no world of their own apart from the 
world of time and space. We see, then, the gulf which is set 
by this account of Aristotle’s between the historic Socrates 
and the Socrates of Plato. The historic Socrates was quite 
excluded from that sphere of contemplation on which the 
Platonic philosopher enters (Repub. p. 510), where all 
hypotheses and all sensible objects are left out of sight, and 
the mind deals with pure Ideasalone. According to Aristotle, 
Socrates had not attained to the higher dialectic which Plato 
attributes to him. No doubt, however, Plato discerned in the 
method which Socrates employed in his conversations,—in 
his inquiring spirit, in his effort to connect a variety of 
phenomena with some general law, in his habit of testing 
this law by appeals to fresh experience and phenomena,—hints 
and indications of a philosophy which could rise above mere 
empirical generalizations. The method was not so much to 
be changed as carried further, it need only pass on in the 
same direction out of subordinate into higher genera. 
Aristotle always says about Socrates that he confined him- 
self to ethical inquiries.© This entirely coincides with the 
saying of Xenophon, that ‘he never ceased discussing human 
affairs, asking, What is piety? what is impiety? what is 
the noble? what the base? what is the just? what the 
unjust? what is temperance? what is madness? what is a 
state? what constitutes the character of a citizen? what is 
rule over man? what makes one able to rule?’ (Memor. 1.1. 
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16.) In all this we see the foundation of moral philosophy as 
a science, and hence Socrates is always called the first moral 
philosopher. But we have already remarked (see above, p. 107) 
that the way was prepared for Socrates by Archelaus, by the 
Sophists, and by the entire tendencies of the age. There is 
another saying about Socrates which is a still greater depar- 
ture from the exact historical truth, namely, that he divided 
science into Ethics, Physics, and Logic. It is quite a chrono- 
logical error to attribute to him this distinct view of the 
divisions of science. He never separated his method of 
reasoning from his matter, nor could he ever have made the 
method of reasoning into a separate science. In Plato even, 
Logic has no separate existence; there is only a dialectic 
which is really metaphysics. And we may go further, and 
say that in Aristotle Logic has no one name, and does not form 
a division of philosophy. Again, Socrates probably never 
used the word Ethics to designate his favourite study. If he 
had used any distinctive term, he would have said Politics. 
With regard to Ethics also, we may affirm that in Plato they 
are not as yet a separate science, and in Aristotle only 
becoming so. As to Physics, Socrates appears rather to have 
denied their possibility, than to have established their 
existence as a branch of philosophy. The above-mentioned 
division is probably not older than the Stoics. 

Pursuing our negative and eliminatory process with regard 
to the position of Socrates in the history of thought, we may 
next ask what was his hold upon that tenet which in Plato’s 
dialogues appears not only closely connected with his moral and 
philosophical views in general, but also is made to assume the 
most striking historical significance in connection with his sub- 
mission to the sentence of death—his belief in the immortality 
.of the soul. It seems clearly established, both by the direct 
testimony of Xenophon and also by the indirect and dramatic 
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intimations of Plato, that Socrates might, if he had chosen, 
have avoided being condemned to death; but that, on the 
contrary, he deliberately accepted and even courted a capital 
sentence. His end, thus tragical and heroic as it has always 
appeared, must be regarded as little else than a judicial sui- 
cide. When we examine such an act simply and apart from 
all considerations of its affecting concomitant circumstances 
and its theatrical splendour, when we look at it entirely from 
a moral point of view as a question of nght and wrong—it 
then becomes a wonder that all ages should have joined in 
praising it not merely as relatively noble, but as something 
absolutely right and even holy in its character. Beyond a 
doubt this circumstance must be attributed to the beauty of 
the picture which Plato has left us of the last days of 
Socrates. In that picture all motives are purified and 
softened; our attention is drawn from that which was in 
reality a contumacious self-assertion, and is made to rest on 
the serene calmness of the sage in his last hours, during 
which sublime visions of the future life occupy his thoughts 
and his tongue. If now we turn from this representation to 
the account furnished by Xenophon of some of the last con- 
versations of Socrates, we cannot help being conscious of a 
different effect produced on our minds. We now have rather 
harshly obtruded on us the calculation made by Socrates of 
the personal advantages he was to attain by dying, and 
among these the blessings of a future life are not reckoned ; 
there is no mention of anything that would indicate belief in 
immortality. 

In Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Apologia Socratis (the 
genuineness of which has been doubted, but it bears strong 
internal marks of being genuine), Socrates is asked whether 
he has prepared his defence. He answers that ‘His whole 
life has been a preparation, for he has never acted unjustly.’ 
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It is possible that this answer might have had a double 
meaning, on the one hand a literal meanjng—that his conduct 
was the best answer to his accusers; on the other hand a 
religious meaning—that his life had been a preparatio 
mortis ; but Xenophon appears only to have understood the 
saying in the former and literal sense. When reminded that 
the judges have often condemned those that were really 
innocent, Socrates replies that he has twice been stopped by 
the supernatural sign when thinking of composing a defence 
——that God seems to intimate to him that it was best for him 
to die—that if he is condemned he will meet with an easy ~ 
mode of death—at a time when his faculties are still entire— 
whereas, if he were to live longer, only ald age and infirmities 
and loss of his powers would await him—that he knows 
good men and bad are differently estimated by posterity after 
their deaths—and that he leaves his own cause in the hands 
of posterity, being confident they will give a right verdict 
between him and his judges. The only sentence recorded by 
Xenophon (besides the one above-mentioned) that admits the 
possibility of being referred to a future life, is where Socrates 
is mentioned to have said in reference to Anytus, ‘What a 
worthless fellow is this, who seems not to know that which- 
ever of us has done best and most profitably for all time (é¢ 
rov ast xpdvov), he is the winner.’ In this saying, Plato 
might have discovered a reference to immortality, but 
Xenophon takes it to mean merely ‘the long run,’ applying 
it to the bad way in which the son of Anytus afterwards 
turned out. If we separate from the speeches recorded by 
Xenophon the allusion which Socrates makes to his ‘ super- 
natural sign,’ which shows a sort of belief in a religious 
sanction to the course he was taking ;—the rest resolves itself 
into a very enlightened calculation and balance of gain 
against loss in submitting to die. The Phedo of Plato has 
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elevated this feeling into something holy; it puts out of 
sight those parts of the calculation which consisted in a desire 
to escape from the pains of age by a painless death, and in a 
regard to the opinion of posterity ; and it makes prominent 
and all-absorbing the desire for that condition on which the 
soul is to enter after death. Were it not for Plato, we should 
have had an entirely different impression of the death of 
Socrates, an entirely different kind of sublimity would have 
been attached to it. Instead of the almost Christian enthu- 
siasm and faith which we are accustomed to associate with 
it, we should only have known of a Stoical resignation and 
firmness,—an act indeed which contains in itself historically 
the germ of Stoicism. The narrative of Xenophon no doubt 
misses something which Plato could appreciate, but it at all 
events enables us to understand how both the Cynic and 
Cyrenaic morality sprang from the teaching and life of 
Socrates. Anything approaching to suicide, however suitable 
to the point of view of the Cynics and Stoics, must always 
seem reprehensible in comparison with the greater moral 
sacrifice (it may be) and the paramount duty of living out 
one’s life. 

One more point is worth notice in the Apology of Socrates, 
as it is given by Xenophon. It is the way he answers the 
charge of corrupting youth. Having protested against the 
notion of his teaching vice to any, when Melitus further 
urges, ‘ Why, I have known those whom you have persuaded 
not to obey their parents;’? Socrates replies, ‘Yes, about 
education, for this is a subject they know that I have studied. 
About health people obey the doctor and not their parents; 
in state affairs and war you choose as your leaders those 
that are skilled in these matters; is it not absurd, then, if there 
is free trade in other things, that in the most important 
interest of all, education, I should not be allowed to have the 
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credit of being better skilled than other men?’ The fallacy 
of this reasoning is obvious, for had Socrates claimed to be 
chosen ‘ Minister of Education’ by the same persons who 
voted for the Archons and the Generals, or had he succeeded 
in persuading the Fathers that he ‘was the best possible 
teacher for their sons, nothing could have been said against 
it. But the complaint against him was that he constituted 
youths, who were unfit to judge, the judges of their own 
education, and thus inverted all the natural ideas of family life. - 
One can well understand the invidiousness which would be en- 
countered by one undertaking such a position and defending 
it in the words recorded by Xenophon. Viewing this attitude 
of Socrates merely from the outside, one can justify, in a 
manner, the caricature of it drawn by Aristophanes. We see 
from this point of view how Socrates was a Sophist, and must 
have exhibited a merely Sophistical appearance to many of his 
contemporaries, But from another point of view, looking at 
the internal character and motives of the man, his purity, 
and nobility of mind, his love of truth, his enthusiasm 
(schwarmerei as the Germans would call it), his obedience to 
some mysterious and irresistible impulse, and his genius akin 
to madness,—we must call him the born antagonist and utter 
antipodes of all Sophistry. There is an opposition and a con- 
tradiction of terms in all great teachers. While they are the 
best men of their times, they seem to many wicked, and the 
corrupters of youth. The flexibility and ardour of youth 
make the young the most ready disciples of a new and elevated 
doctrine. But this goes against the principle that the 
children should honour the parents. Hence a great teacher 
sets the ‘children against the fathers;’ and the higher 
morality which he expounds, being freer and more inde- 
pendent of positive laws; being more based on what is right 
in itself, and on the individual consciousness and apprehension 
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of that right,—tends also in weaker natures to assume the 
form of licence. This is one application of the truth, that™ 
new wine cannot safely be put into old bottles. 

The positive results that are known to us of the ethical philo- 
sophy of Socrates, are of course but few. Aristotle’s allusions 
restrict themselves virtually to one pomt—namely, the theory 
that ‘ Virtue is a science.’ This doctrine is mentioned in its 
most general form, Hh. v1. xu. 3. Its application to courage 
is mentioned, th. 111. viii. 6—that Socrates said courage was 
a science. And the corollary of the doctrine, that incontinence 
is Impossible, for it is impossible to know what is best and not 
do it—is stated, Zth. vir. ti. 1. These allusions agree equally 
with the representations of Plato and of Xenophon, we may 
therefore treat them as historical. It remains to ask what 
was the occasion, the meaning, and the importance of this 
saying that ‘ Virtue is a science.” The thought of Socrates 
was so far from being an abstract theory, it was 80 inti- 
mately connected with life and reality, that we are enabled to 
conceive how this proposition grew up in his mind, as a result 
of his age and circumstances. (1) It was connected with a 
sense of the importance of education. This feeling was no 
doubt caused in part by the procedure of the Sophists, which 
had turned the attention of all to general cultivation, and 
especially to ethical instruction. The question began now to 
be mooted, whether virtue—eyg., courage, could be taught? 
(cf. Xen. Memor, 111. ix. 1.) Socrates appears on this question 
to have taken entirely the side of the advocates of education. 
The difficulties which are shown to attach to the subject in the 
Meno of Plato, we may consider to be a later development of 
thought, subsequent even in the mind of Plato to the Prota- 
goras, Laches, &. We may specify three different stages of 
opinion as to the question, Can virtue be taught. The Sophists 
said Yes,’ from an over confidence of pretensions, and from 
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not realizing the question with sufficient depth. Socrates 
said ‘ Yes,’ giving a new meaning to the assertion; wishing 
to make action into a kind of art, to make self-knowledge and 
wisdom predominate over every part of life. Plato said, ‘ No,’ 
from a feeling of the deep and spiritual character of fhe moral 
impulses, He said ‘ Virtue seems almost to be an inspiration 
from heaven sent to those who are destined to receive it.’ 
Anistotle, taking again the human side, would say ‘ Yes,’ im- 
plying, however, that the formation of habits was an essential 
part of teaching, and allowing also for some differences in the 
natural disposition of men. (2) This doctrine was connected 
with the inductive and generalizing spirit of Socrates, it was 
an attempt to bring the various virtues, which Gorgias 
used to enumerate separately (cf. Plato, Meno, p. 71, Aristot. 
Politics, 1. xiii. 10), under one universal law. Thus the four 
cardinal virtues, justice, temperance, courage, and wisdom, he 
reduced all to wisdom. (3) The doctrine had two sides. It 
on the one hand contained implicitly the theory of ‘ habits,’ 
but was at the same time a sort of empiricism. ‘ Courage 
consists in being accustomed to danger.’ (This is the expres- 
sion of the doctrine given, Xen. Memorad. 111. ix. 2, and Aristot. 
Eth. 111. vil. 6.) On the other hand, it implied rather self- 
knowledge, and a consciousness of a law; which is quite above 
all mere acquaintance with particulars. This is drawn out in 
the Laches, where courage is shown to consist in the know- 
ledge of good and evil; and in the Repalic it is described as 
that highest kind of presence of mind, which maintains a hold 
of right principles even amidst danger. (4) We have said 
that Socrates wished to make action into a kind of art. It 
seems to have been a favourite analogy with him to remark 
that the various craftsmen studied systematically their own 
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crafts; but that Politics, (which would include the direction of 
individual life), was not so learned. Out of this analogy, no 
doubt, sprang the further conclusion that human life must 
have its own proper function (Epyoy, cf. Repub. p. 353). Virtue 
then, according to the point of view of Socrates, became the 
science of living. So expressed, the doctrine easily takes a 
utilitarian and somewhat selfish turn; as, indeed, it does in 
the Protagoras, where virtue is made the science of the good, 
but ‘the good’ is identified with pleasure. Under this aspect 
the doctrine presents an affinity to Benthamism, and also to 
the practical views of Goethe, and at the same time enables us 
to understand how it was possible for the Cyrenaic philosophy © 
to spring out of the school of Socrates. (5) It lays the foun- 
dation for conscious morality, by placing the grounds of nght 
and wrong in the individual reason. It forms the contradiction 
to the Sophistical saying, ‘justice is a convention’ (vdéuw), by 
asserting that ‘justice is a science,’ that is, something, not 
depending on society and external authority, but existing in 
and for the mind of the individual. Aristotle said that nothing 
could be better than this—if only Socrates, instead of identi- 
fying virtue with the rational consciousness, had said it must 
coincide with the rational consciousness; in other words, had 
he not ignored all distinction between the reason and the will. 

This defect in the definition of Socrates exhibits one of the 
characteristics of early Ethics, namely, that they contain 
extremely little psychology. At first men are content with 
the rudest and most elementary mental distinctions; after- 
wards greater refinements are introduced. Plato’s threefold 
division of the mind into Desire, Anger, and Reason, was the 
first scientific attempt of the kind. But even in Plato, the 
distinction between the moral and the intellectual sides of our 
nature was hardly established. Partly we shall see that this 
was a merit, and consciously admitted in order to elevate action 
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into philosophy ; partly, it was a defect proceeding from the 
want of a more definite psychology. Socrates identified the 
Will with the Reason. We can understand this better, if we 
remember that the practical question of his day always was, 
not, What is Right? but, What is Good? Socrates argued 
that every one would act in accordance with their answer to 
this question ; that they could not help doing what they con- 
ceived to be good. Hence incontinence was impossible. The 
argument, however, is a fallacy because it leaves out of sight 
the ambiguity of the word good. Good is either means or 
end. All men wish for the good as an end; that is, good as 
a whole, as a universal. All wish for happiness and a good 
life. But good as a means does not always recommend itself. 
The necessary particular steps appear irksome or repulsive. 
Hence, as it is said, H¢h. vit. iii. 5, a distinction must be drawn 
with regard to this phrase ‘knowing the good.’ In one sense 
a man may know it, in another not. Undoubtedly, if a per- 
fectly clear intellectual conviction of the goodness of the end, 
and of the necessity of the means, is present to a man, he 
cannot act otherwise than night. 

There was another paradox connected with the primary 
doctrine of Socrates. It was that injustice, if voluntary, is 
better than if involuntary. This startling proposition appears 
to gainsay all the instincts of the understanding, and its 
contradictory is assumed in the H¢hics (v1. v. 7). But it is 
stated by Socrates, and supported by arguments (Xen. 
Memorab, tv. ii. 20), and it is again maintained dialectically, 
though confessed to be a paradox, in Plato’s dialogue called 
the Hippias Minor. The key to the paradox is to be found in 
this, that the proposition asserts, that 7f 1¢ were possible to act 
with injustice voluntarily, this would be better than if the 
same act were done involuntarily. But by hypothesis it is 
impossible for a man really to do wrong knowingly. It would 
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be a contradiction in terms, since wrong is nothing else than 
ignorance. Therefore the wise man can only do what is 
seemingly wrong. His acts are justified to himself and are 
really right. The effect of this proposition is to enforce the 
principle that wisdom and knowledge are the first things, and 
action the second. The same is expressed in the Repudiic of 
Plato (p. 382), where it is asserted that the purest and most 
unmixed lie is not where the mind knows what is true and 
the tongue says what is false, but where the mind thinks 
what is false. Mutates mutandis, we might compare these 
tendencies in the Socratic teaching, to the elevation of Faith 
over Works in theological controversy. 

The dialectical difficulties of morality characteristic of the 
Sophistical era, appear from Xenophon’s account to have fre- 
quently occupied the attention of Socrates. Thus Anistippus 
is recorded to have assailed him with the question whether he 
knew anything good. Whatever he might specify, it would 
have been easy to show that this was, from some points of 
view, an evil. Socrates, being aware of the difficulty, evaded 
the question by declining to answer it directly. He said, 
‘Do you ask if I know anything good for a fever? or for the 
ophthalmia? or for hunger? For if you ask me if I know any 
good, that is good for nothing, I neither know it, nor wish to 
know it? (Xen. Memorad. 111. vil. 3). This answer implies 
the relative character of the term good. The puzzle of 
Aristippus was meant to consist in playing off the relative 
against the absolute import of ‘good.’ Other subtleties 
Socrates is mentioned to have urged himeelf, as for instance 
in the conversation with Euthydemus (Memorad. tv. 2) whose 
intellectual pride he wished to humble, he shows that all the 
acts (such as deceiving, lying, &c.) which are first specified 
as acts of injustice, can in particular cases appear to be just. 
In fact, the unsatisfactoriness of the common conceptions of 
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justice is suggested here just as it is in the Republic of 
Plato. It is probable that the historic Socrates would 
really have advanced in the argument on justice as far 
as the conclusion of the first book of the Repudlic. For the 
development of the later theory he perhaps furnished 
hints and indications which Plato understood and seized, and 
buried in his mind. Thence by degrees they grew up into 
something far different from what Socrates had consciously 
attained to. The dialectic of Socrates had an element in 
common with that of the Sophists, namely, it disturbed the 
popular conceptions on moral subjects. It had this different 
from them, and which constituted its claim to be not merely 
a destructive, but also a constructive method—it always implied 
(1) that there was a higher and truer conception to be discovered 
by thought and research ; (2) it seized upon some permanent 
and universal ideas amidst the mass of what was fluctuating 
and relative ; (3) it left the impression that the most really 
moral view must after all be the true one. 

The many-sided life of Socrates gave an impulse, as is well 
known, to a variety of schools of philosophy. It is usual to 
divide these into the imperfect and the perfect Socraticists; the 
Megarians, who represented only the dialectic element in 
Socrates, and the Cynics and Cyrenaics, who represented each 
a different phase of his ethical tradition, being considered as 
the imperfect Socraticists ; and Plato being esteemed the full 
representative and natural development of all sides of his 
master’s thought. Plato is so near to Aristotle, and is such a 
world in himself, that we may well leave his ethical system in 
its relation to Aristotle for separate consideration. An account 
of the Megarian school belongs rather to the history of Meta- 
physics, the Cynics and Cyrenaics then alone remain to be 
treated of in the present part of our sketch of the pre-Aristo- 
telian morals, 
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The Cynical and Cyrenaic philosophies were each, as has 
been remarked, rather a mode of life than an abstract theory 
or system. But as every system may be regarded as the 
development into actuality of some hitherto latent possibility 
of the intellect, so these modes of life may be regarded each 
as the natural development of a peculiar direction of the 
feelings. Nor do they fail to reproduce themselves. That atti- 
tude of mind which was exhibited first by Antisthenes and 
Diogenes, has since been over and over again exhibited, with 
superficial differences, and in various modifications by different 
individuals. And many a man has essentially in the bias of his 
mind been a follower of Aristippus. Each of these schools 
was an exaggeration of a peculiar aspect of the life of Socrates. 
If we abstract all the Platonic picture of the urbanity, the happy 
humour, and at the same time the sublime thought of Socrates, 
and think only of the barefooted old man, indefatigably dis- 
puting in the open streets, and setting himself against society, 
we recognise in him the first of the Cynics. Again, if 
we think of him to whom all circumstances seemed indifferent, 
who spoke of virtue as the science of the conduct of life, and 
seemed at times to identify pleasure with the good, we can un- 
derstand how Aristippus, the follower of Socrates, was also 
founder of the Cyrenaic sect. Several points these two opposite 
schools seem to have hadin common. (1) They started from a 
common principle, namely, the assertion of the individual con- 
sciousness and will, as being above all outward convention and 
custom, free and self-responsible. (2) They agreed in disre- 
garding all the sciences, which was a mistaken carrying out 
of the intentions of Socrates. (3) They stood equally aloof 
from society, from the cares and duties of acitizen. (4) They 
seem both to have upheld the ideal of a wise man, as being 
the exponent of universal reason, and the only standard of 
right and wrong. This ideal was no doubt a shadow of the 
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personality of Socrates. We find a sort of adaptation of it 
by Aristotle in his Hthics (11. vi. 15), where he makes the 
ppdviuov to be the criterion of all virtue. The same con- 
ception was afterwards taken up and carriéd out to exagge- 
ration by the Roman Stoics. 

Cynicism implies sneering and snarling at the ways and 
' institutions of society ; it implies discerning the unreality of 
the shows of the world, and angrily despising them; it 
implies a sort of embittered wisdom, as if the follies of man- 
kind were an insult to itself. : 

We may ask, How far did the procedure of the early Cynics 
justify this implication? On the whole, very much. The 
anecdotes of Antisthenes and Diogenes generally describe them 
as being true ‘Cynics,’ in the modern sense of the word. 
Their whole life was a protest against society; they lived in 
the open air; they slept in the porticos of temples; they 
begged; Diogenes was sold as a slave. They despised the 
feelings of patriotism: war and its glory they held in repug- 
nance; ‘ Thus freed,’ says M. Renouvier, ‘from all the bonds 
of ancient society, isolated, and masters of themselves, they 
lived immovable, and almost divinized in their own pride.’ 
Their hard and ascetic life set them above all wants. ‘I would 
rather be mad,’ said Antisthenes, ‘than enjoy pleasure.’ They 
broke through the distinction of ranks by associating with 
slaves. And yet under this self-abasement was greater pride 
than that against which they protested. Socrates is reported 
to have said, ‘I see the pride of Antisthenes through the 
holes in his mantle.’ And when Diogenes exclaimed, while 
soiling with his feet the carpet of Plato, ‘Thus I tread on 
Plato’s pride,’ ‘ Yes,’ said Plato, ‘with greater pride of your 
own.’ The Cynics aimed at a sort of impeccability; they 
were equally to be above error and above the force of 
circumstances. To the infirmities of age, and even to death 
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itself, they thought themselves superior ; following the 
example of Socrates, they resorted to a voluntary death when 
they felt weakness coming on, and such an act they regarded 
as the last supreme effort of virtue. As their political theory, 
they appear to have maintained a doctrine of communism. This 
seems to have been extended even toa community of wives,—a 
point of interest, as throwing light upon the origin of Plato’s 
ideal Republic. Such notions may really have been to some 
extent entertained by Socrates himself. At all events we find 
them in one branch of his school. A life like that of the 
ancient Cynics presents to us a mournful picture, for we cannot 
but deplore the waste of so much force of will, and that indi- 
viduals should be so self-tormenting. The Cynic lives by 
antagonism ; unless seen and noticed to be eccentric, what he 
does has no meaning. He can never hope to found an ex- 
tended school, though he may be joined in his protest by a 
few disappointed spirits. In the Cynical philosophy there was 
little that was positive, there was no actual contribution to 
Ethical science. But the whole Cynical tone which proclaimed 
the value of action and the importance of the individual Will, 
was an indication of the practical and moral direction which 
thought had now taken, and prepared the way for the partial 
discussion of the problems of the Will in Aristotle, and for 
their more full consideration among the Stoics. Crates, the 
disciple of Diogenes, was the-master of Zeno. - 

Personally, the Cyrenaics were not nearly so interesting as 
the Cynics. Their position was not to protest against the 
world, but rather to sit loose upon the world. Aristippus, 
who passed part of his time at the court of Dionysius, and who 
lived throughout a gay, serene, and refined life, avowed openly 
that he resided in a foreign land to avoid the irksomeness of 
mixing in the politics of his native city, Cyrene. But the 
Cyrenaic philosophy was much more of a system than the 
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Cynic. Like the Ethics of Aristotle, this system started with 
the question, What is happiness? only it gave a different 
answer. Aristotle probably alludes to the philosophy of 
Aristippus, amongst others, in saying (Zh. 1. vii. 6), ‘Some 
think happiness to consist in pleasure.’ But it has been 
observed that he chooses not Aristippus, but Eudoxus, as the 
representative of the doctrine formally announced, that ‘ plea- 
sure is the Chief Good’ (HA. 1. xii. 5, x. ll. 1). This points 
to the fact that Aristippus did not himself entirely systematize 
his thoughts. He imparted them to his daughter Arete, by 
whom they were handed down to her son, the younger Aris- 
tippus (hence called pnrpodfsaxroc), and in his hands the 
doctrines appear first to have been reduced to scientific form. 
If then we briefly specify the leading characteristics of the 
Cyrenaic system, as it is recorded by Diogenes Laertius, 
Sextus Empiricus, &c., it must be remembered that this is the 
after growth of the system. But though we cannot tell to 
what perfection Aristippus himself had brought his doctrines, 
there are many traces of their influence in the Ethics of 
Aristotle. 

Cyrenaic morals begin with the principle, taken from 
Socrates, that happiness must be man’s aim. Next they 
start a question, which is never exactly started in Aristotle, 
and which remains an unexplained point in his system, namely, 
‘What is the relation of the parts to the whole, of each suc- 
cessive moment to our entire life?? The Cyrenaics answered 
decisively, ‘ We have only to do with the present. Pleasure 
is povdxpovoc,”7 pepexh, an isolated moment, of this alone we 
have consciousness. Happiness is the sum of a number of 
these moments. We must exclude desire and hope and fear, 
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which partake of the nature of pain, and confine ourselves to 
the pleasure of the present moment. 

In this.theory it must be confessed that there is considerable 
affinity to Aristotle’s doctrine of the ré\oc; and some have 
thought that Aristotle alludes to Aristippus (Hh. x. vi. 3-8), 
where he argues that amusement cannot be considered a réXoc 
(cf. Politics vut. v. 13). In short, the réXo¢ of Aristotle is only 
distinguished from the povdxpovoc Sov) of Aristippus, by 
the moral earnestness which characterizes it. The Cyrenaics 
farther asking, What‘is pleasure? answered by making three 
states of the soul possible; one, a violent motion, or tempest, 
which is pain; another, a dead calm, which is the painless, or 
unconscious state; the third, a gentle, equable motion, which 
is pleasure. Pleasure was no negative state, but a motion. 
This doctrine seems to be alluded to in the Philebus of Plato 
(p. 53). where Socrates, in arguing against the claims of 
pleasure to be the chief good, returns thanks to a certain 
refined set of gentlemen for supplying him with an argument, 
namely, their own definition of pleasure, that it is not a per- 
manent state (ovola), but a state of progress (yéveorc). It is 
generally thought that the Cyrenaic school are here meant. 
In the Lthics of Aristotle (vit. xii. 3), there appears to be 
another allusion to this same definition, in a way which, with- 
out some explanation, it is excessively hard to understand. 
Aristotle (or Eudemus), in discussing pleasure, says, Some 
argue that pleasure cannot be a good, because it is a state of 
becoming (yéveorc). He afterwards denies that pleasure is a 
yéveoic, except in certain cases. And then he proceeds to 
explain how it was that pleasure came to be called a yéveorc. 
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He says* ‘it was from a confusion between the terms ‘yéveare - 
and évépyeta,—it was thought to be a yéveoie, because essen- 
tially a good, to express which the term zvépyea would have 
been appropriate.’ At first sight it appears a strange contra- 
diction to say pleasure is thought not to be a good, because it 
is a yéveotc; it is thought to be a yéveorc, because it is a 
good. The explanation is, that the two clauses do not refer to 
the same set of opinions. The former part refers to the 
Platonists, who argued, as in the Philebus, against pleasure, 
because it was not a permanent state; the latter part refers to 
the definition of the Cyrenaics, that pleasure is a state of 
motion, or, as it is here called, a yéveoue. It is obvious that 
the Cyrenaic definition of pleasure, as far as we are aware of 
it, will not bear a comparison, as a scientific account, with the 
theory of Aristotle. Aristippus appears to have made the 
senses the only criterion of pleasure, and pleasure, again, the 
measure of actions. All actions in themselves indifferent, 
were good or bad according to their results, as tending or not 
tending to pleasure. The Cyrenaics, however, adapting 
themselves to circumstances, allowed that their wise .man 
would always maintain an outward decorum in obedience to 
established law and custom. 

The selfishness of this system at once condemns it in our 
eyes. For even acts of generosity and affection, according to 
such a system, though admitted by it to be excellent, are 
excellent only on this account because, by a reflex power, they 
occasion pleasure to the doer. What in other systems is only 
concomitant to good acts, is here made the primary motive, 
by which all morality is debased. The maintainers of such a 
philosophy are, perhaps, half-conscious to themselves that it 
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never can be generally applicable, that they are maintaining a 
paradox. Looked into closely, this is seen to be a philosophy 
of despair. Those who cannot put themselves into harmony 
with the world, who cannot find a sphere for any noble efforts, 
nor peace in any round of duties, who have no ties and no 
objects, may easily, like Horace, ‘slip back into the doctrines 
of Aristippus.’ The profound joylessness which there is at the 
core of the Cyrenaic system, showed itself openly in the 
doctrines of Hegesias, the principal successor of Aristippus. 
Hegesias, regarding happiness as impossible, reduced the 
highest good for man to a sort of apathy; thus, at the 
extremest point, coinciding again with the Cynics. It is 
instructive to see the various points of view that it is possible 
to take with regard to life. In the Cyrenaic system we find a 
bold, logical following out of a particular view. In this respect 
the system is remarkable, for it is the first of its kind. The 
Sophists had trifled with such views, and not followed them 
out. In the prominence given to the subject of pleasure, 
in the Ethical systems both of Plato and Aristotle, we may 
trace the effects of the Cyrenaic impulse. 


ESSAY III. 


——@——____ 


On the Relation of Aristotle's Ethics to Plato and 
the Platonisis. 


WE have already traced in outline the characteristics of 

moral philosophy in Greece down to the death of 
Socrates, and have made brief mention of two of the schools 
of ‘one-sided Socraticists,’ as they have been called, the 
Cynics and Cyrenaics. It remains to resume the thread of 
the progress of ethical thought in Plato, compared with whom 
all previous philosophers sink into insignificance. In him all 
antecedent and.contemporary Greek speculation is summed 
up and takes its start afresh. Especially in relation to any 
part of the system of Aristotle, a knowledge of Plato is of 
overpowering importance. To explain the relation of any one 
of Aristotle’s treatises to Plato is almost a sufficient account 
of all that it contains. If one were asked what books will 
throw most light upon the Ethics of Aristotle, the answer 
must be undoubtedly, ‘ the dialogues of Plato.’ 

Plato as successor to Socrates exhibits a gradual develop- 
ment of philosophy. To trace this progress with any cer- 
tainty is perhaps impossible, but perhaps the following 
account may be a sufficient approximation to the truth for 
our present purpose. At first we have purely Socratic 
dialogues, as the Charmides and Laches, the Euthyphro and the 
Lysis, &c. These exhibit only a negative dialectic. They 
show the insufficiency of popular views and the difficulties of 
the question; they suggest the Socratic doctrine that virtue is 
knowledge, but leave the problems without a dogmutic 
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settlement. With these we may rank the Hippias Minor, 
which contains in a wavering form the Socratic paradox, that 
to do injustice voluntarily, would be better than doing it 
involuntarily. To this group of dialogues there now succeeds 
another, which is still negative and destructive. Such are 
those in which Socrates is placed into collision with the 
Sophists, eg. the Hippias Major, the LHuthydemus, the 
Protagoras, and Gorgias; these are the most wonderful 
‘imaginative and dramatic creations, they contain a picture of 
all that is most living in the method of Socrates, and they 
show that the Sophistic point of view is quite as antagonistic 
to philosophy as the merely popular point of view. After this 
group there comes a transition period in the Meno, where Plato, 
seeing the limitations to the system of Socrates, and the 
weaknesses inherent in it, takes the first step to break away 
Into a deeper and broader sphere of thought. This first step 
consists in seeing the difficulty about virtue and knowledge 
being taught. How can knowledge be acquired? In the 
Meno the answer is, that knowledge is ‘remembered,’ not 
imparted from without. This leads the way to the doctrine 
of Ideas, but as yet they are not matured. Another group of 
dialogues represents the growth of Plato’s mind under the 
influence, it is said, of the Megarian school of thought. In this 
the Ideas come forth, but as yet sparingly, and in a dry, logical, 
and abstract manner, ¢e.g. in the Parmenides, the Theetetus, the 
Sophist, &c. The last element that has to be added before 
the Platonism of Plato is complete, is a Pythagorean in- 
fluence, a tendency to delight in numbers as a symbol of the 
absolute, and to entertain the doctrine of the transmigration 
‘of souls. This period of Plato’s mind we see illustrated in the 
Phedrus, the Republic, and the Timeus. In the Republic we 
have the full perfection of Plato’s philosophy; in it all the 
different elements are balanced against one another—negative 
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and constructive dialectic; the manner and method of the 
historic Socrates, and again of a transcendental Platonic 
philosopher ; the refutation of popular and of Sophistic views; 
Megarian and Pythagorean influences ; a deep morality and a 
metaphysic that almost denies the existence of the material 
world ; and above all, and springing out of all these elements, 
we have here the doctrine of Ideas in its most deeply 
speculative, and at the same time its most imaginative, vivid, 
and many-sided aspect. 

As Socrates discoursed on nothing but moral subjects, so 
we find that the dialogues of Plato, with very few exceptions, 
start each with the discussion of some moral question. But 
the morality of Plato culminates in the Republic. Let us 
then briefly examine some of the distinctive features of this 
moral system, viewed as an advance upon Socrates. We have 
already seen (p. 127) that in all probability the Socrates of 
real life would not have progressed farther in the argument of 
the Republic than the conclusion of Book I., except, indeed, 
that he might have gone on to define justice as ‘a science.’ 
The constructive portion of the dialogue, beginning with the 
foundation of a state, is probably all a development made by 
Plato on the beginning of his master. Here then is the first 
characteristic of the Ethics of Plato, namely, the principle, that 
ethical conceptions cannot be isolated and considered 
separately. All things stand in relation to one another. You 
must take the mind as a whole, or rather society as a whole, 
before you can judge of any of its parts. Now here we have 
not only a great advance upon the method of Socrates, who, as 
Aristotle said (see above, p. 115), always sought a definite 
conception of each moral term by itself; but also we notice a 
reaction against what may be called the individualizing prin- 
ciple in the doctrine of Socrates. This individualizing prin- 
ciple, which expressed itself in the saying ‘virtue is knowledge’ 
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(see above, p. 124), and which pervaded the whole independent 
life and thought of Socrates, was full of merit as a protest 
against that blind obedience, which saw no other ground for 
morality than the dictates of the law. But it was liable to 
abuse, and it ran out into an obvious extreme in both the 
Cynic and the Cyrenaic schools. It contained in itself the 
germ of the dissolution of society. The whole system of the 
Republic of Plato contains the strongest possible reaction 
against this principle. Not only does it avoid to contemplate 
the individual asserting himself against society, but it, so to 
speak, absolutely annihilates the individual. Lest there should 
be any trace at all of imperium in imperio, even family life is 
swept away. An individual is debarred from what seem the 
first rights of individuality ; the holding of his own property; 
the possession of his own wife; and the direction of his own 
faculties of mind and body. How far this unsparing system 
of communism was meant for a practical reality, it is hard to 
say; we may at all events affirm that Plato meant to imply 
that the state must be an organized whole, like one mind and 
body, with parts harmoniously adjusted and readily working 
together, and all under the direction of a supremely wise 
philosophical consciousness—else there is no scope for virtues 
in the state, and it is only by conceiving of them in the state 
that we can learn to conceive of them in the individual. 
Besides this appearance of a widely constructive system, 
including in its view all human relations and institutions— 
which Plato substituted for the isolated moral inquiries of 
Socrates, he also made another advance beyond his master by 
the metaphysical and the religious aspect which he gave to his 
Ethico-political doctrine. The knowledge of the Idea of 
good he makes essential as a guiding principle for the legis- 
lator, and the belief in a future life, and in a state of rewards 
and punishments, he considers a necessary complement to the 
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theory of justice. One other development due to Plato, makes 
moral science for the first time appear something like what 
we in modern times have been accustomed to conceive it, and 
that 1s, Plato made morals in some slight degree psychological. 
His account of the cardinal virtues is based on a psychological 
division of human nature, into Desire, Anger, and Intellect. 
These principal traits of what morality had become in his 
hands, may now best be estimated by comparing and con- 
trasting with them the Ethics of Aristotle. The Ethics of 
Aristotle were composed between fourteen and twenty-seven 
years after the death of Plato. If Plato could have come to 
life again and seen them, he would have been surprised in the 
first place at a complete terminology and set of formule in 
which for the most part they are expressed, which had been 
created or developed since his own day; he would have been 
astonished at the growth of philosophy. In the second place 
he would have found a different point of view from his own 
upon many leading questions, and he might have complained 
here and there of a somewhat captious antagonism. But he 
must have recognized, perhaps with pride, indications in 
almost every page of the work, of the lasting influence pro- 
duced by his twenty years’ intercourse, and by his literary 
productions, on his most distinguished pupil, now become the 
greatest thinker of the world. 

In order to see at one glance how great was the debt of 
Aristotle to Plato, let us place together and briefly indicate 
those parts of the moral system of Anstotle which were 
inherited from his master. These were, (1) His conception of 
the science as a whole, that Politics was the science of human 
happiness. (2) His conception of the practical chief good, 
that it is réAecov and avrapxec, and incapable of improvement 
or addition. (3) That man has an ipyovp, or proper function ; 
that man’s aperj perfects this, and that his well-being 1s 
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inseparable from it. (4) The psychology of Plato, as a basis 
for moral distinctions. (5) The practical conclusion of Ethics, 
that philosophy is the highest good and the greatest happiness, 
being an approach to the nature of the Divine Being. 
(6) The doctrine of Meodrne, which is only a modification of 
Plato’s Merpidrne. (7) The doctrine of dodvnere, which is an 
adaptation, with alterations, of a Socratico-Platonic view. 
(8) The theory of pleasure, its various kinds, and the tran- 
scendency of mental pleasures. (9) The theory of friendship, 
which seems based on the questions started and not answered 
in the Lysis of Plato. (10) Many a conception, of which 
mere scattered hints are to be found in Plato, appear here 
worked out definitely. To this we may add, that the very 
metaphors in the Zthics of Aristotle seem, for the most part, 
taken from Plato. So great an influence had the one philo- 
sopher produced upon the mind and writings of the other, in 
spite of their wide dissimilarities of nature and tendency. On 
each of the above heads a few remarks may be made. | 

(1) Not only is the general point of view—that the indi- 
vidual is inseparable from the state, taken from the Republic of 
Plato, but also the special description of Politics as the science 
of human happiness, appears unmistakeably borrowed from the 
Huthydemus. It is interesting to compare the conception of 
Politics, and its relation to the sciences, which is expressed in, 
Eth, 1. ii. 5-6, with the following description (Huthydem. 
P. 291):—émt d2 On rHv Baoruny EXDovreg réyvnv Kal diacko- 
Tobmevolr avTny, el arn etn H THY Evdapmorvlay awepyaZouévn— 
Edoke yap on nuiv H wodwiKn Kal 4 Paotlicn réxvn 7 avTH 
elvat.—rabry TH TEXYN TE OTpaTnyKH Kal ai GAAat wapa- 
Siddvat dpyew rv Epywv, Gv abrat Snmovpyol cicwv, we povy 
triorapévy xpicOa. capwe piv ovv edxe Hyiv airy elva, iv 
tCnrovpmev, kal 1 airla rov dp0a¢ mparrav ev tH wWéAE, Kal 
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kabijoBa rig wéAEwe, TavTa KuBEepvaca kal wavrwy dpxovea 
wavTa xphoma woiv. While, however, accepting this con- 
ception of Politics, Aristotle does so in a wavering way—he 
says that his science will be ‘a sort of Politics’ (zoAcrich rie, 
Eth. 1. li. 9); and elsewhere he speaks as if it were rather a 
stretch, to call the science of moral subjects Politics! He 
treats Ethics in such a way as virtually to separate them 
from Politics; and in his Politics, properly so called, he makes 
various general references, as we have seen (p. 35), to 
‘Ethics,’ as if to a separate science. . 

(2) In Eth. 1. vii. 3-6, Aristotle, in laying down his own 
conception of the chief good, which is to be the apyy for 
Ethics, says that it must be réA\sov and avrapxec. These 
same qualities are attributed to the chief good in the Philedus 
(p. 20), a dialogue to which Aristotle seems often to refer, and 
from which the present doctrine is probably taken. The 
words are as follows:—rnv ayalov polpay mérspov avayKn 
réXcov pn téAsov elvac; wavrwv Of wou reAeWraTOV, & 
Deéxparec. rl O£;-ixavdy ayaldv; wwe yap ov; x7.rA. It is to 
be observed, however, that Aristotle analyzes the term réXcov, 
and gives it a more philosophical import than Plato had done. 
Plato probably meant nothing more than ‘the perfect.’ 
Aristotle analyzes this into ‘that which is never a means,’ 
‘that which is in and for itself desirable.’ He accepts also 
from the Philebus another doctrine, which is the corollary of 
the former, namely, that the chief good is incapable of addi- 
tion. He directly refers to the Philebus, Eth. x. ii. 3, saying, 
‘Plato used just such an argument as this to prove that 
pleasure is not the chief good—for that pleasure, with thought 
added to it, is better than pleasure separately; whereas, if the 
compound of the two is better, pleasure cannot be the chief 
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good; for that which is the absolute chief good ‘cannot be 
made more desirable by any addition to it. And it is obvious 
that nothing else can be the chief good, which is made better 
by the addition of any other absolute good.’ The reference is 
to Philebus, pp. 20-22. Aristotle implies the same thing, 
Eth. 1. vii. 8., by saying that, ‘When we call happiness the 
most desirable of all things, we can only do so on the proviso 
that we do not rank it with other goods, and place it in the 
same scale of comparison with them (uj cvvapeOuoupévny, see 
notes on this passage in Vol. IT.); else we should come to 
the absurdity of considering it capable of improvement by the 
addition of other goods to it, which, if we consider it as the 
ideal good for man, is impossible.’ 

(3) The whole argument by which, from the analogy of the 
different trades, of the different animals, and of the separate 
parts of the body, the existence of an %pyov or proper function 
for man is proved (Hh. 1. vil. 11), comes almost verbatim 
from the Republic (p. 352-3) ; as also does the account of the 
connexion between the apery of anything with its proper 
function, which is given, Hth. 11. vi. 2. The object selected 
as an illustration is in each case the same—namely, the eye.® 

(4) The psychology of Aristotle’s Ethics is based on that 
of Plato, but it is also a development of it, and contains one 
essential difference, in the greater prominence—namely, that 
is given to the will. This, it is true, 1s virtual rather than ex- 
pressed, but it lies at the root of the separation of ‘ practical 
virtues,’ from philosophy, and from ‘ excellencies of the reason.’ 
Plato divides the mind into the following elements :—ro 
Aoytorecdy, 76 eriPvunrixdy, and rd Oupoedéo (Repub. p. 440). 
Aristotle gives a more physical account of the internal 
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principle (see below, Essay V.), and divides the mind into 
that which possesses reason and that which partakes of reason.® 
This answers at first sight to the division of Plato, since the 
Adyou peréyoy includes both @uud¢ and émBuyta. But 
Aristotle pushes the analysis farther, dividing the reason into 
practical and speculative (which is a great discrepancy from 
Plato), and not attributing the same character to Qupdc as it 
has in the Republic, where it is made to stand for something 
like the instinct of honour, or the spirited and manly will, 
- which, as Plato says, is generally on the side of the reason in 
any mental conflict. In Aristotle’s discussions upon BobAnace, 
BobrALvere, &c., we see an attempt to found a psychology of 
the will, thus supplying what was a deficiency in Plato, but 
the theory does not appear to be by any means complete. 

(5) The burden of all the Platonic dialogues is the same, 
the excellence of philosophy, and its extreme felicity. Most 
completely does Aristotle reproduce this feeling when (E74. x. 
vii.) having, as it were, satisfied the claims of common life by 
his analysis of the ‘ practical virtues,’ he indulges in his own 
description of that which is the highest happiness, when he 
says, ‘ Philosophy seems to afford wonderful pleasures both in 
purity and duration’ (#74. x. vil. 3), and ‘ We need not listen 
to the saying, “ Men should think humanly,” rather as far as 
possible one should aspire after what is immortal, and do all 
things so as to live according to what is highest in oneself’ 
(Eth. x. vii. 8). We are reminded generally of the enthusiastic 
descriptions of philosophy, in the Republic, the Phado, and 
the Symposium of Plato. One particular passage of the last- 
named dialogue, seems probably to have suggested to Ari- 
stotle the saying (Hh. x. viii. 13), that ‘The philosopher 
will surely be most under the protection of heaven (Ocogu- 
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Afcraroc), because honouring and cherishing that which is 
highest and most akin to God—namely, the reason.’ 

(6) The principle of Meodrne, so prominent in Aristotle’s 
theory of moral virtue, is a modification of Plato’s principle 
of Merpidrne or Supuperpfa. As, however, the history of the 
doctrine of Meodrn¢ will form part of the subject of the 
following essay, no more need at present be said upon it. 

(7) Aristotle’s doctrine of ¢pdynec, as far as we can under- 
stand itin the Eudemian exposition, which alone remains to 
us (see above, p. 40),seems to be partly an adoption and 
partly a correction of a Socratico-Platonic doctrine of similar 
import. This doctrine, beginning with the form that ‘ Virtue 
is knowledge (émorfun), or thought (dpdvnore),’ and being 
afterwards developed by Plato into the form that ‘ Virtue is, or 
implies, philosophy,’ 1s accepted, with two corrections, by 
Aristotle. He denies the identification of ‘thought’ with 
virtue, saying instead—virtue must ‘be accompanied by’ 
thought; and he distinguishes and divides thought or wisdom 
(ppdvnoc) from philosophy (cogfa). The former of these 
corrections was directed more against Socrates than against 
Plato; the latter, we shall see, 1s an important correction of 
the system of Plato, one that is connected with differences as 
to the whole view of Ethics. Plato speaks quite decisively of 
the necessity of g¢odynore to make moral action of any worth. 
In a celebrated passage of the Theetetus, (p. 176), he says, 
‘We should strive to fly from the evil of the world; the flight 
consists in as far as possible being made like to God; and this 
“being made like’ consists in becoming just and holy with 
thought accompanying’ (éuofworg S? Slkarov nal Sovoy pera 
ppovisewe yevio8a). In the Phado (p. 69 1), , he descants upon 
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he says, ‘ Such virtue is a mere shadow, and i in 1 reality a slavish 
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quality, with nothing sound or true about it.4 But a little 
farther on (p. 79) he defines godvyore to be the contemplation 
of the absolute.6 We see then that Plato requires that every 
act should be accompanied by an absolute consciousness—and 
this absolute consciousness he does not separate from that 
which takes place in speculation and philosophy. Aristotle 
says a moral consciousness must accompany every act, a sort 
of wisdom which is the centre to all the moral virtues (ZA. 
VI. xili. 6), but this kind of consciousness is quite distinct from 
the philosophic reason, it deals with the contingent and not 
with the absolute. 

(8) Of the two treatises on Pleasure contained in the Hthics 
of Aristotle, we may assume (see above, p. 39), that the one 
which appears in Book VII. is the work of Eudemus. It 
has then a totally different kind of interest from that in 
Book X. It illustrates, not so much Aristotle’s relation to 
Plato, as rather the growth of the Peripatetic school. It is 
in its main outline borrowed from the treatise in Book X., 
but it also contains some peculiarities belonging to the views 
of Eudemus, of which the chief are a practical, and at the same 
time, a materialistie tendency. It is antagonistic to the views of 
‘some’ who argued that no pleasure could be a good, because it is 
a state of becoming (yéveorc). This argument is refuted by Ari- 
stotle himself in Book X. Eudemus adds other arguments for 
the same position, not mentioned in Book X., which he criti- 
cizes and overthrows. None of these, however, are to be 
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found in the Phzlebus, or any dialogue of Plato. They are, in all 
probability, to be attributed to the Platonic school. Thereis a 
direct mention, in connexion with one of the arguments, of 
the name of Speusippus (#¢/. vir. xui. 1). Turning now to 
Book X., we find the question as to the nature of pleasure 
opened by the statement of two extreme views on the subject ; 
one, that of the Cynics—that pleasure was ‘entirely evil’ 
(cody @avAov)—the other, that of Eudoxus, that pleasure 
was the chief good. The first view Aristotle sets aside as 
having rather a moral and practical, than a speculative, 
character; and as being, though well-intentioned, at all events 
an over-statement of the truth. He specifies four arguments 
of Eudoxus to prove that pleasure is the chief good. (a) All 
creatures seek it. (2) It is the contrary to pain. (c) It is 
sought for its own sake. (d) Added to any good, it makes 
that good better. He then mentions the objections (évordczic) 
made to each of these four, and shows that none of the objec- 
tions is valid, except that brought against the last of the 
arguments. He shows from Plato (see above, p. 141), that the 
fact that pleasure can be added to other goods, disproves, instead 
of proving, its claim to be considered the chief good. Ari- 
stotle now mentions other general arguments that have been 
brought against pleasure—namely, that it is not a quality: 
that it is indefinite (adpiorov); that it is a motion, a becom- 
ing, or a replenishment (xfynore, yéveoic, avarAnpwore) ; again, 
that there are many disgraceful pleasures. He answers all 
these objections, and having accepted the Platonic position 
that pleasure is, at all events, not the chief good, he proceeds 
to give his own theory of its nature, considering it to be, 
except in certain cases, a good, and analyzing its character 
rnore accurately than had hitherto been done. In all this we 
cannot trace anything like a direct antagonism to the Philebus 
or to any other part of Plato’s works. Far rather, as,we shall 
have an opportunity of seeing more distinctly in the next Essay, 
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Aristotle, while perfectly. coinciding with and accepting Plato’s 
general theory of pleasure, the division of its different kinds, 
the distinction between bodily pleasures which are preceded by 
desire and a sense of pain, and the mental pleasures which are 
free from this; while accepting, that is, the whole theory in 
its moral and practiéal bearing, refines and improves upon it 
as a speculative question, substituting a more accurate and 
appropriate definition of pleasure than is to be found in Plato. 

(9) We cannot doubt that Aristotle’s attention was turned 
to the consideration of the subject of friendship by the impor- 
tance that Plato attributed to it, and the interesting part 
which he makes it play in his system. Both the Lysis and 
the Phadrus are devoted to the discussion of friendship. In 
the former dialogue little more is done than starting the 
question, some of which questions are taken up and re-stated 
in the beginning of Aristotle’s treatise (H/h. vit. i. 6). 
‘Whether does friendship arise from similarity, or from dis- 
similarity? Does it consist in sympathy, or in the harmony 
of opposites?’ In the Phadrus a passionate and enthusiastic 
picture of friendship is given, which renders it not distinguish- 
able from love; its connexion with the highest kind of 
imagination, and with the philosophic spirit is dwelt upon at 
length. In Aristotle nothing of this kind is to be discovered. 
The picture is colder, but at the same time more natural and 
human. In the ninth chapter of Book IX. a fine philosophic 
account of the true value of friendship is to be found, on 
which more will be said in the succeeding Essay. The whole 
of this subject is treated with depth and also with moral 
earnestness, which renders it one of the most attractive parts 
of Aristotle’s Ethics. We see throughout, that on every point 
of the question, the analysis has been pushed farther than 
Plato carried it. ; 

(10) It remains now to mention, what any one will be con- 

10—2 
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scious of who reads the Platonic dialogues in order to illus- 
trate Aristotle—that scattered through the pages of Plato 
will be found hints and suggestions afterwards worked out by 
his successor, and floating conceptions that in Plato have no 
determinate meaning, but which in the Ethics of Aristotle, as’ 
well as in his other works, have become, or are becoming, fixed 
and definite terms. Of course the more broad and general 
conceptions, such as réAoc, dbvapie, rompiguévoy, rf gore; and 
wotov rf, and a host of other metaphysical and logical for- 
muls are developments of what is to be’found in Plato. But 
also more special conceptions appear, in germ at least, to have 
been borrowed. Take, for instance, dp06¢ Adyoe (Hth. 1. ii. 
2); this term, which appears used first in a tentative sort of 
way in the Aristotelian philosophy, and afterwards more 
definitely (Zth. v1. i. 1) to express the moral standard, occurs 
here and there in the Platonic pages coupled with émiorhpn 
and other such terms, in an approximation to Aristotle’s 
meaning, but by no means reaching it (see notes on 7h. 11. 
u. 2,in Vol. II.). So also the conception of wafdea to express 
a general connoisseurship of science, and especially some 
acquaintance with the logic of science, as it is used Hth. 1. 
il. 4 (on which see the notes in Vol. II.), is to be found in 
the Timeus, p. 53, and in the so-called Haste of Plato, 
Pp. 135: 

We have said that the very metaphors in Aristotle seem 
often to have been inherited. That of the ‘bowmen’ (Z/A. 
I. li. 2), occurs in fepublic, p. 519. That of the ‘ Aristeia for 
pleasure’ (#th. 1. ix. 1) comes from the Philebus, p. 25. The 
analogy between the political philosopher and an oculist (£72. 
I. x1. 7) is from the Charmides, p. 155. .The comparison of 
mental extremes to excesses in gymnastic training (#¢A. 11. 
i. 6) occurs in the Lrasta, p. 134. The metaphor of‘ straight- 
ening bent wood’ (HA. 11. ix. 5) is from the Protagoras, p. 325. 
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The comparison of those who have made their own fortune to 
poets and mothers, who love their offspring (ZA. Iv..i. 20, 
IX. vil. 7), is from the Republic, p. 330. This list of examples 
might doubtless be increased. 

We have traced hitherto the close connexion of the Ethics 
of Aristotle in almost all its parts with the system of Plato. 


We o show that this connexion was not only one 


of succession, inheritance, and development, but also was one 
of antagonism. Already we have seen that even Aristotle’s 
following of Plato was often tinged with discrepancy. We 
have now to notice those parts of his Hthics which are directly 
characterized and even prompted by a spirit of difference and 
of polemic. 


The greatest difference between Plato and Aristotle, is that 
expressed in the sixth Chapter of Book I.—Aristotle’s dissent 
‘from the theory of the Idea of good. ‘Elsewhere, Aristotle 
criticizes the Ideas altogether; here, in conformity with his 
present purpose, he confines himself to the Idea of good. To 
exactly comprehend and explain Plato’s Ideas, has always been 
a problem. Aristotle tells us they rose from a union between 
the universal definitions of Socrates, and the Heraclitean 
doctrine of the fleeting character of all objects of sense. To 
put this a little more clearly the position is as follows: we 
desire some permanent and certain knowledge. Let us take 
some object and try to know it, ¢.g., ‘this man.’ Looking 
closely into it we find at once that, in ‘this man,’ we are in 
possession of a conception, made up of two elements, a uni- 
versal anda particular. ‘ Man’ is universal, ‘ this’ is particular. 
Now, ‘this,’ may be infinitely various. It is purely relative, 
entirely changeable. It baffles all attempts at knowledge. 
The more we analyze ‘ this,’ the more it escapes us, and comes 
to actually nothing. What constitutes ‘this’ man? Par- 
ticular time and place, particular qualities, such as form, 
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colour, size, and the like. But time and place, form, colour, 
and size are all in themselves universals. ‘This’ man 1s 
determined by ‘this’ time, place, form, &c. But, again, 
what is ‘this time?’ The particular element in ‘this time,’ is 
equally unknowable and unexpressible with the particular 
element in ‘this man.’ Hence Heraclitus said, _ Olu EST 
er lory yp aio@nrwy. Let us now take the other side, and 
look at the universal element, ‘man.’ This is something 
permanent and stable; this constitutes a unity in the midst of 
plurality ; this the mind can rest in contemplating. We give 
to this universal element the name of form or idea (el8og, idéa), 
a name borrowed probably from Democritus, who spoke of the 
‘forms’ of things being emanations from things themselves, 
and constituting our knowledge of the things. And now 
another step has to be taken; we must throw out all distinc- 
tion between knowledge and existence. Since things exist for 
us solely through our knowledge of them, and.we cannot 
conceive them existing at all, except as either for our minds 
or for some other minds, we must give up entirely that 
dualism which would suppose two terms standing opposite 
each other, namely, the object and the mind, and we must 
speak now of one term alone. Nothing exists except what 
we know. Knowledge and existence are identical, since, as 
Protagoras said (only in an altered sense), the mind is ‘the 
measure of all things; of existing things that they exist, of 
non-existent things that they do not exist.’ Taking as esta- 
blished, the identity of knowledge and existence, we may use 
one term to express this identity, namely, ‘truth’ (4A/O«a), 
which equally implies reality of existence in things, and the 
right apprehension of them in the mind. 

What is it that possesses truth, or reality? Not particulars, 
which, as we saw before, are (in so far as they are particulars) 
unknowable, but the universal, the idea. The universal 
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element, or idea, may hence be said to be the only real existence, 
while the particulars have only a sort of illusory, or mock 
existence ; when we look closely into them we find they are 
mere shadows of reality. Hence, Plato, following out this 
train of thought, said, by a forcible metaphor, that common 
persons who fancy the particulars to be real existences, are like 
men in a dimly-lighted cave, taking the shadows on the wall 
to be realities. By an equally strong metaphor, which 
Aristotle speaks of as mere poetry (Metaphys. 1. ix. 12), Plato 
called the Ideas archetypes (mapadclyuara) of sensible things. 
“In this metaphor several points are expressed. (1) That 
knowledge is rather prior to experience, than derived from it. 
Experience is the occasion, and not the cause of knowledge. 
This Plato expressed by saying, that all our knowledge is 
‘reminiseence.’ Things in the world are constantly reminding 
us of, and calling up, the reminiscence of the Ideas which we 
saw in their pure state, before we were born. (2) That the 
forms of the mind are permanent, while the material universe 
is fleeting. The mind is always prior to, and greater than the 
world. This points, as Plato argued in the Phaedo, to the 
immortality of the soul. (3) The Eleatics had denied the 
existence‘of motion, plurality, change; in short, the whole 
sensible creation. Plato does not go so far as this; though 
infinitely less real than the Ideas, he allows that it has some 
share of reality. Metaphorically, he says, ‘it partakes of the 
Ideas.’ The Ideas are archetypes of things; in other words, 
in the midst of the unknowable, the fleeting, the chaotic, 
the immoveable—there is law, unity, form, order, symmetry, 
the permanent, and the absolute, existing not materially, but 
as ideas, dimly seen by the mind, because it is not pure enough ; 
seen more distinctly, according to the purity and elevation of 
the mind, and always more or less suggested. 
We are now brought to that part of Plato’s doctrine where 
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he spoke of the ‘Idea of good.” Of this he says (Repub. 
p. 509), that ‘As the sun affords to all visible objects not only 
the power of being seen, but also growth, increase and nourish- 
ment; so is there afforded to all objects of knowledge by the 
good, not only the being known, but also their very being and 
existence. The good is not existence, but is above and beyond 
existence (Ere éréxetva rij¢ ovolac) in dignity and power.’ In 
the Philebus (p. 65), it is said that ‘the good cannot be com- 
prehended in one idea alone, but it may be taken in three 
manifestations ; beauty, symmetry, and truth.’ We see what 
a metaphysical world we have now to deal with. It is not 
the material world immediately, but the world of pure cogni- 
tions (ra y.vwoxdpueva), that depend on the good for their 
existence. Every cognition must have the Idea of good pre- 
sent in it. We cannot conceive anything existing except as 
being good, Evil, in the shape of disease, crime, pain, &c., 
Plato, from this point of view, would call the non-existent ; it 
is the negation of existence, the want of existence in some way 
or other; itis the chaotic, the formless, that which has no 
universality or absoluteness, that which the mind cannot deal 
with. The Idea of good in the world of thought Plato com- 
pared to the sun in the material world; following out this 
metaphor, evil would be as the shadows which are the mere 
negation of light, and yet they are necessary to relieve the 
light, for were all light, nothing would be visible; and so too 
evil, as the negation of good, may be said to be necessary to its 
existence. ‘Good,’ says Plato, ‘is the cause of existence and 
knowledge.’ This opens a sublime conception, on the one 
hand, of a world in which all things are very good; on the 
other hand, of a philosophy whose method of the deepest know- 
ledge consists in no mere abstract investigations, nor any mere 
accumulation of experience, but in apprehending with enthu- 
siasm and joy the all-pervading idea of Good, as it manifests 
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itself under the three forms of beauty, symmetry, and truth. 
The Idea of good, Plato would by no means confine to meta- 
physics, as if it had no application to the other sciences. On 
the contrary, his great object was to raise morals and Politics 
above all mere empiricism into philosophy properly so-called. 
Hence, he says, that ‘States will never prosper till philoso- 
phers are kings;’ again, he says, ‘The guardian of the state 
must know with certainty that which all vaguely seek and 
aspire after—namely, what is the good’ (Repud. p. 505-6). The 
Idea of good then, according to Plato, is to bea principle 
influencing human action, and necessarily forming a part of 
any system of Politics or morals worthy of being called so. 

With this position Aristotle joins issue. After stating the 
theory in the following words (HA. 1. iv. 3), ‘Some have 
thought that besides all these manifold goods upon earth, 
there is some other absolute good, which is the cause to all 
these of their being good;’ he proceeds to criticize the tena- 
bility of such a conception, and concludes his argument by 
saying, ‘ But we may dismiss the Idea at present, for if there 
is any one good, universal and generic, or transcendental 
(xwprordv) and absolute, it obviously can neither be realized 
nor possessed by man, whereas something of this latter kind 
is what we are inquiring after’ (7h. 1. vi. 13). He follows 
up those remarks by saying, that ‘Perhaps some may think 
the knowledge of the idea may be useful as a pattern 
(wapdéderypa) by which to judge of relative good.’ Against 
this he argues that ‘There is no trace of the arts making any 
use of such a conception ; the cobbler, the carpenter, the phy- 
sician, and the general, all pursue their vocations without 
respect to the absolute good, nor is it easy to see how they 
could be advantaged by apprehending it.’ 

This criticism is a direct denial of Plato’s point of view. 
Plato, who had expressed himself utterly dissatisfied with the 
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empirical and prudential morality of his countrymen, and who 
wished to raise morality and Politics (which with him was but 
morality on an extended scale) into something wise, philoso- 
phical, and absolute——made certain requisitions for this. He 
demanded that a full philosophic consciousness should govern 
everything. He required that a knowledge of the good-in- 
itself should be present to the mind. He acknowledges, 
it is true, that the philosopher after dealing with sublime 
speculations, may seem dazzled and confused when he is 
suddenly confronted with the petty details of life, the quibbles 
of law-courts, &. But on the other hand he seems to have 
considered, not only that philosophy was indispensable to 
morality, but also that the mind, by contemplating the Idea 
of good, would become conformed to it. This Idea, then, was 
not merely an object.for the abstract reason ; it was an object 
for the imagination also, and an attraction for the highest 
kind of desires. It was not only an idea, but also an ideal. 
Aristotle, in a clearer and more analytic _Way, regards the 
Tdea as something out of of all relation to action on (ou) 7 1. mpaxréy) as 
a metaphysical conception simply, if, indeed, it could be enter- 
tained at all. He then entirely separates it from Ethics. He 
considers that the guiding principle (apy) for Ethics must be 
not this absolute transcendental good, but a practical good, 
which he envisaged as happiness, or the end for man. These 
two views must stand for ever apart, and on each side there 
seems to be some degree of merit and some degree of fault. 
Fine as is Plato’s conception of science, it must be confessed 
that there is some degree of vagueness about it. We need not 
put ourselves in the position of Plato’s contemporaries, those 
of whom the story is related that ‘They went to him expecting 
to hear about the chief good for man, but they weredisappointed, 
for he put them off with a quantity of remarks about numbers 
and things they could not understand.’ But even taking 
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Plato as ‘a philosopher for philosophers,’ there seems to be 
something not quite explained in his system. Infinitely mch 
as he was in invention and suggestion, we might almost say 
that he required an Aristotle as his successor to give definite- 
ness to his conceptions. When then we turn to Aristotle, we 
find the. power that is gained by a division of the sciences. 
We find no longer an effort to attain to that highest point of 
union for all knowledge and all existence which is far above 
the ordinary ken, and which can hardly be viewed otherwise 
than by occasional glimpses—but rather, an effort after clear- 
ness and completeness, after the arrangement of all experience 
under appropriate and separate leading conceptions. It 1s 
easy to see what an immense field is at once laid open. Rapid 
indeed, and wonderful were the achievements ofa mind like that 
of Aristotle. But when all is done, one feels also that some- 
thing has also been lost by this separate treatment of different 
subjects. One desires again to see Ethics not dissevered from 
Theology and Metaphysics. 
As yet we have only spoken of Aristotle’s treatment of the 
Idea of good in its relation to ethical science, we must now 
advert to his general treatment of it as a theory.__In the first 
place, we remark that Aristotle gives a very limited and re- 
stricted representation of the THOOry Béloie criticizing iti He _ 
characteristic of the idea of good, which Plato assigns to it, 
namely, that it is the-canse-ef-existence to all objects of cogni- 
tion, and_also ) the cause of our knowing them.  Anistotle 
inerely speaks of it as-“Phe-cause-to-alt other ~goods-of- their 
“being good,’ He also calls it ‘the Universal’ (rd xa0éXou), 
and inquires in what sense its existence is asserted (rie 
Aéyera). He leaves out then all discussion of that higher and 
at the same time more difficult part of the theory, whicls 
makes the good the central cause of all ‘knowing and being;’ 
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“universals. What is the paces eS word good? Is ail 
good one? Is there one absolute conception of good under 
which you can reduce all separate goods? Is: therethe-same 
law of good (rév rayabov Adyov, Hth, 1. vi. 11) in all goods 
properly so called? _Else how is the universal-name—to be 
accounted for? These are the questiong which Aristotle seems 
to’ piépose to himself. We see how totally different from 
Plato’s is his point of view at starting. 

After an expression of respect and good feeling ‘ratls the 
Platonic school, he proceeds directly to bring a series of argu- 
ments against the tenability of their doctrine,—and these 
arguments are briefly as follows:—(1) The Platonists them- 
selves allowed that where there is an essential succession (rd 
apérepov Kal ro Uorepov) between any two conceptions, these 
could not be brought under a common idea, But this succes- 
sion occurs in different kinds of good. Good in relation, 7.e. 
the useful, is essentially later than good in substance, and 
therefore cannot fall under the same idea. (2) If all good 
were one, it ought to be predicated under only one category, 
whereas it can be predicated under all. -(3) If it were one, it 
would be treated of by only one science. (4) The Idea is only 
a repetition of phenomena, for with these it is really identical. 
(5) Even the most essential and undoubted goods seem inca- 
pable of being reduced to one idea. Every one has felt, the 
unsatisfactoriness of these arguments; they seem captious, 
verbal, unreal, and not to touch the point at issue. Let us 
examine them separately. Argument (1) seems to beg the 
question. It_refers.ta-the Platonic -doctrineaf the ideal 
numbers (referred to Metaphys. x11. vi, 7) which they held t 
stand in absolute and immutable succession to each other, =a 
to be incapable of being brought themselves under er one common 
“Idea. To this Aristotle compares the relation between relative 
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and absolute goods; he says the one stands-in immutable-ene 
cession to the. other; therefere there-can-be-no commen idea 
of them. A Platonist might reply, that this is a mere 
assumption ; that in the case of the ideal numbers, Unity and 
Duality, for instance, stand in such essential contradistinction 
to each other, that they are Ideas themselves, and therefore 
there cannot be Ideas of them. But with regard to the goods, 
all that is relative in them is merely the particular, the non- 
existent, which the philosophical reason cannot deal with. It 
is absurd to make the relativity of the relative good an immu- 
table and permanent quality, which is for ever to distinguish 
it from the good in itself. (2) The second argument is a 
mere repetition of the first. Aristotle takes certain categories, 
namely, substance, quality, quantity, relation, time, and place, 
&c. (kat Erepa ro:avra), and shows that there are different 
modes of the good under these different categories. Now, 
these categories might all be reduced to substance and relation, 
and then the argument is, ‘You have good in substance, and 
good in different relations, can these be considered the same ?’ 
(3) The argument of the sciences is a carrying out of the same 
objection. Aristotle argues that the sciences point to a still 
greater subdivision of good. For good, in relation to time, 
for instance,—that is, opportunity, may be treated of by 
strategics, or by medicine; and so on with good under the 
other categories, the sciences still more minutely subdivide it. 
Plato might well complain of this subdivision of the sciences 
being brought as an argument against him, when he had so 
anxiously urged (Repub. p. 531) that in dialectic all sciences 
united, and dialectic was the science of the idea of good. 
Even Aristotle had made a union of the practical sciences in 
Politics (Ht. 1. 11. 6), and had he contented himself with 
maintaining here that the wpaxrév ayaidv, the subject of 
Politics and its subordinate sciences, must always be distinct 
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from the vonréy ayafdy, the subject of metaphysics, we must 
have allowed that such a point of view was fair and admissible. 
_ But his present mode of statement makes the argument, both 
relatively to Plato and also in itself, worthless. When we 
look back on the whole of these three arguments, it seems 
almost inconceivable that Aristotle should have believed them 
to be valid. We can only say with regret, that on some 
points, this great mind seems to have descended to a sort 
of smallness, We must also consider that to be able with 
perfect fairness to represent an antagonist’s system, was not 
commonly the merit of antiquity, certainly it was not always 
the merit of Aristotle. His accounts of other philosophers, 
as, for instance, in the first book of the Metaphysics, frequently 
contain something garbled. Again, the direction of his mind 
was totally different from Plato’s; his leaning was pre- 
dominantly towards experience, and though by no means a 
mere empiricist or a mere nominalist, yet he was excessively 
unequal in his views, and sometimes relapses into what seems 
a merely popular level of thought. To keep his mind at the 
Platonic point of view would have been to Aristotle a great 
difficulty, especially for the simple purpose of criticizing 
Plato. Probably he went with Plato at one period in his 
youth, then became dissatisfied with parts of the system, with 
its poetical and enthusiastic character, and with its want of 
analytic distinctness ; then he worked out his own system, 
which at times bears a close similarity to that of Plato; then, 
after an interval of perhaps twenty years’ alienation, he set 
himself to refute his master’s doctrines; 1f we picture to our- 
selves this course, we shall be able in some degree to explain 


the tone of the arguments used in the present place, and ~ 


elsewhere where Aristotle attacks the system of ideas. 
To resume our examination, the fourth argument is one of 
‘which Aristotle seems fond, that the idea (atrofxacrov) is a 
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mere repetition of phenomena, exhibiting the same law as the 
particulars indistinguishable from them, and therefore perfectly 
useless, This objection is expressed in the Metaphysics (1. ix. 
1) by saying that ‘ The Ideas are as if one was unable to count 
a few things, and a it would be easier to count them 
when they were more.’ Nothing could—be-a—greater_mis- 
statement of Plato’s view, for this 8 argument assumes the 
reality, the substantive and absolute existence of the par- 
ticulars, and then ‘speaks. of ‘the. ‘idea. or the: wyiversatheing’ 
appended to the end of the row, in order to explain them. 
W hereas Plato. would say the . particulars disappear ont..of. 
sight, on Jooking into them T find they have no existence, 
while the universal grows more and more in realjty,-and 
absorbs all the attention~ofthe. mind. Instead_of ‘ mulfi- 
plying phenomena,’ Plate -would_say,° The idea reduces phe- 
nomena to unity.’., Aristotle’s account represents the universal 
or absolute existence as if it was gained inductively from a set 
of particulars, and added to the end of them ; whereas Plato’s 
account is that the idea ig prior taal) the. particulars ; we do 
not obtain it inductively, we are reminded of it, but we saw 
it before we.were bora. Another most captious objection 
quite unworthy of the gravity of a philosopher, Anstotle here 
adds, it is that ‘ Perhaps the idea of good may be said to be 
distinguished from the number of phenomenal goods by being 
eternal. But in short, this is no difference, the good is not 
any more good for this. Length of duration does not con- 
stitute _& distinction between identical qualities. A white 
thing is not more white if it lasts long than if it only lasts 
fora day.’ Perhaps this argument need only be stated for its 
weakness to be seen. Plato would never have consented to 
this confusion between length of duration (roAvypdémor) and 
eternity (aid:ov). It is true, that in popular thinking we 
picture to ourselves the eternal under the form of duration of 
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time, but the philosophical conception of the eternal is the 
necessary (causa sui), the absolute, the unconditional, the 
uncreate and indestructible (£¢A. vi. iii. 2), that which is out 
of all relation to time. Aristotle’s argument, then ; consists in 
setting the popular way of thinking against the philosophical. 
He represents the idea to be a copy taken from the particular 
and made lasting. Whereas Plato meant, that without which 
we cannot know the particular or conceive it to exist, that 
which is utterly independent of this or that particular, though 
the particulars depend on it, that which is independent of 
yesterday, or to-day, or a thousand years hence. 

At this point of the discussion Aristetle seems to have become 
conscious to himself (#¢A. 1. vi. 8) that the Platonists may 
complain of his attempting to disprove the unity of good by 
always setting relative goods in opposition to those that .are 
good in themselves. He proposes then to take certain 
specimens of things good in themselves, and to make these the 
test of the theory. The specimens he adduces, are, ‘ thought, 
sight, and some pleasures and honours;’ he adds that ‘If 
these be not esteemed goods in themselves, nothing else but 
the pure Idea will remain to be called a good in itself, thus the 
Idea as a universal or class will lose all its meaning, having no 
individuals ranked under it.’ The question then is, Do these 
goods, which are sought for their own sake, exhibit the same, 
or different laws of good? ‘To answer this question would 
require a very deep and subtle investigation; this Aristotle 
does not enter upon, but he merely gives a summary assertion 
that ‘The laws exhibited by honour, thought, and pleasure, 
viewed as goods, are distinct and different from one another.’ 
This appears to be mere dogmatism and a trifling with the 
question. For we might urge that honour is not properly 
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speaking a good sought for its own sake (cf. H¢A. 1. v. 5), and 
that thought, sight, and pleasure, are all of them évépyear 
and therefore do according to the Aristotelian views exhibit 
the same law of good. 

Aristotle winds up his polemic by assuming as concluded, 
that there is no realistic unity in the good.?' He asks, ‘ What 
is the account then of this one word good? It cannot 
surely have arisen from a mere chance coincidence in 
language. It must be either that all goods proceed from one 
source or tend to one end—or rather that they are analogous 
to one another.’ He substitutes then arbitrarily without 
proof or discussion, for he says these belong to metaphysics, a 
nominalistic theory for the realism of Plato. His view is 
apparently, that men inductively from a set of similar par- 
ticulars formed the universal ‘ good,’ and by analogy, where 
cases were analogous, came to extend the same term to dis- 
similar particulars. Plato’s view was that: by experience of a 
particular there is awakened in the mind the knowledge of a 


- universal, which existed there prior to the particular, and is 


the law of the existence of that particular, and that by many 
different particulars we ‘are reminded’ of this same law 
or idea, and that hence arises sameness ._of name 
by reason of a sameness of law under different relative 
circumstances and modifications. Realism makes the uni- 
versal prior to and more real than the particular. Nomina- 
lism makes the particulars more real than the universal. 
Aristotle is by no means consistently a nominalist, though 
here he avows a sort of nominalism for the time. That he 
was not prepared with an answer to this question as to the 
nature of good, that he did not lay it down as the basis of his 
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Ethics, is one indication amongst many of the tentative and 
uncertain method with which he approached the science. 

The real difference between the metaphysical point of view 
of Plato and of Aristotle, and between their respective theories 
of cognition and existence, it would require a most subtle 
discussion to set forth, and one which it is quite out of the 
question at present to attempt. Their moral systems are charac- 
terized in general by divergent tendencies ; which might be briefly 
summed up under the names synthetic and analytic. One of 
the points in regard to which the analytic tendency of 
Aristotle displays itself, is his departure from Plato’s list of 
the cardinal virtues. tics” Ui, 10) he approves 
of the method of Gorgias, in enumerating the yirtues in detail, 
saying 1 that ‘People deceive themselves by general definitions, 
as that virtue consists in a good | condition of the soul, or 
again in straightness of action (6 dpforpayerv), or or some such 
thing? And in the same ame spirit he says (Eth, Il. Il. vi. 1) that 


‘While While general - theories ee ee 


I upen owe 


see the notes on the passage in Vol. IL), those that go in 


detail have more reality, since action consists in detail,’ nt 
Accordingly he proceeds to give alist of virtues which contain 
an exemplification of his principle of Meodrne. This list does 
not appear formed on any scientific basis, it does not start 
afresh with any new psychological classification. It seems 
first; to accept, in a way, the list of cardinal virtues, placing 
courage and temperance in the front of its ranks, reserving 
justice as being something peculiar, and dividing wisdom into 
practical and speculative. It then adds to these, different 
qualities, some of them sufficiently external, which were held 
in honour among the Greeks. In this procedure there is 
something which must be called empirical. Aristotle has 


9 The allusion is to the Meno of Plato, p. 71. 
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two sides, the one speculative and profoundly penetrating and 
philosophic; the other side tending to the accumulation of 
details and of experience, regardless of a philosophic point of 
view, content with a shallow system of classification. His 
list, when formed, Aristotle seems to have believed in as 
complete. The same is repeated in the Rhetoric (1. ix. 5) with 
the omission of three here mentioned. 

In Aristotle’s theory of justice, as far as we can judge of it, 
there seems to be the same analytical re reaction against Plato. 
Aristotle a appears to io regard with dislike the attempt to reduce 
all acts of | justice to be manifestations of one general law, 
harmony, or balance i in “the mind, so as to make justice, in 
short, no 0 different: from virtue viewed as a whole. He wishes 
to § separate and distinguish from this justice, which is no other 
than universal right, a distinct quality which shall deal with 
property alone or all that can be estimated as property. 'The 
way in which this subject is treated in the Eudemian book 
(Eth. v.) is very indistinct. Certain principles seem first laid 
down for the regulation of justice in the state, principles in 
short of Politics, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy. 
Then by some remarks on the voluntary and by some casuis- 
tical problems, there is an apparent transition to consideration 
of this quality as existent in the mind of the individual. 
We cannot think that we have hefe Aristotle’s theory in its 
entirety, any more than we should have his theory of pleasure 
if we had only the Eudemian account in Book VII. to rely 
upon. But the general bearings of the account of justice are 
discernible, and amongst these is a polemic against Plato. 
This is perhaps to be traced in the remark that ‘It is only by 
a sortof metaphor you can speak of justice in_a man’s own 
self between his higher and lower parts.’ (HA. v. 11. 9.) 

We have seen already the separation made by Aristotle 
between Ethics and Metaphysics. The same of course holds 
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good.of Theology, this being with Aristotle but another name 
for Metaphysics. Practical theology was not a conception 
that Aristotle could have admitted. His great divergence 
from Plato on this head may be seen in the fact that while 
Plato speaks of ‘ being made like to God, through becoming 
just and holy, with thought and consciousness of the same’ 
(Zoc. cit., see above, p. 144), Aristotle, on the contrary, speaks 
of moral virtue as being totally unworthy of the Gods (Zth. x. 
vill. 7). If we compare Plato and Aristotle as to the tone in 
which they write, it will appear that Aristotle is on the one 
hand more human than Plato, this he shows in his respect for 
the opinions of the multitude. He will not affirm that the 
dead have no connexion with this life, because it would be ‘a 
hard doctrine and going against opinions too much’ (av 
Gpurov kat ratc ddEac évavriov. Hh. 1. xi. 1). He is totally 
opposed to anything unnatural in life or institutions. And 
he recognises, with a sort of enthusiasm, the worth of moral 
virtue,!° without the incessant demand which Plato made, 
that this should be accompanied by philosophy. On the other 
hand, Aristotle is less delicate and reverent than Plato in his 
mode of speaking of human happiness, especially as attained 
by the philosopher. In Plato there seems often, if not always, 
present, a sense of the weakness of the individual as contrasted 
with the eternal and the divine. If Plato requires philosophy 
to make morality, he also always infuses morality into philo- 
sophy; the philosopher in his pictures does not triumph over 
the world, but rather is glad to seize on ‘some tradition’ 
‘like a stray plank,’ to prevent his being lost; he feels that 
his philosophy on earth is but ‘knowing in part.’ Aristotle, 
on the contrary, rather represents the strength than the. 

10 Cf. Eth. 1. x. 12. Ataddureerd | Avdpecos dying for a noble cause.— 
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weakness of human nature. And in his picture of the happi- 
ness of philosophy we cannot but feel that there is over much 
elation, and something that requires toning down. In the 
manner of the writing it is obvious that we miss the art, the 
grace, the rich and delicate imagination of Plato. Above all, 
we miss the subtle humour which plays round all the moral 
phenomena. Aristotle does not show any trace of archness. 
There are sayings in the Ethics which might cause a smile, 
but they are apparently given unconsciously, in illustration 
of the point in question. In th. x. v. 8, to show that the 
different creatures have each their different proper pleasures, 
Aristotle quotes from Heraclitus the saying that ‘An ass 
likes hay better than gold,’ without any sense of anything 
ludicrous in the illustration. The same thing occurs in one of the 
Eudemian books (vii. vi. 2), where it is mentioned to illustrate 
the hereditariness of hot temper, that ‘A father being kicked out 
by his son, begged him to stop at the door, for he said he had 
kicked Ais father as far as that.’ This is mentioned with 
perfect gravity among a list of arguments. Aristotle’s rich 
and manifold knowledge of human nature exhibits itself in his 
Ethics. It might be doubted whether Plato would have 
written the masterly analytic account of the various virtues 
in Books III. and IV. These are not living dramatic portraits 
such as Plato would have made, there is nothing personal or 
dramatic about them; but they are a wonderful catalogue and 
analysis of very subtle characteristics. 

Before quitting Plato, it may be well to mention two refe- 
rences made to him in the Fthics of Aristotle, each for different 
reasons worth notice. The first occurs Hik.1.1v. 5. ‘ Plato 
rightly used to doubt and question whether the course were 
Jrom principles or ¢o principles, as in the stadium whether 
from the judges to the goal, or backwards.’ There is no 
passage in the extant dialogues of Plato, corresponding to 
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this reference. Hence it has been believed that the oral 
philosophy of Plato is here referred to, and this the use of the 
imperfect tense would seem to favour. But the metaphor 
here given is something definite, and probably belonged to 
Plato himself. This leads then to the conclusion, that Plato 
in speaking was accustomed to-use the same imaginative illus- 
trations, as in his writings. 'The other reference occurs Hh. 
II. lil, 2. ‘One ought to be well trained from youth up,’ 
Plato ‘says, ‘to feel pleasure “and pain at the right oaae : 
The passage alluded to is in. the Laws, p. 653.0 It contains © 
doctrine quite in accordance with Aristotle’s own, but, at the 
same time, at variance with the view maintained in other 
dialogues of Plato. It gives a dogmatic theory of the incul- 
cation of virtue, of the relation of nature to instruction, and of 
true education consisting in the learning to feel pleasure and 
pain aright. This then is a departure from the tentative 
uncertanrattitade_of the Meno: “It is ‘tw Harmony with the 
popular point-of view, and much in the né which Aristotle 
might himself—have.. adopted. The p peculiarity is that the 
genuineness of the dialogue called the Laws has been gravely 
called in question. The reasons for doubting it are (1) The 
& priori improbability of Plato’s taking the trouble to compose 
so long a work, which is to a great degree a repetition of the 
Republic. (2) The inferiority of style. (3) The abandon- 
ment of all that is essential in Plato’s point of view. Poly- 
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theistic theology, and Pythagorean notions are sub- 

stituted for Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. And, as in the 

place alluded to, a merely practical view of morals seems to be 
taken. We may ask, does all this denote a change in Plato’s 

mind, or is his name forged, and have his views been garbled 
by his school ? 

Perhaps the strongest argument for considering the dialogue 
to be genuine is, that it is quoted by Aristotle as Plato’s; and 
not only quoted, but also criticized at length in the Poltties (11. 
vi.), and compared with the Republic. Against this may be set 
the fact that Aristotle also quotes the Menexenus, which is of 
still more doubtful genuineness. Also, literary criticism was 
no part of his metier. Also, he was absent from Athens during. 
thirteen years after the death of Plato. In the interval the 
Laws must have appeared, for even the testimony of antiquity 
makes it posthumous. On the whole, perhaps, the balance of 
probabilities may lead us to consider that the Laws stands 
nearly in the same relatien to Plato’s Republic, asthe Hudemian 
Lthics to Aristotle’s moral system; that is, that it contains 
much which is actually Plato’s, the whole unskilfully filled up 
and put together, and the point of view being slightly altered. 
Partly, then, it may be said to represent a certain degree of 
change in Plato’s mind at the last, and partly also certain 
tendencies in the Academic school, who seem to have taken a 
practical direction, and also more and more to have given 
themselves up to Pythagorean forms of thought. 

chief ists 
Plato himself, and successor to him in the leadership of the 
Academy. One of the Pythagoreizing opinions of Speusippus, 
is alluded to by Aristotle, #th.1. vi. 7. ‘The Pythagorean 
theory on the subject seems more plausible, which places 
unity in the rank of the goods; to which theory Speusippus, 
too, seems to have given in his adhesion.’ The question 
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adverted to is, the identity of ‘the One’ with ‘the Good.’ The 
Pythagoreans appear to have placed ‘the One’ among the 
various exhibitions of good, whether as causes or manifesta- 
tions. Among the Platonists, as we are told (Metaphys. 
XII, x.), there arose a difference, a section of them identifying 
‘the One’ with ‘the Good,’ the others not considering unity 
identical with, but an essential element of goodness, They 
saw that if ‘the One’ be identified with ‘the Good,’ it must 
follow that multeity, or, in other words, matter, must be the 
principle of evil. To avoid making ‘the many’ identical with 
evil, they found themselves forced to abandon the identifica- 
tion of ‘the One’ with ‘the Good.’ Of this section Speusippus 
was leader. He seems to have adopted a Pythagorean formula, 
saying, that ‘the One must be ranked among goods.’ Aristotle 
gives a sort of provisional preference to this theory over the 
system of Plato. Elsewhere, however (Metaphys. x1. vii. 10), 
he attacks and refutes the view of ‘the Pythagoreans and 
Speusippus,’ that ‘Good is rather a result of existence than 
the cause of it, as the flower is the result of the plant.’ 

In morals, Speusippus seems to have continued the argu- 
_ments _begun by Plato, against the Hedonistic theory o 
“Aristippus._In 4) In the list-of his works given by Di iogenee the 


followin ing are mentioned—zepi yoovag a a. "Aplorinmoc 4 a. His 
polemic appears to have been one-sided, and his views extreme. 


One of his arguments on the subject of pleasure, is alluded to by 
Aristotle, Hth. x. ii. 5, and expressly mentioned with his name 
by Eudemus, vit. xiii. 1. It seems very probable that other 
arguments against pleasure, which are refuted by Aristotle and 
Eudemus, may have occurred in the treatise on Pleasure 


written by Speusippus. _ Another Platonist, wi tly 


opposite views on pleasure, was Eudoxus. Of him hardly 


12 Also he seems to have written on Justice, The Citizen, Legislation, and 
Philosophy. 
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anything is known. He appears to have been an astronomer, 
and his personal character is highly praised by Aristotle, 
Eth. x. ti. 1. 

Out of the school of Plato, Aristotle appears to have had a 
close personal friend, namely, Xenocrates, who accompanied 
him to Atarneus, on the death of Plato. He was a voluminous 
writer, and seems to have endeavoured to carry out the system 
of Plato on particular points, and to give it a more practical 
direction. Besides many treatises on dialectic, the Ideas, 
science, genera and species, divisions, thought, nature, 
the gods, &c., Diogenes also attributes to him two books on 
Happiness, two on Virtue, one on the State, one on the Power 
of the Law, &. The ancients ascribed to him a high moral 
tone of thought, saying, that he considered virtue as alone 
valuable in itself. He seems, however, to have allowed the 
existence of a Sévauc brnperecy in external fortune, which is, 
perhaps, alluded to by Aristotle.48 His disciples, Polemo and 
Crantor, appear to have had almost exclusively an ethical 
direction. We must regret the loss of the writings of these 
early Academics, for we should, no doubt, find common to them 
much that is to be found in the system of Aristotle. A great 
work is always the creature of its times, and it is only by 
knowing those times that we can know it fully or judge it 
aright. And yet, on the whole, none of the Platonists appears 
individually to have been of sufficient importance to have 
greatly influenced Aristotle either in the way of communica- 
tion or of antagonism. 
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ESSAY IV. 


Seema pene aeaamen 


On the Philosophical Forms in the Ethics of Aristotle. 


HE shade of Plato, we have observed, might have admired 
in the Hthics of Aristotle the. advance-.of. philosophy. 

This advance was twofold, on the one hand material, con- 
sisting in a rapid accumulation of experience and the carrying 
out of analysis in all directions; on the other hand it was 
formal, consisting in a new and more definite terminology, 
and the forms, categories, or leading ideas, upon which science 
was now made to depend, No account of the Hthics would 
be complete without some examination of what .is most 
exclusively Aristotelian, not only in the material ideas which 
are interwoven with the subject, namely, those views of 
nature, the’ Deity, and the human soul, which to some 
extent pervade it; but also in the forms of thought on 
which the system is constructed, and which might be said to 
constitute the warp of the entire texture. ‘Let us, then, first 
consider the formal element of this philosophy, leaving for a 
future Essay some notice of the physical and theological views 
of Aristotle, in so far as they influence his moral theories. The 
forms of thought which Aristotle worked out for himself are 
the most remarkable feature of his system; he applied them 
to all subjects, and to a great extent has left them stamped on 
language ever since. Besides the host of logical formulz, 
which before Aristotle had no definite existence, the_most most 
universal of his-leading ideas. may be said d_to hi have heen the the 
doctrine of the four causes, and the opposition ition of Sévaye and ~ 





évépyeta, These forms we find repeatedly occurring in thé": 
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pages of the ethical treatise, and the more deeply we study it, 
the more we become aware that these are not mere modes of 
expression, but that in truth they constitute most important 
points of view in the analysis of human life and action. 
Another peculiarity has to be noticed, and that is, that these. 
metaphysical ideas are re-acted on and changed by being 
brought into Ethics. TéAo¢ and évépyaa are no longer mere 
. abstractions,: but are full of moral meaning. Unless we 
understand the philosophical bearing and the purport of these 
conceptions, not only will: many a sentence of Aristotle remain 
for us written in an absolutely unknown language, but also it 
will be hopeless and out of the question to think of compre- 
hending his moral system, as a whole. .To the above- 
mentioned, we may add some consideration of the doctrine of 
Meodrne, a8 containing in itself an application to ethical 
“subjects ‘of @ more general philosophical formula, and if we 
subjoin to these some account of the ‘ Practical Syllogism,’ as 
it appears in Books VI. and VILI., we ghall be able to see how 
what was begun by Aristotle in these matters, was carried out 
further by the Peripatetic school. 

I. Aristotle’s doctrine of the four causes arose probably 
from a combination and modification of conceptions which 
occur separately in Plato, namely, the contrast of matter and 
form, of means and end, of production and existence. ~ ‘Every 
individual object might be said to be the 2 meeting-point of 
these oppositions ; it is what it is by reason of the matter out 
of which it has sprung, the motive cause which gave it birth, 
the idea or form which it realizes, the end or object which it 
was intended to attain. Thus knowledge of anything implies 
knowing it from these four points of view, or knowing its 
four causes. The End or final cause, however, as is natural, 
rises to an eminence beyond the other conceptions, and though 
it must always stand opposed to matter, it tends to merge the 
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other two causes into itself. The end of anything, that for 
sake of which anything exists, can hardly be separated from 
the perfection of that thing, from its idea and form; thus 
the formal cause or definition becomes absorbed into the final 
cause (dp{Zerat yap Exaorov tp rive, Eth, 11. vii. 6). 

In the same way the End mixes itself up with the efficient 
cause, the desire for the end gives the first impulse of motion, 
the final cause of anything becomes identical with the good 
of that thing, so that the end and the good become synony- 
mous terms. And this is not only the case with regard to in- 
dividual objects, but all nature and the whole world exist for 
the sake of, and in dependence on, their final cause, which is 


the good. This existing as an object of contemplation and 


desire, though itself immovable, moves all things.! And so 
the world is rendered finite, for all nature desirmg the good 
and tending towards an end is harmonized and united. 

In this way is the unity of nature conceived by Aristotle, it 
is a unity of idea. The idea of the Good as final cause per- 
vades the world, and the world is suspended from it. In the 
same form his ethical philosophy presents itself. Human life 
and action are rendered finite by being directed to their end or 
final cause, the good attainable in action. The question of 
the Ethics is, Tl tort rd rwv mpaxrwy rédoc; And we might 
say, altering the words quoted from the Metaphysics—From 
this principle, from the End of action, the whole of human life 
is suspended. 

An end or final cause implies intelligence, implies a mind 
to see and desire it. The appearance of ends and means in 
nature is a proof of design in the operations of nature, and 
this Aristotle distinctly recognises (Nat. Ausc. 11, viij.). When 
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we come to Ethics, What is meant by an End of human action ? 
For whom is this an end? Is it an end fixed by a higher 
intelligence? In short, is the principle of Aristotle the 
same as the religious principle, that man is born to work out 
the purposes of his Maker? ‘To this it must be answered, that 
Aristotle is indefinite in his physical theory as to the relation 
of God to the design exhibited in creation. And so, too, he 
is not explicit, in the Ethics, as to God’s moral government 
of the world. On the whole, we may say at present that 
‘moral government,’ in our sense of the words, does not at all 
form part of Aristotle’s system. His point of view rather is | 
that as physical things strive all, though unconsciously, after 
the good attainable by them under their several limitations, 
so man may consciously strive after the good attainable in life. 
We do not find in the Hthics the expression réAog rov avOpw- 
srov, but rwy xpaxroy rédog (I. vil. 8), rov avOpwrivwv rédog 
(x. vi. 1), 7d avOpdmrwov ayaldy (1. xi. 5). It is best, 
therefore, to exclude religious associations (as being un- 
Aristotelian) from our conception of the ethical ré\oc, and 
then we may be free to acknowledge that it is evidently meant 
to have a definite relation to the nature and constitution of 
man, Thus Aristotle assumes that the desires of man dre so 
framed as to imply the existence of this réiAog (th. I. ii. 1). 
And he asserts that man can only realize it in the sphere of 
his own proper functions (¢v rw Eoyy rod avOpeov, I. vii. 10), 
and in accordance with the law of his proper nature and its 
harmonious development (xara riv olkelav aperhy, I. Vil. 15). 
Is man, then, according to this system, to be regarded 
similarly to one of the flowers of the field, which obeying the 
law of its organization springs and blooms and attains its own: 
peculiar perfection? ‘This is no doubt one side, so to speak,. 
of Aristotle’s view. But there is also another side. For, while 


each part of the creation realizes its proper end, and, in the 
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language of the Bible, ‘is very good,’ this end exidts not for 
the inanimate or unconscious creatures themselves, it only 
exists im them. But the ethical ré\og not only exists in man, 
but also for man ; not only is the ee realized ia-him, but 
it is recognized by him as such ; it is the end not only of his 
nature, but algo of his desires ; it.stands. hefore his thoughts 
and wishes and highest consciousness as the absolute, that in 
which he can rest, that which is in and for itself desirable 
(arAwe Oy TéAKov 7d Kal abrd aiperdy asl, I. vii. 4). .The 
ends of physical things are for _other-minde—te—eontemplate, 
they are ends objectively. But ends.of moral beings are ends 
subjectively, ‘realized by and contemplated by those moral 
beings themselves. The final cause, then , in Ethics, is viewed 
go to speak, from the inside. Or rather the peculiarity is, that 
the objective and the subjective sides of the conception both 
have their weight in Aristotle’s system, and are run into one 
another. The réAgc trav zpaxrov, or absolute end of action, 
has two forma, which are not—clearly sepasated; in the first 
_ place itis-represented subjectively as—happiness,and in, the 
second place_objeetivelyag the right. 

It has been said that the ancient Ethical systems were 
theories of the chief good, rather theories of duty. And 
Kant brings against Aristotle the charge that his system is 
one of mere eudemonism. We shall have an opportunity ina 
future Essay of touching upon the relations of this conception 
‘duty’ to the ancient systems. At present it will suffice to 
show that there is some unfairness in the charge brought by 
Kant, and that it ignores the true characteristics of Aristotle’s 
Ethical doctrine. It is unfair to charge Aristotle with mere 
‘eudemonism’ simply on account of his making a definition 
of ‘ happiness’ the leading principle of his Ethics. This word 
‘happinéss’ is only a popular way of statement; Aristotle 
tells us that it is the popular word for the chief good (Z¢d. 
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I. iv. 2). Again, during his whole discussion on the virtues, 
and on moral actions, there is no mention of happiness as 
connected with these, as if good acts were to be done for the 
sake of happiness. There is only one place and that is in the 
discussion on happiness itself, where he speaks of it as ‘The 
end and prize of virtue.’”* Elsewhere he speaks of ‘ the beau- 
tiful’ as being the end of virtue.’ But again the ‘ happiness’ 
which Aristotle defines as the chief good does not seem 
immediately, but only inferentially, to imply pleasure. Plea- 
sure (as we shall see hereafter) is rather argued and proved to 
belong to happiness by a sort of after-thought, and is not 
with Aristotle ‘a primary part of the conception. Happiness 
with Aristotle is something different from what we mean by 
it, so from this point of view, above all, the charge of euds- 
monism falls to the ground. 

Aristotle’s question is, What is the chief good for man? 
But this he resolves into another form, What is the ré\sov 
réXoc? What in human life and action is the End-in-itself? 
How deep is the moral significance of this conception—the 
absolute end! Can anything small or frivolous, or anything 
like mere pleasure and enjoyment come up to its requirements, 
and appear in the deepest depths of the human consciousness to 
be something beyond which we cannot go—the absolute satis- 
faction of our nature? Essentially and necessarily, that only 
can be called a réXoc which has in itself a moral worth and 
goodness. ‘This also Aristotle says ‘has a sweetness and 
pleasure of its own, but one quite different from that which 
springs from any other sources. Men rarely attain to it; but 
desiring the satisfaction it affords, they seize in its place the 
pleasure derived from amusements, on account of this latter 
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having some sort of resemblance to the satisfaction which the 
mind feels in moral acts which are of the nature of an end.‘ 

The deep moral pleasure which attaches to noble acts, 
Aristotle describes as triumphing even over the physical pain 
and outward horrors which may attend the exercise of courage.® 
And he acknowledges that in many cases this may be the 
only pleasure attending upon virtuous actions.® 

We see in these passages how the objective and subjective 
import of the réXo¢ are blended together. The end and the 
consciousness of the end are not separated. In the pleasure 
which Aristotle speaks of as attaching to the moral réAo¢, we 
see something that answers to what we should call ‘ the approval 
Only to say that Aristotle meant this, would 
It is better to keep 
before us as clearly as possible his point of view, which is, that 
a good action is an End-in-itself, as being the perfection’ of 
our nature, and that for the sake of which (od évexa) our 


of conscience.’ 
be to mix up things modern and ancient. 


moral faculties before existed, hence bringing a pleasure and 
inward satisfaction with it; something in which the mind can 
rest pleased and acquiescent; something which possesses the 
qualities of being xaAdy, wpiopévov, and évépyea reAsta. 


_* Politics virl. v. 12. ’Ev pev 7r@ 
rére. cup Balvec rots dvOpwross ddvydxcs 
ylyvecOa. ... LupBPéByxe 5é roceicGar 
Tas watdias TéXos* Exes yap lows Hdoviy 
ria Kal Td Tédos, GAN’ od Thy TUXOfcay 
fnrotyres 8 travrny, AauBdvovew ws 
tatrny éxelyny, 5d 7d TG TEX TOY 
apdtewy Exew dpolwud rt. 

5 Eth, iI. ix. 3. OU phy adda Sbkevev 
dy elvat 7d kata Thy dvdpelay rédos 
750. 

6 Eth, It. ix. §. Ov dh ev drdoas 
Tais dperats Hddws evepyciy tadpxet, 
adv éd’ Scov rod réXous épdrrerat. 

- 7 In another. passage (Eth. II. vii. 
6), Aristotle seems to use the term 


TéXos in a more purely objective sense 
to denote perfection. He says, ‘The 
téXos of every individual moral act is 
the same with that of the formed 
moral character’ (réAos 5¢ rdons évep- 
yelas éore rd xara rh tw). The 
whole passage is a difficult one; it 
seems to come to this—An individual 
act can only be said to have attained 
perfection when it exhibits the same 
qualities as the formed moral charac- 
ter—e.g., a brave act is only perfectly 
brave when it is done as a brave man 
would do it, consciously for its own 
sake, or for the sake of the noble 
(xadod évexa), &c. : 
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We observe how in the separate parts of life, in the deve- 
lopment of each of the various faculties, Aristotle considers an 
end to be attainable; how he attaches a supreme value to 
particular acts, and idealizes the importance of the passing 
moment: how he attributes to each moment a capability of 
being converted out of a mere means, and mere link in the 
chain of life, to be an End-in-itself, something in which life is, 
as it were, summed up. But if in action, and in an exercise 
of the moral faculties, an end is attainable, this is, according 
to the system of. Aristotle, only faintly and imperfectly. an 
end, compared with what is attainable in contemplation by 
the exercise of the philosophic thought. 

In both senses of the word réAog, both as perfection and as 
happiness, Aristotle seems to have placed virtue below philo- 
sophy. Philosophy is in the first place the highest human 
excellence ; it is the development of the highest faculty.2 In 
the second place, it contains the most absolute satisfaction, it 
is most entirely desirable for its own sake, and not as a means 
to anything else.® Whereas the practical virtues are all in 
a sense means to this. Courage is for war, which is for the 
sake of the fruition of peace; and in what does this consist? 
If the practical side of our nature be summed up in the one 
faculty wisdom (¢pdévnaic), this may be regarded after all as 
subordinate and instrumental to philosophy (Zo@fa), the per- 
fection of the speculative side.!° So too in Politics, the end, 
or in other words the highest perfection and the highest 
happiness, being identical for the state and the individual, in 
what is this constituted? Not in the busy and restless action 
of war or diplomacy, not in means and measures to some 


8 Eth. X. vii. 1. ELS édorly 7 eddac- 9 Eth. x. vii. §. Adgae 7 ay abrh 
povla Kar’ dperhy évépyea, edroyor | pdvn de alrhy dyawacba. 
xara Thy kparlorny’ abry 8 ay eln rod 10 Eth, VI. xiii, 8. ’Exelvns od» 
dplorou, x.T.X. évexa, éwirdrret, ANN ovx éxelry. 
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ulterior result, but in those thoughts and contemplations 
Philo- 
sophy, therefore, and speculation are, according to Aristotle, 
the end not only of the individual, but also of the state." 
‘If it be true to say, that happiness consists in doing well, 
a life of action must be best both for the state, and for the 
Imdividual. But we need not, as some do, suppose that a life 


which find their.end and satisfaction in themselves. 


of action implies relation to others, or that those only are 
active thoughts which are concerned with the results of action; 
but far rather we must consider those speculations and thoughts 
to be so which have their end in themselves, and which are 
for their own gake.’ 

A moment of contemplative thought (Qewpnriy évépysa) is 
most perfectly and absolutely an end. It is sought for no 
result but for itself. It is a state of peace, which is the crown 
of all exertion (aoyoXdobpeOa iva cyoAdZwuev). It is the 
realization of the divine in man, and constitutes tthe most 
absolute and all-sufficient happiness,” being, as far as pos- 
sible in human things, independent of external circum- 
stances.® 

This then constitutes the most adequate answer to the 
great question of Ethics, What is the chief good, or Té erie 
trav mpaxtoy réAoc; as far as a separate and individual 
moment of life is concerned. But a difficulty suggests itself 
with regard to life viewed as a whole. ‘ Philosophic thought,’ 


11 Pol, vit. iii, 8. ’AAN ef rabra | mpdrrew, ddAXa wédru paAXov Tas abro- 


Néyerat Kadds Kal rh» ebdauovlay 
eirpaylay Oeréoy, xat xowy wdons 
awébdvews dy ely xal Kad? Exacroy Apioros 
Blos 6 xpaxrixés. "ANXAQ Tor wpaxriKdy 
otk dvaykatoy elvat mpos érépous, xabd- 
wep otovral rwes, ode Tas Stavolas elvas 
povas ravras wpaxrixas Tas TOY a7ro- 
Bawdytwr xdpw yryvopdévas ex Tob 


Téhes kal ras avrav evexev Oewpias Kal 
dtavonoets. 

12 Eth, X. vii. 7.‘H redela evdac- 
povla Gewpnrexy rls éorw évépyea. 

13 Eth. X. vii. 4. "H re Neyoudvy 
abrdpxea wepl Thy Oewpyrixhy pddwr 
ay ef. 
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says Aristotle, ‘ will be absolutely perfect happiness if extended 
over a whole life. For in happiness there must be no short- 
coming.“ But, as we shall see more clearly with regard to 
évépyeia, 16 cannot actually be so extended. What then is 
the result ? If Aristotle accepts the-absolate-satisfaction and 


worth of a moment as the end of life, his ia becomes 


identical with the povdxpovog 7ydovn 0 yrenaics (see 
above, p. I 31). If, gat me requires arab tédo¢ of per- 


manent duration, his theory of human good becomes a mere 
~ ideal.” ~ Here then. i isa dilemma between the “horns : of which 
Aristotle endeavours to steer, on the one hand acknowledging 
(Ei. 31. vii. 16), that ‘A single swallow will not ‘make a 
summer ;’ on the other hand urging objections against the 
saying of Solon (Hh. 1. x.), that ‘No man can be called 
happy as long as he hives.’ He says the chief good must be 
tv Bly reActw, not a perfect life, but 2 a perfect life—indica- 
ting by this expression that the absolute good, as it exists in 
and for the consciousness, is independent of time and duration; 
but still, as we belong to a world of time and space, that this 
inner supreme good must have its setting in an adequate com- 
plete sphere of external circumstances. About this word 
reAcly there is an ambiguity of which probably Aristotle, — 
himself, was half consGious ; its “associations of meaning are 
twofold, the one popular, conveying the notion of the ‘com- 
‘plete,’ the ‘perfect,’ the other philosophic, implying that 
which is in itself desirable, that in which the mind finds satis- 
faction, the absolute.. Taking asignification between the two, 
we may conceive Aristotle to have meant, that the chief good 
must be an absolute mode of the consciousness, and that this 
must be attained in a sphere of outward circumstances them- 
selves partaking of the nature of absolute perfection. Ari- 


14°H redela 5h eddauovla av’rn Gy | Aetov’ ovdey yap dredés Core THY Tis 
efn dvOpdrov, NaBodoa pijxos Biov ré- | eddapovlas, Eth. X. vii. 7. 
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stotle’s conception, then, of the chief good has two sides, the 
one internal, ideal, out of all relation to time, which speaks of 
the happiness as the absolute good, that end which is the sum 
of all means, that which could not possibly be improved by any 
addition (Hth. 1. vii. 8); the other side, which is external and 
practical, goes quite against the Cyrenaic principle of regarding 
the present as all in all, and also against the Cynic view 
which would set the mind above external circumstances (Zth. 
1. v. 6); this part of the theory considers happiness as com- 
pounded of various more or less essential elements, and shows 
how far the more essential parts (ra xipiov rij¢ evdamoviac) 
can outbalance the less essential. It requires permanence of 
duration, but it looks for this in the stability of the formed 
mental state, which is always tending to reproduce moments 
of absolute worth. : 

The End-in-itself renders life a rounded whole, like a work 
of art, or a product of nature. The knowledge of it is to give 
definiteness to the aims, ‘So that we shall be now like archers 
knowing what to shoot at’ (th. 1. ii. 2). In the realization 
of it, we are to feel that there nced be no more reaching 
onwards towards infinity, for all the desires and powers will 
have found their satisfaction (#74. 1.11. 1). Closely connected 
then is this system with the view that what 1s finite is good. 
‘ Life,’ says Aristotle, ‘is a good to the good man, because 
it is finite’ (A7¢A. 1x. ix. 7). At first sight these sayings 
suggest the idea of a cramped and limited theory of life, as if 
all were made round and artistic, and no room were left for 
the aspirations of the soul. It must be remembered, however, 
that that which is here spoken of as making life finite, is 
itself the absolute,—zhat, above and beyond and outside of 
which, the mind can conceive nothing. And this absolute end 
is yet further represented as the deepest moments either of 
the moral consciousness, or of that philosophic reason which 
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Is an approach to the nature of the divine being. It must be, 
remembered also that ‘the finite’ (rd dpropévov) does not 
mean ‘ the restricted, asif expressing that in which limits have 
been put upon the possibilities of good, but rather the good 
itself. Good and even existence cannot be conceived except 
under a law, and the finite is with Aristotle an essentially 
positive idea. Only so much negation enters into it as is 
necessary to constitute definiteness and form in contradistinc- 
tion to the chaotic. Truly we cannot in our conceptions pass 
out of the human mind; that which is absolute and an end 
for the mind cannot be a mere limited and restricted concep- 
tion; but rather nothing can be conceived beyond it. Some- 
thing might be said on the relation of the Ethical réAo¢ to 
the idea of a future life, but this can be better said here- 
after. 

II. ‘ Actuality’ is perhaps the nearest philosophical repre- 
sentative of the évépyea of Aristotle. It is derived from it 
through the Latin of the Schoolmen, ‘ actus’ being their trans- 
lation of évéoyea, out of which the longer and more abstract 
form has grown. The word ‘energy,’ which comes more 
directly from évépyea, has ceased to convey the philosophical 
meaning of its original, being restricted to the notion of force 
and vigour. The employment of the term ‘energy,’ as a 
translation of évépyea, has been a material hindrance to the 
proper understanding of Aristotle. This is especially the case 
with regard to the Hthics, where there is an appearance of 
plausibility, though an utterly fallacious one, in such a trans- 
lation. To substitute ‘actuality’ in the place of ‘ energy’ 
would certainly have this advantage, that it would point to 
the metaphysical conception lying at the root of all the 
various applications of éyépyea. But ‘actuality’ is a word 
with far too little flexibility to be adapted for expressing all 
these various applications. No conception equally plastic 
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with évépyea, and at all answering to it can be found in modern 
thought. And therefore there is no term which will uniformly 
translate it. Our only course can be, first to endeavour to 
understand its philosophical meaning as part of Aristotle’s 
system, and secondly to notice its special applications in a 
book like the Hthics. Any rendering of its import in the 
various places where it occurs must be rather of the nature of 
paraphrase than of translation. 

’"Evépyeta is not more accurately defined by Aristotle, than 
as the correlative and opposite of Sévaurc. He implies, that 
we must rather feel its meaning than seek to define it. 
“ Actuality’ may be in various ways opposed to ‘ potentiality,’ 
and the import of the conception depends entirely on their 
relation to each other.’ ‘Now évépyea is the existence of 4 
thing not in the sense of its potentially existing. The term 
‘ potentially’ we use, for instance, of the statue in the block, 
and of the half in the whole, (since it might be subtracted,) 
and of a person knowing a thing, even when he is not think- 
ing of it, but might do so; whereas évepyeia is the opposite. 
By applying the various instances our meaning will be plain, 
and one must not seek a definition in each case, but rather 
grasp the conception of the analogy as a whole,—that it is, 
as that which builds to that which has the capacity for build- 


15 Metaphys. VII. ii. 4. “Eore 5 9 | 7d xadeddov" xal 1d dpdv wpds 7d nUov 
évépyera 7d dwrdpyew 7d mpaypa, wh od- | pdr, Syw Se Exov’ Kal 7d dwoxexpievoy 
rus dowep Néyopev Suvdper, Adyouev O€ | ex ris TAns mpds rhy OAnv' Kal 7d 
Suvdwet, olox, ev TG EdAy ‘Epufy wal év | dawrepyacuévoy mpds 7d dvdpyactor. 
Th OAy Thy hulaecav, Ere dparpedely av, | Tavrys dé ris dahopas Odrepov pdpiov 
Kal érworhpova xal roy wh Oewpodvra, | torw f evepyela ddwpiopevn, Oarepy Se 
édy Suvards Gj Oewpfioa’ rd Se evep- | 73 Suvardv. Aéyerar Se évepyelg ov 
ryelg” Sijrov 5 ext rdv Kad’ Exacta tH | wxdvra duolws, GAN’ 4 7d dvddovyor, ws 
éxayuryf, 8 Bovrdueda réyew, Kal od | rodro dv rotry 4 mpds ToOro. Td 8 év 
def wavrds Epow Snret, GNAG 7d dvddo- | ride H mpds réde. TA pev ydp as 
you suvopgy—irt ws 7d olxodopotv rpds | xivyors pds Sivau, Ta 8 ws odvia 
-7d olxofopuxdy’ Kal 7d ypiryopds mpds | wpds rea UAnv. 
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ing; as the waking to the sleeping; as that which sees to 
that which has sight, but whose eyes are closed ; as the definite 
form to the shapeless matter; as the complete to the unac- 
complished. In this contrast, let the évépyea be set off as 
forming the one side, and on the other'‘let the potential stand. 
Things are said to be évepyelg not always in like manner, 
(except so far as there is an analogy, that as this thing is in 
this, or related to this, so is that in that, or related to that,) 
for sometimes it implies motion as opposed to the capacity 
for motion, and sometimes complete existence opposed to 
undeveloped matter.’ 

The word évépyea does not occur in Plato, though the 
opposition of the ‘virtual’ and the ‘actual’ may be found 
implicitly contained in!® some parts of his writings. Perhaps 
there is no genuine passage!’ now extant of any writer previous 
to Aristotle in which it occurs. It is the substantive form of the 
adjective évepyic which is to be found in Xenophon, Memorad, 
Ill. v. 11, and in Aristotle’s Zopics,1. xii. 1. But Aristotle, 
by a false etymology, seems to connect it immediately with 
the words!® é¢y Zoyw. To all appearance the idea of its opposi- 
tion to Sévame was first suggested by the Megarians, who 
asserted that ‘ Nothing could be said to have a capacity for 
doing any thing, unless it was in the act of doing that thing.’ 
This assertion itself was part of the dialectic of the Megarians, 
by which they endeavoured to establish the Eleatic principles, 


16 Cf, Theetetus, p. 157. Odre yap 
wou dori Tt, wply dy ry wdoxorrt 
Evvé\Oy, odre wdoxov, wply dy Te 
Towpvrt, K.T.A. 

17 For the fragment of Philolaus, 
apud Stob, Ecl. Phys. 1. xx. 2, is very 
suspicious. It is as follows :—Ad cat 
Kandas Exe: Aéyew xécpov Ruev evépyecay 
aldvov Jew Te kal yeréotos xaTd ovvax- 
odovOlay ras peraBrarixds pvows. 


18 Cf, Metaphys. Viti. viii. 11. Acd 
xal rodvopa Aéyerar evépyea Kara rd 
Epyor kal cuvrelves xpos Thy évredé- 
xeway. 

19 Eiot 54 rwes of dacw, olov of Me- 
yapexol, ray évepyy pbvor sivacbas, 
Sray Se ph evepy7 ov SivacGar, olor ror 
Bh olxodomodrra od SivacBas olkodo- 
pety. : 
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and to prove by the subtleties of the reason, against all evi- 
dence of the senses, that the world is absolutely one, immov- 
able, and unchangeable. We cannot be exactly certain of the 
terms employed by the Megarians themselves in expressing the 
above-quoted position, for Aristotle is never very accurate 
about the exact form in which he gives the” opinions of earlier 
philosophers. Wecannot be sure whether the Megarians said 
precisely Srav évepyy pdvoy déivacOa. But at all events they 
said something equivalent, and Aristotle ‘taking the sugges- 
tion worked out the whole theory of the contrast between 
Sévamie and évépyea, in its almost universal applicability. 

At first these terms were connected, apparently with the 
idea of! motion. But since dévauic has the double meaning 
of ‘possibility of existence’ as well as ‘capacity of action,’ 
there arose the double contrast of action opposed to the 
capacity for action; actual existence opposed to possible 
existence or potentiality. To express accurately this latter 
opposition Aristotle seems to have introduced the term 
évreXéxeca, of which the most natural account is, that it is 
a compound of éy réXe eye, ‘ being in the state of perfection,’ 
an adjective” évreXexn¢ being constructed on the analogy of 
vouvexn¢e. But in fact this distinction between évyredéyera 
and évépyea is* not maintained. The former word is of 
comparatively rare occurrence, while we find everywhere 


throughout Aristotle évépyea, as he says, mpo¢ évrseAéxerav 





2 Cf. Metaph. XI. ii. 3. Kal os 
Anudxperés pnow, hv duod wdytra du- 
vdper évepyela 8 of. XI. vi. 7. Acd 
Evo. wovotow del evépyecav, olov Acv- 
xiwmmwos kat IIkdrwv. In these passages 
Aristotle expresses the ideas of his 
predecessors in his own formule. 

41 Metaph, vut. iii. 9. ’"EAjAvOe & 
} évépyeva Todvona, 7 mpds evredéxecav 
ourridenévn xai dri rd dda, éx Toy 


kwihoewy pddiora, Soxet yap  évépyera 
pdduora 7) Klynocs eTvat. 

22 De Gen. et Corr. I. x. 11. Duve- 
Wrjpwoe 7d Sdov 6 Geds evredexH wovr}- 
cas Thy yéveow, 

33 Cf. Metaph. vim. i. 2. "Eat rréov 
ydp éorw % divamus Kal h évépyea Trav 
Ldvoy Neyouévww xara Kklynow. Eth. 
Vi. xiv. 8. Ov yap pdvoy Kiwiceds 
éorw évépyera GANG Kal dxuwnolas. 
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auvriOeuévn ‘mixed up with the idea of complete existence.’ 
As we saw above, it is contrasted with Sévayc, sometimes as 
implying motion, sometimes as ‘ form opposed to matter.’ 

In Physics Sévayuce answers to the necessary conditions for 
the existence of anything before that thing exists. It thus 
corresponds to tAn, both to the mpwrn An, or matter 
absolutely devoid of all qualities, which is capable of becoming 
any definite substance, as, for instance, marble; and also to the 
éoyarn tAn, or matter capable of receiving form, as marble 
_ the form of the statue. Marble then exists duvaue in the 
simple elements before it is marble. The statue exists duvdapee 
in the marble before it is carved out. All objects of thought 
exist either purely duvduet, or purely évepysta, or both duvapee 
and évepyefg. This division makes an entire chain of all the 
world. At the one end is matter, the mpérn &An, which has 
a merely potential existence, which is necessary as a condition, 
but which having no form and no qualities, is totally 
incapable of being realized by the mind. So it is also with the 
infinitely small or great; they exist always as possibilities, 
but, as is obvious, they never can be actually grasped by the 
perception. At the other end of the chain is God, ovola 
aidiog Kal évépyeta dvev duvduewc, who cannot be thought of 
as non-existing,” as otherwise than actual, who is the absolute, 
andthe unconditioned. Between these two extremes is the whole 
row of creatures, which out of potentiality spring into actual 
being. In this theory we see the affinity between ddvamec 
and matter, évégyea and form. Thus Aristotle’s conceptions 
are made to run into one another. Another affinity readily 
suggests itself, and that is between évéoyea and réeAoc. The 


* It might be said that the being | ing existence of God is an évépyea 
of God cannot be fully grasped or | for Hisownmind. Heisabove all, the 
realized by our minds ; but, according | in and for Himself existing. 
to the views of Aristotle, the everlast- 
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progress from Sévauc to évepyera is motion or production, 
(xtvnoig or yéveotc.) But this motion or production, aiming 
at or tending to an end, is in itself imperfect (areAje), itis a 
mere process not in itself and for its own sake desirable. 
And thus arises a contrast between xfynoic and évéoye, for 
the latter if it implies motion, is a motion desirable for its 
own sake, having its end in itself. Viewed relatively, how- 
ever, kiynotc may sometimes be called évépyea. In reference 
to the capacity of action before existing, the action calls out 
into actuality that which was before only potential. Thus, for 
instance, in the process of building a house there is an évépyea 
of what was before the Sévapic oixodouxh. Viewed however 
in reference to the house itself, this is a mere process to the 
end aimed at, a yéveorg, or if it be called évéopyera, it must 
strictly speaking be qualified as évépyea tig areAne. In 
short, just as the term réXo¢ is relatively applied to very 
subordinate ends, so too évéoyea is relatively applied to what 
is from another point of view a mere yéveotg or xlynore. 
This we find in Fth.1. i. 2, Stagopa Sé re galverae Tov 
TEAWY* Ta fev yap Eloww éevéoyeat, ra S& Tap’ adTac Epya Tivd. 
Having traced some of the leading features of this distinc- 
tion between Sivame and évipyea, we may now proceed to 
observe how this form of thought stamped itself upon Ethics. 
We may ask, How is the category of the actual brought to 
bear upon moral questions, and how far is it reacted upon by 
moral associations? Atthe very outset of Aristotle’s theory it 
appears. As soon as the proposition has been laid down that 
the chief good for man is only attainable in his proper work, 
and that this proper work is a peculiar kind of life, rpaxrixh 
tic (Gwin) rev Adyov Exovroc, Aristotle proceeds to assume 
(Oeréov) that this life must be no mere possession (xa0’ f&tv) 


25 Metoph. X. ix. 11. 
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of certain powers and latent tendencies, but ‘in actuality, for 
He then 
transforms the qualifying term xar’ évépyeav into a substan- 
tive idea, and makes it the chief part of his definition of the 
supreme good.”? Thus the metaphysical category of évépyea, 
which comes first into Ethics merely as a form of thought, 
becomes henceforth material. It is identified with happiness.” 
In short, it becomes an ethical idea. 

In this connexion (like its cognate ré\oc) évépyesa becomes 


this is the distinctive form of the conception.’ 


at once something mental. It takes a subjective character, as 
existing now both in and for the mind. Moreover, in an 
exactly parallel way to the use of réAoe, it receives a double 
application. On the one hand it is applied to express moral 
action and the development of the moral powers, on the other 
hand to happiness and the fruition of life. It is in its latter 
meaning that évéoyea is most purely subjective. Taken as a 
formula to express Aristotle’s theory of virtue, we may con- 
sider it as applied in its more objective and simpler sense, 
though even here it is mixed up with psychological associa- 
tions. We shall see how, under newly-invented metaphysical 
forms, Aristotle accounts for the moral nature of man. 
Aristotle divides Suvdpetc¢ into physical and mental.*® Of 
these mental Suvapee it is characteristic that they are equally 
capacities of producing contraries, while the physical are 
restricted to one side of two contraries. The capacity of heat, 
for instance, is capable of producing heat alone; whereas the 


Sévayuc iarpuh, a8 being a mental capacity, and connected 


6 Airrds 5¢ cal ratrns A\eyoudvns 
Thy kar’ évépyeay Oerdov’ Kupiwrepov 
yap avrn doxet Aéyeo Oa. . 

7” El 5° dorly Epyov dvOpwrou yuxis 
évépryew Kara Nbyor, x.7T.A.—el 5° od rw 
7d dvOpwrwov dyabdv Yuxijs évépyea 
vylverat xar’ dperty. 

% Eth, 1. xiii. 1. 'Ewel 3 doriy 7 


eVdarpovla ux iis évépyerd Tis kar’ dpe- 
riy. Of. 1. x. I, IX. ix. 5, X. vi. 2. 
® Metaph. vit. ii. 1. ’Ewet 3° al 
fev dv rois dwixas évurdpxovew dpxar 
Toabras al 5° dv rots éuyixos xal év 
ux, xal ris puxfs év re Adyor 
Exovrt, SHAov Ste xal trav Suvduewv al 
pev Exovrar Adoya, al dé werd Adyou. 
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with the discursive reason, can produce indifferently either 
health or sickness. From this Aristotle deduces the first step 
of the doctrine of free-will, namely, that the mind is not bound 
by any physical necessity. For he argues that, given the 
requisite active and passive conditions, there is a necessity for 
-a physical Sévayre to act or suffer in a particular way; but 
since the mental dévaye is equally a capacity of contraries, if 
there were any necessity for its development, it must be neces- 
sitated to produce contraries at the same time, which is 
impossible. Therefore there must be some other influence 
which controls the mental dévayc, and determines into which 
side of the two contraries it shall be developed, and this is 
either desire or reasonable purpose. Connected with this 
point is another of still greater importance for the ethical 
theory. Not only in the use and exercise of a moral or mental 
dévamic, is the individual above the control of mere external or 
physical circumstances, but also the very acquirement of these 
Suvdpere depends on the individual. For the higher capacities 
are not inherent, but acquired. 

In considering how this can be, we may follow the logical 
order of the question according to Aristotle, and ask which 
exists first, the ddvayue or the évépysa? The answer is, that 
as a conception, in point of thought (Adyw), the évépyea must 
necessarily be prior; in short, we know nothing of the dbvame, 
except from our knowledge of the évépyea. In point of time 
(xpdvw) the case is different; each individual creature exists 
first Suvdpe, afterwards évepyeta. This assertion, however, 
must be confined to each individual; for, as a necessity of 
thought, we are led to refer the potential existence of each 
thing to the actual existence of something before (a flower, for 
instance, owes its potential existence in the seed, to the actual 


30 "Avdyxn dpa trepdy re elvas 7d Kipcov. Aéyw dé rotro bpetw 4 mwpoalpeow. 
Metaphys. Vil. v. 2. 
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existence of another flower before it); and so the world is 
eternal, for an évépyea must be supposed as everlastingly pre- 
existing. But even in the individual there are some things 
in which the évépyea seems prior to the dévamec; there are 
things which the individual seems to have no ‘ power of doing’ 
until he does them; he acquires the power, in fact, by doing 
them.*! This phenomenon gives rise to a classification of 
duvayee into the physical, the passive, and the inherent on 
the. one hand, and the mental or acquired on the other. The 
merely physical capacities of our nature exist independent of 
any act or effort on the part of the individual.*> And so, also, 
is it with the senses.*4 But the contrary is the case with 
regard to moral virtue, which does not exist in us as a capacity 
(Sévayec); in other words, not as a gift of nature (¢éce), 
previous to moral action.®®5 We acquire the capacity for 
virtue by doing virtuous things. It will be seen at once that 
‘ How can it be said that 
we become just by doing just things? If we do just things 
The answer of Aristotle to this difficulty, 
would seem to be as follows :— 


I. Virtue follows the analogy of the arts, in which the first 


a sort of paradox is here involved. 


we are just already.’ 
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It is corrected, however, in some de- 
gree by Aristotle’s doctrine of xolvy 
alc Onots. 
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essays of the learner may by chance, or by the guidance of his 
master (av6 réxn¢ cal GAAouv vrofeuévov),. attain a sort of 
success and an artistic appearance, but the learner is no artist 
as yet. 

2. These ‘just acts,’ by which we acquire justice, are, on 
nearer inspection, not really just; they want the moral quali- 
fication of that settled internal character in the heart and mind 
of the agent, without which no external act is virtuous in the 
highest sense of the term. They are tendencies towards the 
acquirement of this character, as the first essays of the artist 
are towards the acquirement of an‘art. But they are not to 
be confounded with those moral acts which flow from the 
character when developed and fixed. 

3. The whole question depends on Aristotle’s theory of the 
fEic, as related to Sévamuc and évépyea. There can be no such 
thing, properly speaking, as a Sévauic rii¢ apernc. As we have 
before seen, a ddvamic, except it be merely physical, admits of 
contraries. And therefore in the case of moral action, there 
can only be an indefinite capacity of acting ‘either this way 
or that, either well or ill, which is therefore equally a dévame 
of virtue and of vice. The évépyeain this case is determined 
by no intrinsic law of the ddvapuc,—(avayxn Erepdy re elvar rd 
xoptoy, loc. cit.) but by the desire or the reason of the agent. 
The évépyea, however, is no longer indefinite, it has, at all 
events some sort of definiteness for good or bad. And by the 
principle of habit (#00¢), which Aristotle seems to assume as 
an acknowledged law of human nature, the évéoyera reacts upon 
the Sévapie, reproducing itself. Thus the dévamie loses its inde- 
finiteness, and passes into a definite tendency ; it ceases to be 
a mere dvvapic, and becomes an f&cc, that is to say, a formed 
and fixed character, capable only of producing a certain class 
of ivépyeat. Briefly then, by the help of a few metaphysical 
terms, does Aristotle sum up his theory of the moral cha- 
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racter. Kat ivi dy Adyw ek Tov Spolwy evepyewy ai Eac 
ylvovra. And it is quite consistent with his entire view of 
these metaphysical categories, that he defines virtue to be not 
on the one hand a dévapie, else it would be merely physical, nor 
on the other hand a wa@oc, (which is here equivalent to évép- 
yeta,) else it would be an isolated emotion,—but a sort of f&tc. 
The fcc, or moral state, is on the farther side, so to speak, of 
the évépyaa It 1s the sum and result of them. If fcc 
be regarded as a sort of developed divamic, as a capacity 
acquired indeed and definite, but still only a capacity, it may 
naturally be contrasted with évépyea. Thus in the above 
quoted passage, Hh, 1. vil. 13, dirrwe rabrn¢g Aeyouévne means 
xa’ £Ew and xar’ évépyeav, as we may see by comparing 
VII, Xi. 2, VIII. Vv. 1. From this point of view Aristotle says, 
that ‘it is possible for a g&¢ to exist, without producing any 
good. But with regard to an évépyea, this is not possible.’ 
I. vill. 9. On the other hand, however, the fe is a fixed 
tendency to a certain class of actions, and if external circum- 
stances do not forbid, will certainly produce these. The 
évépyea not only results in a £&¢ but also follows from it, and 
the test of the formation of a fe is pleasure felt in acts result- 
ing from it. (1. 11.1.) When Aristotle says, that there is 
nothing human so abiding as the évépyeat car aperjv—dia 7d 
paXtora kal cuvexeorara karaZhy év avraic rove paxaploue, he 
implies, of course, that these évépyea are bound together by 
the chain of a tcc, of which in his own phraseology they 
are the efficient, the formal, and the final cause. It is obser- 
vable, that the phrase évépyea rig aperitc occurs only twice 
in the ethical treatise. (111. v. I, X. 1. 1.) This is in accor- 
dance with the principle, that virtue cannot be regarded as a 
Sévaue. Therefore Aristotle seems to regard moral acts not so 
much as the development of a latent excellence, but rather as 
the development or action of our nature in accordance with a 
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law (évépyeat kar’ aperijv). Virtue then comes in as a regula- 
tive, rather than as a primary idea, it is introduced as subor- 
dinate, though essential, to happiness. 

When we meet phrases like this just mentioned, we translate 
them, most probably, into our own formula, into words belong- 
ing to our own moral and psychological systems. We speak 
of ‘moral acts,’ or ‘virtuous activities,’ or ‘moral energies.’ 
Thus we conceive of Aristotle’s doctrine as amounting to this, 
that ‘good acts produce good habits.’ Practically, no doubt, 
his theory does come to this, and if our object in studying his 
theory be od yvware adda mpakic, no better or more useful 
principle could be deduced from it. But in so interpreting 
him, we really strip Aristotle of all his philosophy. When he 
spoke of évépyea car aperqv, a wide range of metaphysical 
associations accompanied the expression. He was bringing 
the mind and moral powers of man into the entire chain of 
nature, at one end of which was matter, and at the other end 
God. He had in his thoughts, that a moral évépyea was to 
the undeveloped capacities, as a flower to the seed, as a statue 
to the block, as the waking to the sleeping, as the finite to 
the undefined. And he yet f¥rther implied that this tvépyea 
was no mere process or transition to something else, but con- 
tained its end in itself, and was desirable for its own sake. 
The distinctness of modern language, and the separation 
between the various spheres of modern thought, prevent us 
from reproducing in any one term all the various associations 
that attach to this formula of ancient philosophy. As said 
before, we must rather feel, than endeavour to express them. 


Hitherto we have only alluded to those conceptions which 
évépyera, a8 a universal category, imported into Ethics. We 
have now to advert to those which necessarily accrue to it by 
reason of its introduction into this science. It is clear that a 
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psychical évéoyea must be different from the same category 
exhibited in any external object. Life, the mind, the moral 
faculties, must have their ‘ existence in actuality’ distinguished 
from their mere ‘ potentiality’ by some special difference, not 
common to other existences. What is it that distinguishes 
vitality from the conditions of life, waking from sleeping, 
thought from the dormant faculties, moral action from the un- 
evoked moral capacities? In all these contrasts there is no 
conception that nearer approaches towards summing up the © 
distinction than that of ‘ consciousness.’ 

Viewed from without, or objectively, évépyera must mean an 
existence fully developed in itself, or an activity desirable for 
its own sake, so that the mind could contemplate it without 
seeing in it @ means or a condition to anything beyond. But 
when taken subjectively, as being an évépyaa of the mind 
itself, as existing not only for the mind but also zz the mind, 
it acquires a new aspect and character. Henceforth it is not 
only the rounded whole, the self-ending activity, the blooming 
of something perfect, in the contemplation of which the mind 
could repose; but it is the mind itself called out into actuality. 
It springs out of the mind and ends in the mind. It is not 
only life, but the sense of life; not only waking, but the 
feeling of the powers; not only perception or thought, but a 
consciousness of one’s own faculties as well as of the external 
object. 2 

This conscious vitality of the life and the mind is not to be 
considered a permanent condition, but one that arises in ug,°6 
Oftenest it is like a thrill of joy, a momentary intuition. Were 
it abiding, if our mind were capable of a perpetual évépyea, we 
should be as God, who is évépyea avev Suvduewe. But that 
which we attain to for a brief period gives us a glimpse of the 


8 Eth. IX. ix. 5. ylveras xal ody brdpxes Gowep cried tt. 
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divine, and of the life of God.87 ‘ The life of God is of a kind with 
those highest moods which with us last a brief space, it being 
impossible that they should be permanent, whereas with Him 
they are permanent, since His ever-present consciousness is plea- 
sure itself. And it is because they are vivid states of conscious- 
ness that waking and perception and thought are the sweetest 
of all things, and in a secondary degree hope and memory.’ 
This passage seems of itself an almost sufficient answer to 
those who would argue, that Aristotle did not mean to imply 
consciousness in his definition of happiness. If our happiness, 
which is defined as évépyea yuyiic, gives us a conception of 
the blessedness of God,’ which is elsewhere defined as the ‘think- 
ing upon thought,’ we can hardly escape the conclusion, 
that it is the deepest and most vivid consciousness in us that 
constitutes our happiness. The more this idea is followed out, 
the more completely will it be found applicable to the theory 
of Aristotle; the more will it justify his philosophy and be 
justified by it. But here it is necessary to confess, that in 
using thé term ‘consciousness’ to express the chief import of 
étvépyeca, as applied to the mind and to the theory of happiness, 
we are using a distinct modern term, whereas the ancient one 
was indistinct; we are making explicit what was only implicit 
in Aristotle; we are rather applying to him a deduction from 
his principles than exactly representing them in their purest 
form. Aristotle never says ‘consciousness,’ though we see he 
meant it. But one of the peculiarities of his philosophy was 
the want of subjective formule, and a tendency to confuse the 
subjective and the objective together. About évépyaa itself 
Aristotle is not consistent ; sometimes he treats it purely as 
objective, separating the consciousness from it; as, for 


37 Metaph. xt. vii. 6. Ataywyh & | yea rodrov' Kal 3d rolro éypiryopats 
éoriv ofa } dpiorn pixpdvy xpbvov nuiv’ | alcOnors vonots Adicrov, édXwldes 5¢ kat 
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instance, Lh. IX. 1x. 9, fore tt 7d alcPavdpevov Sre evepyouper. 
‘There is somewhat in us that takes cognizance of the 
exercise of our powers.’ Again X. iv. 7, reAetot ry évépyeav 7 
noovn we éreyvduevdv tt rlAoc. ‘ Pleasure is a sort of super- 
added perfection, making perfect the exercise of our powers.’ 
But this is at variance with his usual custom; for not only is 
pleasure defined in Book VII. (whether by Aristotle or 
Eudemus) as ivépyea aveurddioroc, but also happiness is 
universally defined as évépyea. And if we wish to see the 
term applied in an undeniably subjective way, we may look to 
Eth. 1x. vii. 6. “Héeia & tort rov piv wapdvrog # evepyea, 
Tov O& méAXOvTog 7 Arle, rou OF yeyevnutvou 1 pvhyn, Where 
we can hardly help translating, ‘the actual consciousness of 
the present’ as contrasted with ‘the hope of the future,’ and 
‘the memory of the past.’ In a similar context, De Memorid 
I. 4, we find Tow piv rapdvroc¢ ataOnate, x.r.X. 

In saying that the idea of ‘ consciousness’ is implied in, and 
might almost always be taken to represent, Aristotle’s Ethical 
application of évépyea, we need not overshoot the mark, and 
speak as if Aristotle made the Summum Bonum to consist in 
self-consciousness, or self-reflection; that would be giving 
far too much weight to the subjective side of the conception 
évépyaa. Aristotle’s theory rather comes to this, that the 
chief good for man is to be found in life itself. Life, accord- 
ing to his philosophy, is no means to anything ulterior; in the 
words of Goethe, ‘Life itself is the end of life.’ The very 
use of the term évipyea, as part of the definition of happiness, 
shows, as Aristotle tells us, that he regards the chief good 
as nothing external to man, but as existing in man and for 
man,—existing in the evocation, the vividness, and the 
fruition of man’s own powers.*® Let that be called out 


38 Eth. 1. viii. 3. "OpOGs 82 wal Sre | rédos, odrws yap ray rept yuxhy 
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into ‘actuality’ which is potential or latent in man, and 
happiness is the result. Avoiding then any overstrained 
application of the term ‘ consciousness,’ and aiming rather at 
paraphrase than translation, it may be useful to notice one or 
two places in which the term ¢evépyea occurs. th. 1. x. 2. 
"Apa ye kat toriy evoaluwy tore eredav arobavy ; *H rovré ye 
wavreAwe aroTor, aAAwe rE Kal Toig AEyovaty Hiv evépyeav 
riva thy evoamoviay; Is a man then happy, after he is dead? 
Or is not this altogether absurd, especially for us who call 
happiness a conscious state? 1.x. 9. Kiépia © cioty ai xar 
aperny evipyaat rig evdaiovlac. ‘ Happiness depends (not on 
fortune, but) on harmonious moods of mind.’ 1. x. 15. Ti ov» 
xwrve Afyew evdaluova rov Kar’ aperny reAslav évepyouvra, 
«7. .§ What hinders us calling him happy who is in possession 
of absolute peace and harmony of mind?’ vii. xiv. 8. Aw 6 
Ocdc aet play cat arAnv xalpe Adovhv’ od yap pdvoy Kiwhoewde 
torey evigyea aAXd Kat axiwyolac. ‘God is m the fruition of 
one pure pleasure everlastingly. For deep consciousness is 
possible, not only of motion, but also of repose.’ 1x. ix. 5. 
Movery piv ovv xaderic 6 Bloc’ ov yap pqdiov xa? avroy 
évepyeiv avvexag, 0” Ertpwy 82 Kal mpdc ddAove paov. ‘ Now 
to the solitary mdividual life is grievous ; for it'is not easy to 
maintain a glow of mind by one’s self, but in company with 
gome one else, and in relation to others, this is easier.’ 

The formula we are discussing is applied by Aristotle to 
express the nature both of pleasure and of happiness. By 
examining separately these two applications of the term, we 
shall not only gain a clearer conception’ of the import of 
évepyeta itself, but also we shall be in a better position for 
seeing what were Aristotle’s real views about happiness. 
1. The great point that Aristotle insists upon with regard to 
pleasure is, that it 1s not xlynotc or yéveore, but evéoyeta, 
(Eth, vu, xii. 3, X. lil. 4-5. X. Iv. 2). What is the meaning 
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of the distinction ? In Aristotle’s Rhetoric we find pleasure 





: ely, as ‘a 
pre AOE PSI EERO aad a , settling down per- 
ceptibly and suddenly into ‘one’s proper nature, while pain is 
the gontrary.’ This definition is there given merely as a 
popular one, sufficient for the purposes of the orator, who does 
not require metaphysical exactness. It corresponds with that 
given in Plato’s Timeus -It seems to have. been originally 
due to the Cyrenaics ; for these are said to be referred to by 
Socrates in the Philebus of Plato (p. 53), under the name of 
‘a refined set of men (xomyol riwec), who maintain that 
pleasure is always a state of becoming (yfveorc), and never 
a state of being (otcla)’ (see above, p. 132). Now in alk 
essential parts of their views on pleasure, Aristotle and Plato 
were quite agreed. Both would have said,*! pleasure is not 
the chief good; both would have made a distinction between 
the bodily pleasures, which are preceded by desire and a sense 
of pain—and the mental pleasures, which are free from this; 
both would have asserted the pleasure of the philosopher to be 
higher than all other pleasures. The difference hetween them 
resolves itself into one of formula. Plato has no consistent 
formula to express pleasure, he calls it: ‘a return to one’s natural 
state,’ ‘a becoming,’ ‘a filling up,’ ‘a transition.’ paval’ three 
terms are only applicable to the bodily pleasures, preceded 
by a sense of want. Plato acknowledges that there are pleasures 
above these, but he seems to have no word to express them. 
Therefore he may be said to leave the stigma upon pleasure in 
general, that it is a mere state of transition. Aristotle here 


8 Rhet. 1. xi. 1. ‘Twoneto6w 3" jyie wapd picw Kal Blaoy yryviperom 
elvar Thy dorhy xlynoly rwa Tis Yuxfis  dOpsow wap’ tiv wdOos dd-yewdy, 7d 3” 
cal xatderagw dOpbar xal aleGyriy . els picw droy wdduw dbpbey 78v. 
cls rh» Umdpaxoucay giow, Adwynw Sd 41 Cf. Plato, Philehus, p. 22, Eth. 
rotvarrlov. x. iii. 13. 
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steps in with his formula of ivépyea, and says, pleasure 1s 
not a transition, but a fruition. It is not imperfect, but an 
End-in-itself. It does not arise from our coming to our 
natural state, but from our employing it.“ 

Kant* defines pleasure to be ‘the sense of that which pro- 
motes life, pain of that which hinders it. Consequently,’ he 
argues, ‘every pleasure must be preceded by pain; pain is 
always the first. For what else would ensue upon a continued 
advancement of vital power, but a speedy death for joy? 
Moreover, no pleasure can follow immediately upon another ; 
but between the one and the other, some pain must have place. 
It is the slight depressions of vitality, with intervening ex- 
pansions of it, which together make up a healthy condition, 
which we erroneously take for a continuously-felt state of well- 
being; whereas, this condition consists only of pleasurable 
feelings, following each other by reciprocation, that is, with 
continually intervening pain. Pain is the stimulus of ac- 
tivity, and in activity we first become conscious of life; with- 
out it an inanimate state would ensue.’ In these words the 
German philosopher seems almost exactly to have coincided 
with Plato. The ‘sense of thaf which promotes life’ answers 
to avarAnpwaie, and Plato appears to have held, with Kant, 
the reciprocal action of pleasure and pain. (Cf. Phado, p. 
60.) Wrant’s views, like Plato’s, are only applicable to the 
bodily sensations, and do not express pleasures of the mind. 

Aristotle in defining pleasure as 6 reAeot tiv évipyear, 
makes it, not ‘ the sense of what promotes life,’ but rather the 
sense of life itself; the sense of the vividness of the vital 
powers; the sense that any faculty whatsoever has met its 


43 Eth. Vil. xii. 3. OF ywoudvww | Badham in an Appendix to his edi- 
oupBaivovow, dd\rA4 xpwpevww. tion of Plato’s Philebus. London, 
“43 Kant’s Anthropology, p. 169. | 1855. 
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proper object. This definition then is equally applicable to the 
highest functions of the mind, as well as to the bodily organs. 
Even in the case of pleasure felt upon the supplying of a want, 
the Aristotelian“ doctrine with regard to that pleasure was, 
that it was not identical with the supply, but contempo- 
raneous; that it resulted from the play and action of vital 
powers not in a state of depression, while the depressed organs 
were receiving sustenance. _To account for the fact that 
pleasure cannot be long maintained, Aristotle would not have 
said, like Kant, that we are unable to bear a continuous ex- 
pansion of the vital powers; but rather, that we are unable 
to maintain the vivid action of the faculties. Pleasure then 
according to Aristotle, proceeds rather from within than from 
without; it is the sense of existence; and it is so inseparably 
connected with the idea of life, that we cannot tell whether 
life is desired for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life.“ | 

2. If happiness be defined as évépyea ywyiic, and pleasure 
as 6 resol rHv évepyetav, what is the relation between them? 
Perhaps it is unfair to Aristotle to bring the different parts of 
his work thus into collision. Probably he worked out the 
treatise on Pleasure in Book X. without much regard to the 
theory of happiness, but merely availing himself of the formulsz 
which seemed most applicable. It is only in Book VII. (x. 
2,)—which we have seen reason to consider a later work, and 
the compilation of Eudemus,—that pleasure and happiness are 
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tions, while those that were depressed 
are being recruited. 
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brought together on the grounds that they both consist in 
‘the free play of conscious life’ (vépyea dveurddieroc). This 
is a carrying out of Aristotle’s doctrme beyond what we find 
in Books I. and X.7 Aristotle had prepared the way in these 
for the identification of happiness with the highest kind of 
pleasure, but had not himself arrived at it. However, we can 
find no other distinction in his theory between pleasure and 
happiness, than that the latter is something ideal and essen- 
tially moral (réAo¢ wat réAsov mwavry wavrwe), and extended 
over an entire life (AaBavea pijxoc Blov reAelov), and implying 
the highest human excellence, the exereise of the highest 
faculties (Wuyic tvépyea xara thw Kpariorny aperqv). We 
have before alluded to the ideal character of happmess as a 
whole. This is shown especially by the fact, that while on 
the one hand Aristotle says that happiness (évipyaa ywvyic) 
must occupy a whole life, on the other hand he speaks of 
brevity of duration as necessarily attaching to every human 
évéoyea. A Sévasuc, he argues, is not only a Sévapuc of being, 
but also a Sbvaysc of not-being. This contradiction always 
infects our évégyeat, and like a law of gravitation, this nega- 
tive side is always tending to bring them to a stop. The 
heavenly bodies being divine and eternal, move perpetually and 
unweariedly,* for in them this law of contradiction does not 
exist. But to mortal creatures jt is impossible to long main-~ 
tain an evéoyea,—that. vividness of the faculties, on which joy 
and pleasure depend. Happiness then, as a permanent con- 
dition, is something ideal; Aristotle figures it as the whole of 


47 It is true that among the wnphi- 48 Metaph, Vill. viii. 18, Awd det 
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later in conception than the Ethics, Tals POaprois, 4 xlynocs, 
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life summed up into a vivid moment of consciousness; or 
again, as the aggregate of such moments with the intervals 
omitted; or aguin, that these moments are its essential part 
(rd xépiov péipog tic svdayovlac), constituting the most 
blessed state of the internal life (Zw) paxapwwrarn), while the 
framework for these will be the Blog aiperwraroc, or most 
favourable external career (Hth. x. ix. 9). In what then da 
these moments consist? Chiefly in the sense of life and 
personality; in the higher kind of consciousness, which is 
above the mere physical sense of life. This is either coupled 
with a sense of the good and noble, as in the consciousness of 
good deeds done (H¢A. 1x. vil. 4); or it is awakened by friend- 
ship, by the sense of love and admiration for the goodness of. 
a friend, who 1s, as it were, one’s self and yet not one’s self 
(Zth. 1X. ix. 10); or finally it exists to the highest degree in 
the evocation of the reason, which is not only each man’s 
proper self (Hth. 1x. iv. 4, X. Vil. 9), as forming the deepest 
ground of his consciousness, but is also something divine, and 
more than mortal in us. 

III. Turning now to the consideration of Meadrnc, we 
shall see that it is only one application of this formula, to use 
it in reference to moral subjects; that it is indeed a most 
widely applicable philosophieal idea, and has a definite history 
and development previous to Aristotle. It would seem not 
to require a very advanced state of philosophy in order for 
men to discover the maxim, that ‘moderation is best,’ that 
‘excess is to be avoided.’ Thus as far back as Hesiod we 
find the praise of pérpia Epya. The era of the Seven Sages 
produced the gnome, afterwards inscribed on the temple of 
Delphi, Mnédty ayay. And one of the few sayings of 
Phocylides which remain, is IloAAd péooow apiora, pico 
G2Aw tv wéAa elvar. Now all that is contained in these 
popular and prudential sayings, is of course also contained in 
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the principle of Meoérnc, which is so conspicuous in the 
Ethics of Aristotle. But Aristotle’s principle contains some- 
thing more—it is not a mere application of tise doctrine of 
moderation to the subject-matter of the various separate 
virtues. We see traces of a more profound source of the idea, 
in his reference to the verse iofAot piv yap awAwe, Tavro- 
darrwe 82 xaxol. For here we are taken back to associations 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, and to the principle that evil 
is of the nature of the infinite and good of the finite.” 

To say that what is infinite is evil, that what is finite is 
good, may seem an entire contradiction to our own ways of 
thinking. We speak of ‘ man’s finite nature,’ or of ‘the infi- 
nite nature of God,’ from a contrary point of view. But by 
‘finite’ in such sentences we mean to express limitations of 
power, of goodness, of knowledge, each limitation implying an 
inferiority as compared with a nature in which such limitation 
does not exist. But the Pythagoreans were not dealing with 
this train of thought, when they said ‘the finite is good.’ 
They were expressing what was in the first place a truth of 
number, but afterwards was applied as a universal symbol ; 
they were speaking of goodness in reference to their own 
minds. The ‘finite’ in number is the calculable, that®® which 
the mind can grasp and handle; the ‘infinite’ is the incal- 
culable, that which baffles the mind, that which refuses to 
reduce itself to law, and hence remains unknowable. The 
‘infinite’ in this sense remained an object of aversion to the 
Pythagoreans, and hence in drawing out their double row of 
goods and evils, they placed ‘the even’ on the side of the bad, 


© Eth, W. vi. 14. Td yap raxdv rod | yeyvwoxdueva dpcOudy Exovrs, od yap 
dwrelpov ws ol IIvOayépeco elxagov, rd | oldy re ovdév obre vonO fuer obre yrw- 
o dyabov rot rewepacpuévov. cOjyev dvev rovrw. Whether this frag- 
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‘the odd’ on the side of the good. This itself might seem 


paradoxical, until we learn that with even numbers they 


associated the idea of infinite subdivision, and that even 
numbers added together fail to produce squares; while the 
series of the odd numbers if added together produces a series of 
squares ; and the square by reason of its completeness and of 
the law which it exhibits, is evidently of the nature of the 
finite. The opposition of the finite and the infinite took root 
in Greek philosophy, and above all in the system of Plato. 
Unity and plurality, form and matter, genus and individuals, 
idea and phenomena, are all different modifications of this 
same opposition. The Pythagoreans themselves appear to 
have expressed or symbolized matter under the term 76 arepov, 
and Plato®! seems to have yet more distinctly conceived of 
this characteristic of matter or space, saying that it was an 
‘undefined duad,’ that is, that it contained in itself an infinity 
in two directions, the infinitely small and the infinitely 
great. 

Assuming therefore that the principle of the finite, or the 
limit (rerepacpévov or wépac), may be considered as identical 
with that of form or law, we may now proceed to notice what 
appears to be the transition from the idea of fixed law or form 
(elSoc), to that of proportion or the mean (eedrnc), that is, 
to law or form become relative. It is to be found in the 
Philebus of Plato, p. 23—27. Socrates there divides all 
existence into four classes ; first, the infinite (ae:pov); second, 
the limit (répac); third, things created and compounded out 
of the mixture of these two (é& roérwy pucryny Kal yeyevnuévny 
ovetav); fourth, the cause of this mixture and of the creation 
of things. The infinite is that class of things admitting of 
degrees, more or less, hotter and colder, quicker and slower, 


51 Cf. Ar. Metaphys. 1. vi. 6. 
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and the like, where no fixed notion of quantity has as yet 
come in. The limit is this fixed notion of quantity, as, for 
instance, the equal, or the double. The third or mixed class 
exhibits the law of the wfpa¢ introduced into the awepoyr. 
Of this Socrates adduces beautiful manifestations. Thus in 
the human body the infinite is the tendency to extremes, te 
disorder, to disease, but the introduction of the limit here 
produces a balance of the constitution and health. In sounds 
you have the infinite degrees of deep and high, quick and 
slow, but the limit gives rise to modulation, and harmony, 
and all that is delightful in music. In climate and tem- 
perature, where the limit has been introduced, excessive heats 
and violent storms subside, and the mild and genial seasons 
in their order follow. In the human mind, ‘the goddess of 
the limit’ checks into submission the wild and wanton 
passions, and gives rise to all that is good. 

Both in things physical and moral these two opposités, the 
finite and the infinite, are thus made to play into one another, 
and to be the joint causes of beauty and excellence. Out of 
their union an entire set of ideas-and terms seem to spring up, 
symmetry, proportion, balance, harmony, moderation, and the 
like. And this train of associations seems to have been con- 
stantly present to the mind of Plato. It suited the essentially 
Greek character of his philosophy to dwell upon the goodness 
of beauty, and the beauty of goodness, on the morality of art, 
and the artistic nature of morality; so that words like 
peroidrng and oupuperola became naturally appropriated to 
express excellence in life and action. 

This Platonic principle, then, Aristotle seems to have taken 
_ up and adopted, slightly changing the formula, however, and 
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speaking of ueadrne instead of uerpidrnc. The reason for this 
change may have been, that the formula became thus more 
exact and more capable of a close analytic application to a 
variety of instances, and at the same time gave scope for 
expressing that which is with Aristotle the complement of the 
theory, namely the doctrine of extremes and their relation to 
the mean. Aristotle does not ignore the physical and artistic 
meanings of the principle. On the contrary, the whole 
bearing of his use of the term peodrne is to show that moral 
virtue is only another expression of the same law which we see 
in nature and the arts. Life has been defined to be ‘ multeity 
in unity,’ in other words, it is the law of the wépac exhibited 
in the dwepov. The first argument made use of by Aristotle 
to show that virtuous action consists in a balance between 
extremes, is drawn from the analogy of physical life; ‘For 
about immaterial things,’ he says, ‘we must use material 
analogies.’ ‘Excess and deficiency equally destroy the health 
and strength, while what is proportionate (ra obuperpa) pre- 
serves and augments them’ (#74. 11. il. 6). Again, he points 
out that all art aims at the mean, and the finest works of art 
are those which seem to have realized a subtle grace which the 
least addition to any part or diminution from it would overset 
(Zth. 11. vi.g). ‘And moral virtue,’ he adds, ‘is finer than the 
finest art.’ But it is by a mathematical expression of the 
formula, by a reducing it to an absolutely quantitative con- 
ception, that Aristotle’s use of Meodrne¢ is chiefly distinguished. 
He says, that all quantity, whether space or number (éy zayri 
$1 cuvexet kal Scaiperp), admits of the terms more, less, and 
equal. Or making these terms relative, you have excess, 
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deficiency, and the mean. The mean, then, is in geometrical 
proportion, what the equal is in arithmetical progression. The 
middle term arithmetically is that which is equidistant from 
the terms on each side of it. Geometrically the mean is not 
an absolute mean i» but a relative mean, that is, 1f apph 
action, it expresses s the consideration of persons and of circum- 
“gtances (Eth. Il. vi. 4—5). This opposition of the mean to the 
too much and too little, becomes henceforward a formula of 
almost universal application. It is no mere negative principle, 
not the mere avoiding of extremes, but rather the realization 
of a law. When Aristotle says that the pueodrn¢e must be 
wo.onévn Adyy, he means that our action must correspond 
to the standard which exists in the rightly-ordered mind. 
What is subjectively the Adyoc, law or standard, that is 
objectively the peadrne or balance. ‘Each of our senses,’ says 
Aristotle, ‘is a sort of balance (ueodrne) between extremes in 
the objects of sensation, and this it is which gives us the 
power of judging.’® 

Thus again he says of plants, that they have no per- 
ceptions, ‘because they have no standard’ (dia rd px Exew 
peodtntra, De An. 11. xl. 4). Again, he defines pleasure and 
pain to consist in ‘the consciousness, by means of the dis- 
criminating faculty (rg aiocOnricy jeodrynri) of the senses, of 
coming in contact with good or evil.’”** Each of the senses 
then is, or contains, a sort of standard of its proper object.. 
And it is clear that Aristotle attributes to us a similar critical 
faculty in regard of morals. He says, that ‘It is peculiar to 
man, as compared with the other animals, that he has a sense 


53 De Animd, I. xi. 17. ‘Qs rijs 54 Kal fori 7d Hdecbat cal AvwetcGar 
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of good and bad, just and unjust.’°> He seems to have re- 
garded this ‘moral sense’ as analogous to the ‘ musical ear,’ 
which in some degree is almost natural to all men, but again 
exists in very different degrees in different men, and also may 
be more or less cultivated. Thus (ZA, 1x. ix. 6) he speaks of 
the good man being ‘pleased at good actions, as the musical 
man is at beautiful tunes.’ And in Sh. x. i. 10, he says, 
that ‘ It will be impossible to feel the pleasure of a just man if 
one is not just, as it will be to feel the pleasure of a musical man 
if oneis not musical.’ In the Hhics, its proper objective sense 


is preserved to Meodrnc, which accordingly means a ‘ balance,’ 
and pot the ‘standard’ for determining that balance, which 
is expressed by the term Adyos. A moment’s consideration 
of this point will give an answer to the somewhat superficial 


question, Why does not Aristotle make the intellectual 


virtues mean states? In the original form of the principle 
of Meodrne we have seen that it consisted in the introduction 
of the law of the wépac into the awepov. The passions and 
desires are the infinite; moral virtue consists in introducing 
limit (wépac) into them,—in bringing them under a law 
(Adyw dofZev)—in making them exhibit balance, proportion, 
harmony (ueodrnra), which is the realization of the law. On 
the other hand, reason (é986¢ Adyoe) is anqther name for the 
law itself. It is the standard, and therefore does not require 
to be regulated by the standard. The intellectual virtues are 
not ueadrnrec, because they are Adyo:. 

The worth and validity of Aristotle’s principle of the mean 
has been much canvassed and questioned. Kant has been very 
severe on Aristotle for making ‘a merely quantitative diffe- 
rence between vice and virtue.’ Some have thought the 
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theory practically true, but scientifically untenable; others on 
the contrary, that scientifically and abstractedly it is true, but 
that practically it gives an unworthy picture of morality, that 
it fails to represent the absolute and awful difference between 
right and wrong. Aristotle, himself, seems to have antici- 
pated this last objection, by remarking that ‘It is only accor- 
ding to the most abstract, and metaphysical conception, that 
virtue is a mean between vices, whereas, om a moral poin 
of view it is an extreme, (1.6. utterly and extremely 
from them,’) Aristotle acknowledges that the: formula of 
“the mean does not adequately express the good of virtue, that 
when thinking of virtue under the category of good and regard- 
ing it as an object for the moral feelings and desires, as an object 
to be striven after, we should rather seek some other formula to 
express its nature. Inthe same way it might be said in accord- 
ance with modern views, that ‘the mean’ does not adequately 
express the right of virtue in relation to the will and consctence. 
The objections to Aristotle’s theory arise from a partial mis- 
conception of what the term Meodrn¢ really conveys. Kant 
for ‘the mean’ substitutes ‘law.’ But we have already traced 
the identity or correlation of Adyoc and Meodrne, and we have 





seen that Meodrne really implies and expresses exactly what is 
meant by ‘law’—properly so-called. The only advantage 
which the term ‘law’ can have over Meodrne, as an ethical 
principle, comes to it unfairly. For there is a sort of ambi- 
guity between the two meanings of the word law; on the one 
hand it may denote a general principle, or harmony, or idea 
in nature; on the other hand an authoritative command of 
the state. In applying the word to morals the associations of 
both meanings are blended together, and ‘the law of right’ 
accordingly expresses not only something harmonious, the 
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attainment of an idea in action, but also there is a sort of 
association of authority conveyed, of the ‘ must,’ of something 
binding on the will, 

Supposing then we take the word ‘law’ or ‘idea’ as being 
the real representative of Meodrnc, it may still be asked 
whether a quantitative term be a fit and worthy expression 
for so deep a moral conception. The Pythagoreans would not 
have understood this objection, They thought numbers the 
most sublime and the only true expression for all that was good 
in the physical and moral world. They would have used in 
reference to number the exact counterpart of Wordsworth’s 
praise of Duty—‘ And the most ancient heavens by thee are 
fresh and strong.’ They would have delighted to say that 
virtue is a square and vice an uneven-sided figure. When we 
look to the arts, following the analogy that Aristotle pointed 
out, we see clearly how the whole. of beauty seems from one 
point of view to depend on the more and the less, It does 
not derogate from a beautiful form, that more or less would 
spoil it. We still think of beauty as something positive, and 
that more or less would be the negations of this. By degrees, 
however, we come to figure to ourselves beauty rather as 
repelling the more and the less, than as being caused by them. 
The capacity for more and less is matter, the azepoy, the 
adptoro¢g Stag of Plato. The idea coming in stamps itself 
upon this, we now have the harmonious and the beautiful, and 
all extremes and quantitative possibilities vanish out of sight. 
Matter is totally forgotten in our contemplation of form. So 
is it also with morals. We might fix our view upon the nega- 
tive side of virtue, look at it in contrast to the extremes, and 
say it is constituted virtue by being a little more than vice 
and a little less than vice. But this would be to establish a 
positive idea out of the negation of its negations. 

To look at anything in its elements, makes it appear inferior 
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to what it seems as a whole. Resolve the statue or the 
building into stone and the laws of proportion, and no worthy 
causes of the former beautiful result seem now left behind. 
So, also, resolve a virtuous act into the passions and some 
quantitative law, and it seems to be rather destroyed than 
analyzed; though, after all, what was there else that it could 


be resolved into? An act of bravery seems beautiful and ° 


noble; when we reduce this to a balance between the instincts 
of fear and self-confidence, the glory of it is gone. This is 
because the form is everything, and the matter nothing; and 
yet the form, without the matter as its exponent, has no 
existence. It is, no doubt, true that the beauty of that brave 
act would have been destroyed had the boldness of it been 
pushed into folly; and equally so had it been controlled into 
caution. The act, as it was done, exhibits the law of life, 
‘multeity in unity;’ or, in other words, the law of beauty. 
This is, then, what the term Meadrne is capable of expressing ; 
it is the law of beauty. If virtue is harmony, grace, and 
beauty in action, Meodrne perfectly expresses this. 

That beauty constituted virtue, was an eminently Greek 
idea. If we run through Aristotle’s list of the virtues, we find 
them all embodying this idea. The law of the Meodrne, as ex- 
hibited in bravery, temperance, liberality, and magnanimity, 
constitutes a noble, free, and brilliant type of manhood. 
Extend it also, as Aristotle does, to certain qualifications of 
temper, speech, and manners, and you have before you. the 
portrait of a graceful Grecian gentleman. The question now 
is, are there other virtues which exhibit some other law than 
this law of beauty, and to which, therefore, the Meodrne would 
be inapplicable? Let us take as instances, truth, humility, 
charity, forgiveness of injuries, and ask what is the case with 
these. ‘Truth’ is treated of in a remarkable way by Aristotle ; 
under this name he describes a certain straightforwardness of 
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manner, which he places as the mean between boastfulness and 
over-modesty. That deeper kind of truth which, as he says, 
is concerned with justice and injustice, he omits to treat of. 
When we come to his theory of justice—taking this as an 
individual virtue—we find it either imperfectly developed, or 
else imperfectly set forth. Now, truth itself, seems expressible 
under the law of the Meadrne; it is a balance of reticence with 
candour, suitable to times and seasons. But the impulse to 
truth—the duty of not deceiving—the relation of the will to 
this virtue, seems something quite beyond the formula of the 

So, also, with the other virtues specified; humility, charity, 
and forgiveness of injuries being Christian qualities, are not 
described by Aristotle; but if we ask if they are ‘ mean states,’ 
we find that they are all beautiful; and, in so far as that, they 
all exhibit a certain grace and balance of the human feelings. 
There is a point. at which each might be overstepped; humility 
must not be grovelling, nor charity weak; and forgiveness 
must at times give place to indignation. But there seems in 
them something which is also their chief characteristic, and 
which is beyond and different from this quality of the mean. 
Perhaps this might be expressed in all of them as ‘ self-abnega- 
tion.’ Now, here, we get a different point of view from which 
to regard the virtues; and that 1s, the relation of Self, of the 
individual Will, of the moral Subject to the objective in the 
sphere of action. This point of view Aristotle’s principle does 
not touch. Meodrne expresses the objective law of beauty in 
action, and as correlative with it the critical moral faculty in 
our minds, but the law of right in action as something binding 
on the moral subject it leaves unexpressed. ‘To some extent 
this want is supplied by Aristotle’s doctrine of the réXoe, 
which raises a beautiful action into something absolute, and 
makes it the end of our being. 
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But still the theory of ‘Duty’ cannot be said to exist 
in Aristotle, and all that relates to the moral will is with him 
only in its infancy. Meodrnc, we have seen, expresses the 
beauty of good acts, but leaves something in the goodness of 
them unexpressed. In conclusion, we must remember that 
"Aper?) with Aristotle did not mean quite the same as ‘ virtue’ 
with us, he meant the excellence, or perfection of man, just as 
he spake elsewhere of the ’Apery of a horse. It is no wonder 
then that with his Greek views he resolved this into a sort of 
moral beauty. 

IV. We have now traced the application of some of his 
leading philosophical forms in the Ethics of Aristotle. We 
have observed how he takes the same point of view in dis« 
cussing man as in treating of nature in general, End, form, 
and actuality, are in human life, as in all nature, the good. 
If we look into the Ethics of Eudemus, and into those three 
books of his which are our only exposition of part of Aristotle’s 
system, we see a carrying out of the same tendency, an effort 
to bring the psychology of the Will under some broader and 
more general law, and to express action and purpose under the 
form of a logical syllogism. It is uncertain how far this 
doctrine, even in its beginnings, is to be attributed to Aristotle 
himself. But it is worth a passing consideration. It is made 
the vehicle of some interesting discussions; and it shows not 
only the sort of advance made by the Peripatetic school, but 
also it lets us to know what was the nature of the psychology 
of the day. We have already observed that it is only in the 
Kudemian books of the Ethics that this formula occurs. But 
it is also set forth very explicitly in the treatise De Motu 
Animalium which has been placed among the works of Aristotle, 
but which is now generally considered spurious, and is in all 
probability a Peripatetic compendium, 

For clearness sake, let us refer at once to the summary 
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account of the doctrine of the practical syllogism, which is 
given in the last-mentioned work. 
| The practical syllogism depends on this principle, that ‘No 


creature moves or acts, ex gew t end,’57 
What + w_of the so-called ‘ sufficientreason’ is. 


to a proposition of the understanding, that the law of the 
final onuse_is_ to-an act of the ill. ‘Under what conditioas 
of thought is it,’® asks the writer, ‘ that a person at one time 
acts, at another time does not act, at one time is put in motion, 
at another time not? It seems to be much the same case as 
with people thinking and reasoning about abstract matter, 
only there the ultimate thing to be obtained is an abstract pro- 
position, for as soon as one has perceived the two premises, 
one perceives the conclusion. But here the conclusion that 
arises from the two premises is the action; as, for instance, 
when one has perceived, that Every man ought to walk, and I 
am a man, he walks immediately. Or again, that No man 
, ought now to walk, and I am a man, he stops still immediately. 
Both these courses he adopts, provided he be neither hindered 
nor compelled. .. That the action is the conclusion, is plain; 
but the premisses_of the practical syllogism, are.of two-linds, 


specifying either thai something is good, or again,-how.it—is 
possible,’ 759 This then may shortly be said to be the form of 


the practical syllogism : 
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either (1) Major Premiss. Such and such an action is uni- 
versally good. 
Minor Premiss, This will be an action of the 
kind. 
Conclusion. Performance of the action. 
or (2) Major Premiss. Such and such an end is desirable. 
Minor. This step will conduce to the end. 
Conclusion. Taking of the step. 
In other words, every action implies a sense of a general prin- 
ciple, and the applying of that principle to. a particular case ; 
or again, it implies desire for some end, coupled. with perception 
of the means necessary for attaining the end. These two 
different ways of stating the practical syllogism are in reality 
coincident ; for assuming that all action is for some end, the 
major premiss may be said always to contain the statement of 
an end. And again, any particular act, whieh is the applica- 
tion of a moral principle, may be said to be the means neces- 
sary to the realization of the principle. ‘Temperance is good,’ 
may be called either a general pritciple, or an expression 
of a desire for the habit of temperance. ‘To abstain now will . 
be temperate,’ is an application of the principle, or again, it 
is the absolutely necessary means toward the attainment of 
the habit. For ‘it is absurd,’ as Aristotle tells us, ‘when one 
acts unjustly to talk of not wishing to be unjust, or when one 
acts intemperately of not wishing to be intemperate.®! 
The distinction between end and means which plays so 
important a part throughout the moral system of Aristotle, 
comes out, as might be expected, very prominently in Book 
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III., where what must be called a sort of elementary psycho- 
logy of the Will is given. But no application . is there made, 


of the scheme o Hogism. Thdeeda.mathematical — 
ear formula 
m Book VI; _denberAtiOn is 


_compared to the analyainof a diagram (Eth. 1Il. iii. 1 Ty int ‘the 
latter, error of deliberation is spoken of as a false syllogism, 
‘Where the-sight end i SUATBT DY @ wre means, that is, by 
It is to Books VI. and VII. that we must look to see the. 
use made of the practical syllogism. It is applied, first, to 
the explanation of the nature of Wisdom (¢pdvyarc), which is 
shown to contain a universal and a particular element.® 
2. To show the intuitive character of moral judgments and 
knowledge. 3. To prove the necessary and inseparable con- 
nexion of wisdom and virtue.** 4. In answer to the question, 
how is if possible to know the good, and yet act contrary to 
one’s knowledge? In short, how is incontinence possible? 
This phenomenon is explained in two ways; either the incon- 
tinent man does not apply a minor premiss to his universal 
principle, and so the principle remains dormant, and his 
knowledge of the good remains merely implicit; or, again, 
desire constructs a sort of syllogism of its own, inconsisten 
with, though not directly contradictory to, the arguments of 
the moral reason. Incontinence therefore implies knowing 
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the good, and at the same time not knowing it. It would be 
impossible to act contrary to a complete syllogism which 
applied the knowledge of the good to a case in point; for the 
necessary conclusion to such a syllogism would be good action. 
But there is broken knowledge and moral obliviousness in the 
mind of the incontinent man, and the practical syllogism gives 
a formula for expressing this. - 

The foregoing references serve to show, that in itself this 
formula is only a way of stating certain psychological facts. 
The question whether people do really go through a syllogism 
in or before every action, is much like the question whether 
we always reason in syllogisms. Most reasonings seem to be 
from particular to particular, that is to say, by analogy; and 
yet some sort of universal conception, if it be only the sense 
of the uniformity of nature, lies at the bottom of all inference, 
And so too in action, most acts seem prompted by the instinct: 
of the moment, and yet some general idea, as, for instance,. 
the desire of the creature for its proper good, might be said to. 
lie behind this instinct. This theory acknowledges™ that the 
mind constantly passes over one of the premisses of the prac- 
tical syllogism, as being obvious; that we act often instanta-: 


neously, without hesitation, just because we see an object. 


of desire before us. Thus it is merely a way of putting it, to. 
say that we act from a syllogism. But granting the formula, 
it becomes immediately a powerful analytic instrument. It 
seems to suggest and clear the way for a set of ulterior ques- 
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tions, in which most important results would be involved. For 
now that action has been as it were caught, put to death, and 
dissected, and so reduced to the level of abstract reasoning, it 
seems that we have only to deal with its disjointed parts in 
order to know the whole theory of human Will. We have 
only to ask what is the nature of the major premiss, and how 
obtained? What is the nature of the minor premiss, and 
how obtained? The answer to these questions in the Hthics 
is not very explicit, This is exactly one of the points on which 
a conclusive theory seems to have been least arrived at. With 
regard to our possession of general principles of action, there 
appear to be three different accounts given in different places. 

(1) They are innate and intuitive (VI. xi. 4, VII. 6, 7). 

(2) They are evolved from experienceof particulars(V1. viti.6). 

(3) They depend on the moral character (vi. xii, 10, VII. 
Vill. 4). 

These three accounts are not however incompatible with one 
another. For as in explaining the origin of speculative prin- 
ciples (Post. An. 11. 19) Aristotle seems to attribute them to 
reason as the cause and experience as the condition; so in 


regard to moral principles, we might say that they were per- ] 


ceived by an intuitive faculty, but under the condition of a 
certain bearing of the moral character, which itself arises out 
of and consists in particular moral experiences. This recon- 
ciliation of the statements is not made for us in the Ethics, 
There the different points of view stand apart, and there is 
something immature about the whole theory. So too with 
regard to the minor premiss in action; on the one hand we 
are told that it is a matter of perception (v1. vill. 9), as if it 
belonged to everybody; on the other hand we are told that 
the apprehension of these particulars is exactly what distin- 
guishes the wise man.® But it is unnecessary to attempt to 
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go beyond the lead of the Héhics in answering these questions, 
for we should ourselves most probably state them in an entirely 
different way. 

We see in the practical syllogism a limited and imperfect 
attempt to graft on a logical formula upon Aristotle’s system. 
We also see in it a still more important fact, namely, the 
progress of psychology, and the tendency now manifesting 
itself to give attention to the phenomena of the Will. The 
manner in which the theory is stated, abstractedly, and with 
a full belief in logical formule, rather than an appeal to life 
and consciousness,—shows something of the scholastic spirit. 
To reduce action to a syllogism dogmatically is a piece of 
scholasticism. Plato would have put it in this ‘way for once, 
and would then have passed on to other modes of expression. 
But it is remarkable that this formula is one of those that 
remains most completely stamped upon the language of man- 
aan When we talk of ‘ acting, on principle,’ or speak of a 
man’s ‘ principles,’ perbapa-we..do—nat. reflect, that this. is. EXPTES- 
sion is a remnant. of. Aristotle’ 's _practical | syllo logism. ‘Pxin- 
“ciple? is ‘No ‘other than the apxy or Major peamiss. There is 
however this difference, that while with the Peripatetics the 
major premiss contained the idea of a good to be desired for 
its own sake (réXoc), ‘ principle’ often implies an expression of 
duty, that is to say, rather that which is right in itself, than 
that which is desirable in itself. 
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On the Physical and Theological Ideas in the 
Ethics of Aristotle. 


1 pple limited and separate mode of treating the 
problem which he has assigned to himself in this 
treatise, his exclusive adherence to an ethical (or, as he would 
call it, a political) point of view, and his rejection of many 
great questions! connected with the nature of man, because he 
conceived them to belong to other sciences, might seem to 
exonerate us from the task of discussing here his opinions on 
the gravest matters of all.’ But yet it is impossible that an 
ethical treatise should be written uncoloured by the writer’s 
view of nature, the Deity, and the human soul. And accor- 
dingly we find more than one passage in this work of Ari- 
stotle which really depends on his views of those subjects. If 
then we make no attempt to understand parts of his philo- 
sophy that lie outside his Ethics, we shall not only miss that 
which in the mind of Aristotle must have been the setting of 
the whole piece, but also we shall be in danger of substituting 
our own point of view for his, and thus wrongly explaining 
many of his allusions. In the present Essay it may be useful 
to collect a few passages from the different works of Anstotle, 
which may throw light upon the general bearing of his mind, 
though it would be out of place, if indeed it were possible, to 


1 For instance, the metaphysical | 1. ix. 3. The physical aspect of the 
question concerning the good, Eth. 1. | question about friendship, vit. i. 
vi. 13. The question of Providence, | 6, &c. 
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give anything like a dogmatic or explicit account of his 
opinions, with regard to many of which we are not in a position 
to form a certain estimate. . 

The most interesting notices of his general views of nature 
may be gathered from the second book of Aristotle’s Physical 
Lectures, He there speaks of ‘nature’? as ‘a principle of 
motion and rest implanted and essentially inherent in things, 
whether that motion be locomotion, increase, decay, or alte- 
ration.’ ‘It is absurd’ to try to prove the existence of nature; 
to do so would be to ignore the distinction between self- 
evident and not self-evident things.’ ‘Nature* may be said 
in one way to be the simplest and most deep-lying substratum 
of matter in things possessing their own principle of motion 
and change ; in another way it may be called the form and 
law of such things.’ That is, nature is both matter or poten- 
tiality, and form or actuality. It is also the transition from 
one to the other. ‘Nature,’® says Aristotle, ‘spoken of as 
creation is the path to nature.’ Again, ‘ Nature® is the end or 
final cause.’ In relation to this system of causation, it re- 
mains to ask what place is to be assigned to chance or the 
fortuitous, to necessity and to reason? ‘Some? deny . the 
existence of chance altogether, saying that there is a definite 


cause for all things.’ ‘Others,’ again, have gone so far as to 
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assign the fortuitous as the cause of the existence of the 
‘Others® believe in the 


existence of chance, but say that it is something mysterious 


heaven and the whole universe.’ 


and supernatural, which baffles the human understanding.’ 
With none of these opinions does Aristotle seem exactly to 
agree. He will not hear of attributing the existence of ‘ the 
heaven’® and the divinest things that meet our eyes’ to blind 
chance. Again, while allowing the existence of chance as an 
undefined or incalculable principle of causation, and awarding 
to it a certain sphere, namely, things contingent, he does not — 
appear to have believed in anything supernatural attaching 
to it. 
sidering ‘chance’ to be only a species of the latter, and re- 
As a proof of this 
he alleges that ‘ good fortune is held to be the same or nearly 
so with happiness;’? now happiness is a kind of action, 7.e, 
‘doing well.” Where there is no action, there is no chance, 
Hence no inanimate object, nor beast, nor child, does anything 
by chance, because it has no choice, nor have these either good 
or bad fortune, except metaphorically, in the same sense that 
Protarchus said ‘ the stones of the altar were fortunate, because 
The fortuitous and chance both are 
merely accidental, and not essential principles of causation, 


He distinguishes ‘ the fortuitous’ from ‘chance,’ con- 


stricted to the sphere of human actions." 


they were honoured.’ 


they therefore presuppose the essential, since the accidental is 


posterior to and depéndent on the essential. Therefore of 
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whatever things chance may be the cause, if necessarily 
follows that nature and reason, which are essential causes, 
should be presupposed, that they should be in short the causes 
of the universe. 

Has necessity, then, a conditional“ or an absolute sway in 
relation to nature? To say that it had an absolute sway, 
_ would be equivalent to assigning as the cause of the existence 
of a wall that the heavy stones must be put at the bottom, and 
the light stones and earth a-top. In reality, however, this 
necessity in regard to the wall is only a necessary’ condition, 
not a cause, of the making of the wall. Given a certain end, 
and certain means to this are necessary; thus far and no 
farther has necessity a sway in regard to nature. But the 
end is the real cause, the necessary means are a mere subor- 
dinate condition. 

Lastly, What is the position of design or intelligence in re- 
lation to nature? Some reduce all nature to a mechanical 
principle; if they recognize any other principle at all (as 
Empedocles spoke of ‘love and hatred,’ and Anaxagoras of 
‘ reason’), they just touch it and let itdrop.!* They say it rains, 
not that the corn may grow, but from a mechanical necessity, 
because the vapours are cooled as they are drawn up, and 
being cooled are compelled to fall again, and by coincidence 
this gives growth to the corn.6 ‘Why should it not also 
be by accident and coincidence, they ask, that in the teeth 
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of animals, for instance, the front teeth grow sharp and suitable 
for cutting, while the hind teeth grow broad and suitable 
for grinding?’ Hence their theory is, that whenever blind 
necessity did not hit by coincidence on results as perfect as if 
they had been designed, its products perished, while the lucky 
hits were preserved ; and thus Empedocles says that whole 
races of monsters perished!’ before a perfect man was attained. 
Aristotle says, ‘It is impossible that this theory can - 
be true;!® our whole idea of chance and coincidence is 
something irregular, out of the course of nature, ‘while 
nature is the regular and the universal. If, then, the 
products of nature are either according to coincidence or 
design, it follows that they must be according to design. 
We wee how a house is built; if that house were made by 
nature, it would be made in exactly the same way, i.¢. 
with design, and according to a regular plan. The same 
adaptation of means to ends we see in the procedure of the 
animals, which makes some men doubt whether the spider, for 
instance, and the ant, do not work by the light of reason or 
an analogous faculty. In plants, moreover, manifest traces 
of a fit and wisely-planned organization appear. The swallow 
makes its nest and the spider its web by nature, and yet with 
a design and end; and the roots of the plant grow downwards 
and not upwards, for the sake of providing it nourishment in 
the best way. It 1s plain, then, that end and design is a 
cause of natural things. And if nature be figured both as 
matter and as end, we may surely regard the matter as a mere 
means to an end, and the end itself to be really and essentially 
the cause. The failures of nature, the abortions and monsters 
which Empedocles spoke of as if they were the normal products 
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of nature, are in reality its mere exceptions. They are 
' mistakes and errors, exactly analogous to the failures in art. 
It is absurd to doubt the existence of design because we cannot 
see deliberation actually taking place. Art does not delibe 
rate. If the art of ship-building were inherent in the wood, 
ship-building would be a work of nature. Perhaps the best 
conception we can have of nature is, if we think of a person 
acting as his own doctor and curing himeelf.’! 

On these views of Aristotle’s several observations at once 
suggest themselves. They contain a recognition quite as 
strong as that in Paley’s Natural Theology of the marks of 
design in creation. But we see that it is possible to recognize 
these marks of design, and to be led by them to a different 
view from that of Paley; that Aristotle does not discover in 
them, as it were, the works of a watch, and proceed imme- 
diately to infer the existence of a watchmaker ; but rather that 
the products of nature appear to him according to the analogy 
of a watch that makes itself. If we ask, how it is that the 
watch makes itself? Aristotle would reply, that all things 
strive after the good; that on the idea of the good, as seen 
and desired, the whole heavens and all nature depend. Ari- 
stotle views the world with a kind of natural optimism. He 
says (Hh. 1. ix. 5), ‘All things in nature are constituted in 
the best possible way.’ If we ask, what is it that perceives 
the good—what gives to nature this eye of reason to perceive 
an idea and to strive after it?—on this head Aristotle is not 
explicit. He says there is something divine in nature. 
‘Even in the lower creatures there is a natural good above 
their own level, which strives after the good proper for them.’ 
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We see the indistinctness of this phrase. He speaks of ‘ the 
natural good’ striving after ‘their proper good.’ If it be said 
that Aristotle’s theory is Pantheism, this would not be exactly 
true, for Aristotle does not identify God with nature, nor 
deprive Him of personality. But what the relation is of ‘the 
divine’ in nature to God, it must be confessed that Aristotle 
does not make clear. We only see that Aristotle, while 
tracing design, beauty, and harmony in the world, is not led 
to figure to himself God as the artist or architect of this fair 
order, but as standing in a different relation to it. If we ask, 
how can the beginning be accounted for, how did the watch 
begin to make itself? Aristotle would say, in looking back we 
do not find in the past merely the elements (dévamc) of a 
watch, we find of necessity the idea and the actuality (2vépyea) 
of the watch itself (see above, p. 189). A perfect watch must 
always precede the imperfect one. It is impossible to think 
of nature as having had a beginning. ‘The universe is 
eternal’ (Hh. 111. iii. 3). ‘The parts*! may be regarded as 
changeable, but the whole cannot change, it is increate and 
indestructible’ (De Celo, 1. 10). 

One of the most interesting points to notice in this part of 
the subject, is the way in which Aristotle regards man in rela- 
tion to nature as a whole. His view appears to be twofold; 
on the one hand he regards man as a part of nature. He 
says” ‘You may call a man the product of a man, or of the 
sun.’ He looks at the principle of human life as belonging 
to the whole chain of organized existence. Man has much in 
common with the animals and the plants. On the other hand, 
he looks at the human reason and will as a principle of causa- 
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tion, which is not part of nature, but distinct. ‘Man, he 
says, ‘is the cause of his own actions.’ Thus he classifies 
causation into ‘nature, necessity, chance, and again reason 
and all that comes from man’ (#/A. 111. 11. 7). ‘In art® and 
in action the efficient cause rests with the maker or doer, and 
not as in nature with the thing done.’ Arnistotle’s Ethical 
theory depends on this principle, that the moral qualities are 
not by nature, 7.¢. self-caused, but produced in us im accordance 
with the law of our nature, by the exercise of will, by care, 
cultivation, and in short the use of the proper means. We 
have already observed (see above, p. 107) that one of the first 
steps of Grecian Ethics, as exhibited in the philosophy of 
Archelaus and Democritus, consisted in severing man and 
human society from the general framework of nature. -'This 
Aristotle follows out in his Ethics, and he seems so easily to 
content himself with the practical assumption of freedom for 
man, as to give a narrow and unphilosophical appearance to 
part of his writing. 

While, however, assuming freedom for human actions, 
Aristotle seems to do so, not so much from a sense of the deep 
‘importance of morality, but rather from an idea of the slight- 
ness of man and of his actions in comparison with nature, and 
what he would call the ‘ diviner parts’ of the universe. There 
is a strange passage in his Metaphysics (x1. x. 2—3), which is 
obscure indeed, but it seems to bear on the question. He 
says,** ‘All things are in some sort ordered and harmonized 
together, fishes of the sea, birds of the air, and plants that 
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grow, though not in an equal degree. It is not true to say 
that there is no relation between one thing and another; there 
is such a relation. All things are indeed arranged together 
towards ene common centre ;. but asin a household the masters 
are by no means at liberty to do what they please, but_ most 
things, if ‘not all, are appointed for them, while the slaves es and 
the dogs and cats do but little towards the common weal, 
and and mostly follow their own fancies. For so the nature of - 
‘each ‘of the different classes } prompts them to act.’ This curi- 
ous metaphor seems to represent the universe as a household. 
The sun and stars and all the heaven are the gentlemen and 
ladies, whose higher aims and more important positions in 
life, prevent any time being left to a merely arbitrary disposal ; 
all is filled up with a round of the noblest duties and occupa- 
tions. Other parts of the universe are like the inferior 
members of the family, the slaves and domestic animals, who 
for most part of,the day can sleep in the sun, and pursue their 
own devices. Under this last category, it seems almost as if 
man would be here ranked. Aristotle does not regard the 
unchanging and perpetual motion of the heavenly bodies as a 
bondage, but rather as a harmonized and blessed life. All 
that is arbitrary (8rwe Ervxe) In the human will Aristotle does 
not consider a privilege. And man (especially in regard of 
his actions, the object of ppdvnote and roXirixh) he does not 
think the highest part of the universe; he thinks the sun and 
stare ‘far more divine.’ This opinion is no doubt connected 
with a philosophical feeling of the inferiority of the sphere of 
the contingent, in which action consists, and with which 
chance intermixes, to the sphere of the absolute and the 
eternal. In this feeling Plato shared, but in Plato’s mind 
there was set against it, what Aristotle seems deficient in, a 
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deep sense of the even eternal import of morality. To the 
heavenly bodies both Plato and Aristotle appear to have attri- 
buted consciousness, which explains in some degree the sayings. 
of Aristotle. We see, however, that there was necessarily 
something peculiar, contrasted with our views, in the way 
Aristotle approached Ethics. This no doubt his actual 
researches in Ethics led him to modify. But he never would 
have accepted the saying, ‘ In the world there is nothing great 
but man; in man there is nothing great but mind’—and as 
we may surely go on to add, ‘in mind there is nothing great 
but what is moral.’ 

We can never, perhaps, adequately comprehend Arnistotle’s 
philosophical conception of the Deity. The expression of his 
views that has come down to us, seems so incomplete, and 
contains so much that is apparently contradictory, that we are 
in great danger of doing Aristotle injustice. Even had we a 
fuller and clearer expression, there might be yet something 
behind this remaining unexpressed, as an intuition in the mind 
of the philosopher. The first thing we may notice is Ari- 
stotle’s idea of ‘Theology’ as a science. In classifying the 
speculative sciences, he says (Metaphys. x. vil. 7), ‘ Physics 
are concerned with things that have a principle of motion 
in themselves; mathematics speculate on permanent, but not 
transcendental and self-existent things; and there is another 
science separate from these two, which treats of that which ‘is 
immutable and transcendental, if indeed there exists such a 
substance, as we shall endeavour to show that there does. 
This transcendental and permanent substance, if it exists at 
all, must surely be the sphere of the divine, it must be the 
first and highest principle. Hence it follows that there are 
three kinds of speculative science, physics, mathematics, and 
theology.’ In the same strain he speaks in the succeeding 
book (Metaphys. x1. vill. 19), as if the popular polytheism of 
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Greece were a mere perverted fragment of this deeper and 
truer ‘Theology,’ which he conceives to have been, in all 
probability, perfected often before in the infinite lapse of time, 
and then again lost. He says,”*~ The tradition has come down 
from very ancient times, being left in a mythical garb to 
succeeding generations, that these (the heavens) are gods, and 
that the divine embraces the whole of nature. And round this 
idea other mythical statements have been agglomerated with a 
view to influencing the vulgar, and for political and moral 
expediency ; as, for instance, they feign that these gods have 
human shape and are like certain of the animals; and other 
stories of the kind are added on. Now, if any one will 
separate from all this the first point alone—namely, that they 
thought the first and deepest grounds of existence to be 
gods, he may consider it a divine utterance. In all pro- 
bability, every art and science and philosophy has been over 
and over again discovered to the farthest extent possible, and 
then again lost, and one may conceive these opinions te 
have been preserved to us as a sort of fragment of those 
lost philosophies. We see then to some extent the relation 
of the popular belief to those ancient opinions.’ Aristotle 
having thus penetrated to a conception, which he imagined to 
lie behind the external and unessential forms of the Grecian 
religion, that is, the conception of a deep and divine ground 
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for all existence, proceeds now to develope it for himself, 
and in doing so, he lays down the following positions 
(Metaphys. x1. vi.—x.). 

(1) It is necessary to conceive an eternal immutable exist- 
ence, an actuality prior to all potentiality. According to this 
view all notions of the world having sprung out of chaos 
must be abandoned. God is here represented as the eternal, 
unchangeable form of the whole, immaterial (avev Suvdpewe), 
and free from all relation to time. 

(2) With this idea it is necessary to couple that of the 
source of motion, else we shall have merely a principle of im- 
mobility. We must therefore conceive of a ceaseless motion ; 
this motion must be circular, no mere figure of philosophy,” 
but actually taking place. Thus the highest heaven with its 
revolutions must be looked on as eternal. In this we make 
a transition to the world of time and space. The succession 
of seasons and years flows everlastingly from the motion of 
the circumference of the heavens. It would seem as if we 
were thus atiributing local and material conditions to the 
Deity himself, if we say that God moves the world by moving 
the circumferenve of the heaven. But here, again, Aristotle 
is saved from this conclusion by merging physical ideas into 
metaphysical. He says ‘The mover* of all things moves 
them without being moved, being an eternal substance and 
actuality, and he moves all things in the following way :— 
the object of reason and of desire, though unmoved, is the 
cause of motion.’ | 

(3) God has been thus represented as the cause of all 
things by being the object of contemplation and desire to 
nature and the world. In this doctrine, as before mentioned, 
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there is something unexplained ; for to attribute thought and 
rational desire, as well as the power of motion to nature, 
seems really to place the Deity in nature as a thinking 
subject, as well as outside nature in the form of the object of 
thought and wish. Aristotle, however, does not explicitly do 
so; in relation to nature he seems to represent God only as 
an object, and he now passes on to depict God in relation to 
Himself as a subject, as a personal being, possessing in Him- 
self conscious” happiness of the most exalted kind, such as we 
can frame but an indistinct notion of, by the analogy of our 
own highest and most blessed moods. This happiness is 
everlasting, and God ‘ has or rather is’ continuous and eternal 
life and duration.®° 

(4) Aristotle next reverts to the impersonal view of God, 
and asks whether these principles are one or manifold? 
Whether there be one highest heaven or more than one? | 
He concludes that there can be one only, for multeity implies 
matter, and the highest idea or form of the world must be 
absolutely immaterial.®! 

(5) But again, figuring to ourselves God as thought; on 
what does that thought think? Thought thinking upon 
nothing is a contradiction in terms; thought with an external 
object is determined by that object. But God as the 
supremest and hest cannot be altered or determined by an 
external object. With God object and subject are one; the 
thought of God is the thinking upon (hought.** 

(6) Lastly, how is the supreme good of the world to be 
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represented—whether as existing apart from the world, like 
the general of an army, or as inherent in the world, like the 
discipline of an army ?*8 In other words, are we to hold that 
_ the Deity is immanent or transcendant? Aristotle gives no 
direct answer to this question, but seems to say that God 
must be conceived of both ways, just as the army implies 
both discipline and general, and the discipline is for the sake 
of the general. In these speculations we see an attempt 
made by Aristotle to approach from various sides the 
metaphysical aspect of the existence of the Deity. All 
metaphysical views of God are entirely foreign to most minds. 
The profound difficulty of them may be appreciated, if we set 
before ourselves this question, for instance, If the Deity be 
immaterial, how can He act upon a material universe? Ari- 
stotle does not appear to make any endeavour to obtain a 
complete view, or to reconcile the contradictions between his 
different statements,—between the impersonal view of God 
as the chief good and object of desire to the world, and the 
personal view of Him asa thinking subject. He acknowledges 
these two sides to the conception, ‘ the discipline in the army’ 
and ‘the general ruling the army,’ but does not attempt to 
bring them together. 

In the Ethics there are several popular and exoteric allusions 
to ‘the gods,’ as, for instance, that ‘It would be absurd 
to praise the gods’ (1. xii. 3); ‘ The gods and one’s parents one 
cannot fully requite, one must honour them as much as possible’ 
(rx. 1. 8), &c. There are also some traces of Aristotle’s 
thoughts as a metaphysician; for instance, he speaks of ‘ the 
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good under the category substance,’ being ‘ God and reason’ 
(1. vi. 3). And he gives an elaborate argument (x. viii. 7) to 
demonstrate that speculative thought and the exercise of the 
philosophic consciousness, is the only human quality that can 
be attributed to the Deity. In this argument it is observable 
that he first begins by speaking of‘ the gods,’ saying ‘ We con- 
ceive of the gods as especially blessed and happy. What actions 
can we attribute to them? whether those of justice? but it 
would be absurd to think of their buying and selling,’ &c. 
He then argues that ‘If life be assigned to them, and all 
action, and still more, all production, be taken away, what 
remains but speculation.? And he concludes, ‘The life of 
God then, far exceeding in blessedness, can be nothing else 
than a life of contemplation.’ Thus he reverts to a mono- 
theistic form of speaking, though he says again afterwards 
‘The gods have all their life happy, man’s life is so, in as far 
as it has some resemblance to the divine consciousness of 
thought.’ This passage then contains a sort of transition 
from exoteric to philosophical views. Aristotle attributes 
to ‘the gods’ that same mode of existence, which in his own 
metaphysical system he attributed to God, according to the 
deepest conception that he had formed of Him.™ It is true, 
however, that in assigning speculative thought to the Deity, 
there is no mention made of the distinction which exists 
between the thought of the philosopher where object is distinct 
from subject, and the thought of God in which subject and 
object are one. 

The passage to which we are referring in the Evhics con- 
tains not only a positive assertion with regard to the nature 
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of God, but also a negative one. It asserts that all moral 
virtue is unworthy of being attributed to God. This, as we 
have before noticed (see above, p. 164), was a total departure 
from the view of Plato. Still more opposed is this view of 
Aristotle’s to modern ideas. We feel that however great may 
be the metaphysical problems about the nature of God, the 
deepest conception of Him that we can attain to is a moral 
one. In this respect there is not only a great weakness in 
Aristotle’s ‘ Theology,’ that it is so exclusively metaphysical, 
but also his ethical system suffers from this depression of 
all that we should call morality below philosophical specula- 
tion. This is one of the points which will most strikingly 
remind us that we are reading a Greek treatise of the 4th 
century 8.0. It appears to be connected with the ten- 
dency in Aristotle before mentioned, to consider human 
actions as slight and insignificant. By his doctrine of the 
moral réAog, this tendency was in some degree counteracted ; 
but it still remained, and it breaks out prominently in the 
passage just quoted. 

There are yet two other passages in the thics where 
theological considerations are entertained. These are both 
connected with the question of a divine providence for and 
care of men, The first is where it is asked (HA. I. ix. 1) 
whether happiness comes by divine allotment (xara riva Oslay 
poipav) or by human means. The second is where the 
philosopher is spoken of (x. viii, 13) as being most under the - 
favour of God (OcogtAfcraroc). With regard to Aristotle’s 
general views of the question of providence, it is often argued 
that he must have denied its existence, inasmuch as he attributes 
no objective thought to God. But Aristotle does not himself 
argue this way; when the question comes before him, he does 
not appeal to his own @ priori principle, and pronounce con- 
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trary to the general belief—rather he declines to pronounce at 
all. In the former of the two passages mentioned, he says, 
‘One would suppose that if anything were the gift of God to 
men, happiness would be so, as it is the best of human things. 
But the question belongs to another science. Happiness, if 
not sent by God, but acquired by human means, seems at all 
events something divine and blessed.’ The latter part of this 
argument partly seems to be a setting-aside of the question, 
partly to be a sort of reconciliation of the existence of 4 
providence (@cidéy re) with the law of cause and effect. In the 
second passage Aristotle repeats from Plato the assertion that 
the philosopher is under the favour of heaven (Ocog:Aforaroc). 
He says, ‘If there is any care of human things by the gods, 
as there is thought to be (Gorep Soxet), we may conclude that 
they take pleasure in the highest and best thing, reason, 
which is most akin to themselves, and do good to those who 
cherish and honour it.’ In these words there may possibly be 
an esoteric sense, meaning that the philosopher in the exercise 
of his thought realizes something divine. Aristotle may 
imply that the popular doctrine of providence admits a deeper 
explanation, but he by no means here or elsewhere denies it. 
Nor can we presume to tell what Aristotle would inelude in 
his conception of the subject-object thought of God. As we 
saw before, he is not explicit as to the relation of God to 
nature, neither is he as to the relation of God to man. There 
is a passage of the Ethics which we may quote in conclusion, 
and which seems to convey a sense of the remote and in- 
scrutable nature of God. Aristotle is arguing (ZA. 1x. iv. 4) 
on the dearness to each man of his own personality. He says, 
‘No one would sacrifice this to gain all the world. It would 
not then be onese// that made the gain, no more than one 
possesses now the chief good, because the Deity possesses it, 
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being whatever he is—’ t.c. being something far removed 
from us and ‘ past finding out.’ 

If we ask now, What were Aristotle’s opinions as to the 
nature of the human soul, as far as they influenced his Ethics ; 
we are met at once by a difficulty. For the Aristotelian word 
yux7 does not exactly correspond with our word soul. It 
implies both more and less. More, as having on one side, at 
all events, a directly physical connexion; less, as not in itself 
implying any religious associations. 

We cannot translate Yvy7 ‘ vital principle,’ because though 
it is this, it is also a great deal beside; nor ‘ mind,’ because 
this would leave out as much at the one end as the former 
translation did at the other. In short, we cannot ¢rans/late 
ux? at all, we can only see what Aristotle meant by it. He 
meant (advancing, as he shows us, upon the more or less 
indistinct views of his predecessors)—he meant in the first 
place to conceive of the Yvx7 as a vital principle manifesting 
itself 8° in an ascending scale through vegetable; animal, and 
human life. To this scale of life Aristotle appeals in the 
Ethics (1. vil. 1o—12). He there argues that man must have 
some proper function. ‘This cannot be mere life in its lowest 
form, 7.e. vegetable; nor again merely sensational, 7.¢. animal 
life; there remains therefore the moral and rational life.’ From 
this point of view man is regarded as part of. the chain of 
nature. Aristotle doubts, but on the whole concludes, that 
the Yvx7 is the proper subject of physical science.*? This he 
justifies by the fact*® that the psychical phenomena, anger, 
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desire, and the like, are inseparable from the body, and from 
material conditions. Reason itself, if dependent on concep- 
tions derived from the sense (yu) avev gavractac), will fall 
under the same head. Following out this direction of thought, 
Aristotle defines the yvy7 to be ‘ The®® simplest actuality of a 
physical body, which potentially possesses life, that is, of an 
organic body.’ Of the meaning of the word évreAfyeta, used 
here, we have spoken above (see p. 184); the whole of this 
definition we see accords with Aristotle’s physical philosophy 
in general, which conceived great and beautiful results coming 
out of physical conditions, not by any mechanical system of 
causation, rather that these ends necessitated the means; the 
whole was prior to and necessitated the parts. The yuyn, 
says Aristotle, is to the body as form to matter,“ as the im- 
pression to the wax, as sight to the eye. It is the essential 
idea of the body (rd rf jy elvac ry rowwdt odpari). It is as 
the master*! to the slave, as the artist to the instrument. It 
is the efficient, the final, and the formal cause of the body- 
It is impossible to treat of the yYuvy7 without taking account 
of the body ; ‘as to the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, they might as well speak of the carpenter’s 
art clothing itself in flutes. For a soul can no more clothe 
itself in a foreign body, than an art can employ the instru- 
ments of some foreign art.’ While maintaining this close con- 
nexion between the yuy7) and the body, as between end and 
means, Aristotle was kept aloof by the whole tenour of his 
philosophy from anything like materialism. He sums up 
this part of his reasonings in the following words. ‘That the 
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yuxi, therefore, is inseparable from the body is clear, or at all 
events some of its parts, if it be divisible. Nothing,® how- 
ever, hinders that some of its parts may be separable from the 
body, as not being actualities of the body at all. More- 
over, it is not certain whether the yvy7 be not the actuality 
of the body in the same way that the sailor is of the boat.’ 
Here then is the point at which the interest in Aristotle’s 
conception of the yvy7 begins for us. As long as the soul is 
described as bearing the relation to the body of sight to the 
eye, of a flower to the seed, of the impression to the wax, we 
may be content to consider this a piece of ancient physical 
philosophy. Our interest is different when the soul is said to 
be related to the body, ‘as a sailor to his boat.? But here is 
the point also where Aristotle becomes less explicit. Having 
once mooted this comparison, he does not follow it up. The only 
further intimations of his opinion that he affords us, are to be 
found in the places where he speaks of ‘those parts of the 
Yuyx7 which are not actualities of the body at all.” A striking 
notice on this subject is to be found in his treatise De Gene- 
ratione Animalium (11. ill. 10), where he argues that ‘The ~ 
repsonalone_epicrs in from without, « and is alone divine ; fouee= 
the reglization of the bodily conditions contributes nothing to 
the realization of its existence. We have had before a con- 
tradictory point of view to this, in the saying that < on 
may be Jegked on .as.dependent. on Conceptions derived from 
the senses,’ which is also elsewhere repeated. ad. “But this con- 
tradiction 1s reconciled in Aristotle’s account of the two modes 
of reason, the receptive or passive (vote raQnredc), and the 
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Creative or active (vovc mronrixdc). ‘These two modes, he 
says, it is necessary should bé opposed to each other, as matter 
is opposed everywhere to form, and to all that gives the form. 
The receptive reason,** which is as matter, becomes.all things 
by receiving their forms. The creative reason gives existence 
to all things, as light calls colour into being. The creative 
reason transcends the body, being capable of separation from 
it, and from all things; it is an everlasting existence, in- 
capable of being mingled with matter, or affected by it; 
prior and subsequent to the individual mind. The recep- 
tive reason is necessary to individual thought, but it is perish- 
able, and by its decay all memory, and therefore indivi- 
duality, is lost to the higher and immortal reason.’ 

In the ¢hics this distinction between the creative and the 
receptive reason (which, were this the place for it, might be 
made the subject of much discussion) is not kept up. The 
reason is there spoken of in its entirety, as containing in itself 
the synthesis of the two opposite modes. It is spoken of as 
constituting in the deepest sense the personality of the indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, it is spoken of as something 
divine, and akin to the nature of God.” The evocation of 
this imto consciousness, constitutes what Aristotle calls ‘the 
divine’ in happiness ; it gives us, according to him, a momen- 
tary glimpse of the ever-blessed life of God. 

If we were to follow out logically the consequences of the 
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above-mentioned doctrine of the two modes of the reason, we 
should come to the conclusion that, while Aristotle held the 
eternity of the universal reason, it would be impossible for him 
to hold what is really meant by the immortality of the soul. 
For the only immortal part in us is one which is impersonal, 
bearing the same relation to individuality as light to colours, 
being incapable of even receiving any impressions. But we 
do not find in Aristotle anything like such a logical appli- 
cation of the doctrine. Aristotle still leaves on record the 
saying, ‘It is hard to pronounce whether the soul be not 
related to the body, as a sailor is to his boat.’ While he thus 
avoids dogmatism, he seems to decline entering on the ques- 
tion. Though the treatise De Animd is incomplete, yet we 
may well be surprised that it neither touches, nor shows any 
indication of an intention to touch, upon Plato’s doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. With Plato the grounds of this 
doctrine were in the last resort moral; they amounted toa 
kind of faith. With this sort of grounds Aristotle does not 
seem to consider it his province to deal. In the Ethics, while 
there is no direct contradiction of the doctrine, yet the whole 
system of morals is one that is irrespective of the doctrine, and 
uninfluenced by it. Aristotle’s discussion of the gnome of 
Solon (Zth. 1. 10) exhibits some remarkable peculiarities. He 
first asks ‘Can Solon have meant by this that “a man is 
happy when he has died ?”’’ and replies, ‘This would be utterly 
absurd, especially since we consider happiness to be an 
actuality.’ The assertion here is merely summary and dog- 
matic, where there might have been an elaborate argument. 
For does it follow that the évépyea which constitutes happi- 
ness is so entirely dependent on the body as not possibly to 
exist without it? How, if the sailor at death were to step out 
of his boat? Again, according to Aristotle’s own view, the 
higher reason is an immortal évépyea,—What is the relation 
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of this to personality and happiness? Aristotle further on is 
led to revert again to the state after death, and to ask is one 
safe after death from the influence of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. Allowing, as a concession to popular feeling, that the 
dead may be affected by the fortunes of the living, he argues 
that the effect on them must be at any rate so small as not 
really to influence their happiness or unhappiness, and he 
reminds us, in conclusion,* of the extreme doubtfulness as to 
whether the dead do share at all in the interests of this 
world. Aristotle, while conceding for a moment the popular 
point of view, pictures the dead as shadowy existences, just as 
if in some Homeric Hades. There is evidently no philosophic 
earnestness about his mention of the subject, though he avoids 
all dogmatism and all ungracious expression of opinions. 
Other notices in the Ethics, such as that ‘Death seems the 
boundary of all things, with no good or evil beyond it’ (Hth. 
11, vi. 6), ‘ We often wish for what is impossible, as for 
instance, immortality’ (H¢h. 111. 11. 7), are too shght and un- 
scientific to bear upon the question. Nothing that Aristotle 
says of man’s moral nature, seems to have any connexion with 
the idea of a future life. His doctrine of the End-in-itself 
seems indeed rather to supersede such an idea; it does not 
contradict it, but rather absorbs all thought of time and space, 
of present and future in itself, as being the absolute. 

Thus in his interesting picture of the death of the brave 
man (th. 111. ix. 4), Aristotle represents him as consciously 
quitting a happy life—he does not represent him as buoyed 
up by the hope of future fame, or a reward in heaven,—but as 
attaining there and then to an End-in-itself. This ideal doc- 
trine, which sets the mind above all circumstances, and even 
above death, constitutes a merit and a defect in the system of 
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Aristotle. Its merit is the discernment of the absolute ideas 
of the inner consciousness. Its defect is, as we have before 
observed (see p. 164), that it is tinctured with philosophic pride ; 
that it is a doctrine for the few and not for the many. Closely 
connected with his apparent limitation of morality to the 
present life, is his opinion that ‘Moral virtue is unworthy of 


being attributed to God.’ ‘This view gives to the moral system 
of Aristotle a regtzi hallow appearance, as com- 


pared with Plato and with modern times. 
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ESSAY VI. 


a Voaeeny 


On the Relation of Aristotle’s Ethics to Modern Systems. 


O trace fully the historical relations of Aristotle’s Ethics 

forwards as well as backwards, would imply first an exami- 
nation of the Stoical system to see how in it the Ethical idea 
was developed. Then we should require to consider broadly 
the action of Christianity upon the philosophic thought of the 
world ; to trace in the Alexandrian schools the mingling of 
various elements, and to ask what in the thought of these 
schools was lasting and germinant, and what was only tem- 
porary and isolated. We should have to observe the condition 
of philosophy within the pale of the Church itself, to notice 
the awakening of the question of free-will in connexion with 
the heresy of Pelagius; to see how Aristotle, at first excom- 
municated and kept aloof by the Church, was afterwards re- 
ceived for the sake of his method, and then almost incor- 
porated with Christianity; to see, how when he was now 
takeri up, his point of view had been lost, and how, accordingly, 
Aristotle’s words were used to set forth the point of view of 
the schoolmen; how his logical, metaphysical, and ethical 
formule became stamped upon the language of the world ; 
how at the revival of learning there was a reaction against 
the garbled Aristotelian philosophy of the schoolmen, which 
indiscriminately fell upon Aristotle himself; how in Bacon 
and Descartes modern philosophy took a fresh start with two 
divergent but highly fruitful and important tendencies; how 
Ethics also began anew quite independently of ancient philo- 
sophy, with a fresh problem and a deeper eye. We should 
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find Ethics now predominated over by two pervading and all- 
important conceptions, the product of ten centuries of theology, 
—namely, the will of God, and the will of man. We should 
see how the first speculative Ethics of modern times in the 
persons of Spinoza and Leibnitz essayed to fix the relation to 
each other of ‘these two conceptions, by the attainment of 
some higher conception in which they might both be solved ; 
how the freedom of the will was pertinaciously, but less 
philosophically, re-asserted by Cudworth; how in _ the 
eighteenth century a smaller question was mooted, one, however, 
that was quite distinct from the ancient Ethical point of view, 
—namely, the ground of action, whether selfishness or utility, 













or an internal so-called authoritative principle—conscience 
or the moral sense; how this was variously argued, not on a 
metaphysical but a psychological basis, by Hobbes, Cudworth, 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Mandeville, Adam Smith, 
ume, and Paley; how Kant taking up the question 
ndeavoured to throw aside, as unworthy, all external motives 
nd inducements to right action, and to reduce all to the idea 
f duty, existing as an a priori law of the will. 

It.is obvious that to fill up the outline which we have here 
merely indicated, would require, not. an Essay, but.a Volume. - 
At the same time it would be writing the history, not of 
Aristotle’s Ethics, but of modern moral philosophy. All we 
need at present is to make it felt, that between the point 
from which Aristotle started in writing his Hthics, and that 
from which any thinker of the present day or of the last two 
centuries would commence,—a great interval is set, an interval 
too, full of powerful influences, during which the whole spirit 
of the world has been changed. The influence of Aristotle 
himself is no doubt one of those that has worked upon the 
history of our thought, but only as one influence among many. 
It would then be an utter ignoring of facts and of the growth 
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of the human mind if we were to try to read Aristotle’s book 
merely as if it were a modern treatise, or to set him side by 
side with some modern writer and to ask, Does Aristotle 
agree with Rishop Butler (for instance) on this or that 
question, without having first recognized the essential diffe- 
rence in their points of view. 

Perhaps the simplest way to set this difference in its 
strongest light will be to take some modern system, and place 
an outline of its contents in comparison and in contrast with 
Aristotle. Let us take, for instance, Dugald Stewart’s 
_ Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man as beng 
not deeply speculative and original, but at the same time able, 
clear, and learned, and therefore representing fairly the general 
run of modern Ethical science. Dugald Stewart, at the com- 
mencement of this work, proposes to begin with an analysis 
of the ‘active propensities’ of men, ‘on account of the 
intimate relation which this analysis bears to the theory of 
morals, and its practical connexion with our opinions on the 
duties and the happiness of human life. Indeed,’ says 
Dugald Stewart, ‘it is in this way alone that the light of 
nature enables us to form any reasonable conclusions concerning 
- the ends and destination of our being, and the purposes for 
which we were sent into the world: Quid sumus et quidnam 
victurt gignimur. It forms, therefore, a necessary introduction 
to the science of Ethics, or rather is the foundation on which 
that science rests.’ 

This passage set forth its writer's view of the method of 
Ethics, also of their matter or contents. The method, then, of 
Ethics, according to Dugald Stewart, is entirely psychological ; 
our only source of knowledge consists in an analysis of ‘the 
active propensities’ of the human mind. This is very diffe- 
rent from the procedure of Aristotle, who establishes his 
leading principle for Ethics, his conception of the practical 
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chief good, long before he commences any psychological 
divisions. It is true, indeed, that Aristotle gave the first 
impulse to psychology, but it was all wavering and tentative 
with him, and never harmonized into a completed system. In 
one place you have the division of the yvy7 into rational, 
irrational, and semi-rational (uerfyov Adyov); at another 
place a division into Sivauc, ré0og, tic; then a psychology 
of the will with the distinctions of BodAnae, BobAkvorc, and 
rooalpecic; then a psychology of the intellect, and the 
divisions of art, science, wisdom, reason, and philosophy. 
These different analyses of the mind stand apart from one 
another. It would be, then, totally at variance with An- 
stotle’s point of view to found Ethics upon a classification of 
the ‘ propensities’ in the mind of an individual. He does not 
take this subjective view ; he rather says ‘the end for the state 
and the individual are the same.’ 

The object of this psychological analysis is, according to 
Dugald Stewart, that we may ‘form reasonable conclusions 
concerning the ends and destination of our being, and the 
‘purposes for which we were sent into the world.’ In speaking 
of the ‘ends of our being,’ it is observable that he makes use of 
an Aristotelian formula, and we might accordingly suppose 
that the problem of Ethics was the same with him as with 
Aristotle, namely, What is the final cause of action? But by 
the addition he makes of ‘ the purposes for which we were sent 
into the world,’ he shows what a different thing with him 
‘the ends and destination of our being’ is from the réAog of 
Aristotle, It is obvious that in Dugald Stewart the concep- 
tion is a religious, rather than a philosophical one. He means 
that psychology should point out to us the designs of God, in 
order that when we know them we may be able to fulfil them. 
The end, according to him, is something existing rather for 
the mind of God than for the mind of man. It conveys here 
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mo sense of the absolute, of that which is in and for itself 
desirable, of the chief good, of the sum of all means. What- 
ever the conception has gained in earnestness owing to its 
religious application, it has lost in philosophic depth. By the 
addition also of the word ‘ destination,’ it would almost seem 
as if Dugald Stewart went off altogether from the Aristotelian 
sense of the term ‘end’ into another association—that of 
ultimate issue or termination. This view would place the 
Ethical ‘ end’ entirely outside of the present life, and it would 
make the problem for Ethics to consist in asking what is to be 
our. lot in the life to come. It is not to be asserted that 
Dugald Stewart would clearly and definitely have thus iden- 
tified Ethics with religion. What is to be remarked rather is, 
the indefiniteness of his view, and the way in which uncon- 
sciously he suffers it to be mixed up with theology. ; 
In following out the method he has proposed to himself, 
Dugald Stewart classifies the ‘Active Principles’ of man as 
follows :—1. Appetites; 2. Desires; 3. Affections; 4. Self- 
love; 5. The Moral Faculty. The three first he calls ‘In- 
' stinctive or Implanted Propensities;’ the two last ‘ Rational 
and Governing Principles of Action.’ After enumerating 
the appetites, he proceeds to classify the desires, and it may 
surprise us to find that he gives the following list of original - 
and elementary desires. The desire of knowledge—of society 
—of esteem—of power—of superiority. He subdivides the 
affections into love of kindred—friendship—spatriotism—pity 
to the distressed, and resentment, ‘with various other angry 
affections grafted upon it.’ In these lists it is easy to see 
that no very profound point of view is taken. The writer 
seems to content himself with an empirical and superficia] ar- 
rangement. It could scarcely be shown that there is an abso- 
lute and primary distinction between the desire of society on 
the one hand, and love of kindred, friendship, and patriotism 
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on the other. The account, then, of these different propen- 
sities is not to be looked at as in the least philosophical, it 
is only as asort of psyehalogical diversion. The real point of 
importance in the whole discussion is not the nature or num- 
ber of these subordinate, or, as Dugald Stewart calls them, 
‘instinctive,’ propensities,-but to show that how many and 
whatsoever they be, they are under the control of ‘the two 
rational and governing principles,’ self-love and the moral 
faculty. The writer shows that self-love, or a prudential re- 
gard to our own happiness is not inconsistent with virtue. 
He establishes more by quotation than argument the existence 
of a supreme moral faculty, and bases moral obligation to do 
right upon the authority of this faculty. 

We have taken this outline of moral science from Dugald 
Stewart, because it is by him stated dogmatically, and with 
the utmost clearness,—as far as clearness is possible in a theory 
where the conceptions are arbitrarily, rather than naturally, 
' distinguished from each other. But every one will recognize 
in it a reproduction of Bishop Butler’s system. Only certain 
details are more worked out; there is a more broad, though 
an arbitrary, separation between self-love and the moral faculty 
than Bishop Butler had made; and, instead of the laborious 
course of a close argument we have a foregone conclusion. 
Butler, indeed, may be regarded as the parent of a certain 
family of modern moral systems.. Let us briefly advert to 
some points which suggest themselves, on a comparison of 
the bearing of these systems with the Z¢hice of Aristotle. 

We have already pointed out the psychological method of 
modern Ethics, as constituting a difference from the procedure 
of Aristotle. The causes of this difference lie very deep. If 
|the thought of Plato and Aristotle was ‘conscious,’ as com- 
pared with that of the Seven Sages, the thought of modern 
times might be ealled ‘self-conscious,’ as compared with theirs. 


dominant conceptions, Individual will, and therefore indivi- 
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In morals, we find Aristotle dealing profoundly with those 
conceptions that form the object of moral action, the good or 
happiness, and the beautiful or virtue. But with regard to 
the eulyective side of these conceptions—the moral sudject—the 
relation of the ‘ me,’ of the will and consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, to the good im life and action,—bhis theory seems not 
equally complete. Now, it is this subjective side of morals 
which, in modern times, has assumed a paramount impor- 
tance. Duty, nght, moral obligation—all these conceptions 
imply bringing home an act. to the innermost consciousness. 
They are all dependent on the relation of the moral subject to 
the outer world. In modern. syatemey-man.is.na longer de- 
picted as. capable of realizingthe absolute, the. supreme End- 
in-itself, by means of noble actions and moments of philoso- 
phic thought. The spirit..of.the.world_seems deeper and 
sadder, and the good and the joy of. life are-no longer its pre- 
















dual responsibility, are now the first thoughts of Ethics. It 
is no more a question of happiness, or, as with Aristotle, what 
is the chief good? but, rather, what constitutes duty ? why 18 
anything right, and why are we obliged to do the mght? 

Tt is true that we find scattered through the Ethics of 
Aristotle, applications of the formula rd dfov, ae Set, &e. 
Perhaps the most striking use of this term occurs H?4., 111. 
i. 24, where it is argued that all desires cannot be involuntary, 
because there are some things one ought to desire (drozov 82 
lawe Td axobaa gava dv Sei dptyeofar). This implies the 
connexion between duty or responsibility and the freedom o 
the will. But the conception contained in this argument is 
not developed by Aristotle, as it might have been, systemati- 
cally. It is a human instinct to say, ‘We ought (dei) to do 
some things ;’ but all that is contained in this word, ‘ ought,’ 
had not been made explicit in the time of Aristotle, and cer- 
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tainly it was as yet by no means a leading conception. The 
foundation of the Ethical notion of duty is partly owing to the 
Stoics ; but, undoubtedly, the whole idea of moral obligation 
and individual responsibility, which goes to make up its full 
significance, has taken hold of the thought of mankind through, 
and by reason of, the long influence of religion and theology. 
This deep conception is now an heir-loom of moral philoso- 
phers, they cannot get rid of it, any more than a man can re- 
turn to the unconsciousness of a child. The inheritance, then, 
ef this conception forms the first great difference between mo- 
dern Ethical philosophers and Aristotle. However compara- 
tively feeble may be the individual thought of any modern 
thinker, there is yet a sort of background to his system pro- 
‘vided by the spirit of the age; a conception which he cannot 
help availing himself of, which, through no merit of his own, 
is on the whole deeper than anything which Aristotle had at- 
tained to. In modern times the system, or parts of the sys- 
tem, are often far greater than the individual thinker. 

The question of Ethics, which has most exercised and 
divided the moderns, is one that in Aristotle’s day had never 
been mooted, namely, Why are we obliged to do any particular 
right action instead of its contrary? The answers to this 
question are virtually only two. The assignable reasons reduce 
themselves, in short, to (1) utility, (2) duty. Against those 
who assigned utility as the ground of moral obligation, it was 
urged, that the idea of utility could never give rise to the idea 
of obligation. To this Paley replied that, you must take into 
your calculation of utility, some account of the consequences 
in another world, that is to say, of the rewards and punish- 
ments appointed by God. ‘This fuller notion of utility, he 
argued, would completely explain all that was meant by obli- 
gation. In Bishop Butler’s sermons a wavering account seems 
to be given. The inducements to right action are partly eu- 
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dzmonistic—it being urged that virtue is for our interest even 
in this life, and how much more for our interest in case there 
be rewards and punishments hereafter—partly they appeal to 
the authority of conscience. Only, what is the exact nature 
of conscience; how it pronounces; whether it be infallible; 
what is its relation to the will and the reason; and many 
other difficulties that might be started, Bishop Butler leavis 
nnexplained. 

In these specimens of eighteenth-century Ethics, we may 
see how little a philosophical point of view was maintained or 
even aimed at. Why should not Paley have taken his stand on 
the inherent desire for the good, inalienable from every creature, 
and which oddiges it to pursue the course most conducive to the 
good? Why should not Butler, if he perceived so strongly the 
existence in us of this authoritative principle taking cognizance 
of the right, have been content to develope its nature, and to 
base all inducement to action upon obedience to its mandates ? 
Even though Aristotle himself was occasionally prone to empi- 
ricism, and to falling away from the highest point of view, 
yet we feel that in his principle of the chief good and of the 
end, there is something philosophical, which we utterly miss 
in the views above mentioned. If Aristotle could possibly 
ever have had the question of moral obligation put before 
him, we can fancy how much more great and penetrating 
would have been the answer given. Turning from these English 
divines, who were most excellent writers but not profound phi- 
losophers, to the German thinker, Kant, we find in him no 
lack of endeavour to maintain a philosophical point of view. 
He at once discards all external inducements to action, reduces 
virtue to a state of the will, and the law of action to an a priort 
mandate of the will itself. It is true, that in carrying out 
this system, Kant is led into certain inconsistencies. He is 
enable to give his a priori law of duty any content, without 
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going to experience, and asking what will be the effect if such 
and such a course of action were to become universal? He 
seems also to think that the idea of a future life is necessary to 
supplement the morality of this present world, a view which 
is a little inconsistent with his former discarding of all notions 
of happiness, or of external reward for virtue. In spite of its 
defects and irregularities Kant’s Metaphysie of Ethics is a fine 
book, in which a noble and stern conception of duty is upheld, 
and in which there is an attempt at least to obtain a central 
point of view, and to give expression to some one deep prin- 
ciple of man’s moral nature. 

As compared with Aristotle, Kant’s characteristics are saaiak: 
nent. They consist in an intensifying to the utmost of the great 
modern ethical conception, the individual will. Kant says, 
‘The only good thing in the world is 2 good will.” We saw 
before (pp. 174 and 207) that he found fault with Aristotle for 
basing Ethics on eudsemonism, and for assigning a merely 
quantitative difference between virtue and vice. But we also 
saw there was a certain degree of misunderstanding in these 
criticisms upon Aristotle. When we look narrowly into it, we 
find that Aristotle asserts the only good to be ‘an act of the 
consciousness duly harmonized;’ and that if ideally he re- 
quires this to be prolonged through a life, and assisted by 
external good fortune, he practically speaks (HtKh. I. x. 12; 
11. ix. 4) of the triumph of the internal consciousness over 
adverse external circumstances.. Kant, then, hardly does 
Justice to the depth of Aristotle’s moral conception. But it 
remains true, that the starting-point of the two philosophers 
was broadly different—that Aristotle started with the question 
of his day, What is the practical chief good—or, as it is popu- 
larly called, Happiness? and only gradually, by thought and 
the progress of his own analysis, came to assign a definition 
which is really above the vulgar conception of happiness, 
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Kant, on the contrary, commencing with the stern and sub- 
lime idea of Duty due to the deeper thought of modern time, 
and wishing to free this from all considerations of external 
reward and happiness, comes round in the end to take in 
some account of consequences, and to supplement his view 
with the hopes of a future life—thus testifying, perhaps, that 
the good and the_right are ultimately inseparable conceptions 
for Ethics. We have seen above that Aristotle’s principle of 
‘the mean,’ objected to by Kant, is a sufficient expression of 
the objective law of virtue, but only insufficient to express the 
subjective side of right action—the feeling of duty, the atti- 
tude assumed by the will and consciousness in relation to a 
moral act. Kant commences burthened with the notion of 
obligation; this he proceeds to analyze. Aristotle, writing 
as it were in the childhood of the world, commences with an 
idea of the beautiful and the good in human hie and action, 
and of the inner joy of the human mind. 

Another question of modern Ethics, also mooted by the 
Stoics, but developed in its full proportions since, is the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the will. This may have two bearings 
—either theological, in relation to the will of God; or meta- 
physical, in relation to the law of cause and effect in the 
order of nature. How is the freedom of the will compatible 
with the omnipotence of God? How is it reconcileable with 
the unalterable sequence of cause and effect in nature? Is the 
will a cause only, or is it also an effect? The various answers 
to these questions, in modern times, it would be out of place 
to discuss. The only thing to be observed here is, that the 
questions themselves are virtually excluded from consideration 
in the Kthics of Aristotle. That all theological or metaphysical 
considerations with regard to the freedom of the will should 
be set aside by Aristotle, and that he should have restricted 
himself to a mere ‘Political’ discussion (cf. Ht, 111. i. 1), is 
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quite in keeping with the general tenour of his treatise; but 
it must be called a weakness. It proceeds from an uncer- 
tainty of view about the nature of Ethics—from the confusion 
(so often alluded to) between Ethics and Politics. We might 
almost say, that could Aristotle have thought and written 
for ten years more, this narrowness of view would have been 
abandoned. The question of free-will had been touched upon 
by Democritus, who said that ‘in the whirl of necessity man 
was only half a slave.’ Also, in the conclusion of Plato’s 
Republic, we find man’s responsibility asserted even in spite 
of the transmigration of souls. From all this aspect of the 
question Aristotle shuts himself out. He restricts himself to 
a polemic against a smaller proposition, belonging probably to 
the early, or Socratic Platonism—namely, that as virtue is 
knowledge, vice is ignorance, and therefore involuntary. 
Aristotle answers to this, that we act in society as if vice 
were free; that vice must, after all, stand on the same level 
as its contrary virtue; that, assuming virtue to be free, vice 
must be free also; that if it be said our ideas of the end (or 
the good) be beyond our control, that this will make virtue 
involuntary ; and, again, it will ignore two considerations— 
first, that we probably contribute at all events something to 
our ideas of the end; second, that we are at all events free 
to choose our means to the end. Obviously all these different 
arguments might be shown to be insufficient. It might be 
' answered, that our acting as if free in society proves nothing 
—that the puppet-show moves as if it were free, unless we 
look at the strings—that legislator, judge, and criminal may 
all be equally under the bands of necessity—that each indivi- 
dual step by which ‘we form our own character’ may be 
determined for us, so our ‘contribution’ to our own ideas 
comes to nothing—that there is no proof given of the choice 
of the means being free—in fact, that the idea of the end 
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necessarily determines the means. We see, then, the insuffi- 
ciency of all such merely practical arguments to solve a 
question of this magnitude and difficulty. Certainly we may 
live and act without solving the question of free-will; but if 
we ever attempt to solve it, we must do so in a philosophical 
spirit. Aristotle’s method of dealing with the subject consti- 
tutes a difference between him and modern thinkers, No so 
great a philosopher as himself could, in modern times, have 
virtually discarded, as not necessary for Ethics, the difficulties 
regarding the freedom of the will. Had Aristotle’s starting- 
point been an idea of individual responsibility, he would, in 
all probability, have written otherwise. 

Having once known and acknowledged the deep-lying 
variations which exist in point of view and in spirit between 
any moc eee more: system and the early half-immature system, 
of Aristotle,—we are the better able to deal with the traces of 
his influence which still remain. There is indeed so great a 
field of derived terms and conceptions that the sense of 
similarity has often overpowered the sense of difference, and 
people have been led still further to seek for likeness between 
their own views and Aristotle’s, where there was only dis- 
similarity really existing. All systems of morals present, on 
their surface, terms that seem perfectly Aristotelian; the 
‘law of habits,’ the opposition of ‘the passions’ and ‘the 
reason,’ ‘ motives,’ ‘ principles,’ ‘energy,’ the doctrine that 
‘extremes meet,’ the contrast of ‘moral’ and ‘intellectual,’ 
the ‘end of man,’ and perhaps others such like are instances 
of words and phrases which, when we first meet them in a 
Greek form in Aristotle, seem to us quite familiar, so that we 
are apt to substitute their modern context for their original 
and genuine philosophic import. An examination, however, 
of these terms, will show that almost all of them are at all 
events slightly altered, and that we cannot understand Ari- 
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stotle without restoring to them a lost association. ‘ Habits’ 
is no doubt only the Latinized form of Zee, but the meaning 
which attached to fcc does not remain pure in ‘habit’ as it 
generally used. Rather it implies @o¢, 1.e. that process by 
which a fe is formed. The ‘passions’ with us, though a 
translation of raQn, do not quite correspond with them, they 
more nearly answer to the iw:@uufac of Aristotle. ‘ Motive’ 
is properly the ‘efficient cause’ (60ev 7 xlynoic), but applying 
it to action we use it invariably for the ‘ final cause’ (ov Evexa) 
which was Aristotle’s term for the motive of an action. 
‘Principle,’ as above mentioned {p. 218), corresponds with 
the apxy of the practical syllogism, but according to the 
Peripatetic system this major premiss contained an idea of the 
good, while our ‘ principle’ is meant to imply an idea of the 
right. ‘Energy,’ though identical in form with évipyaa, 
has quite lost all notion of a contrast and correlation with 
Sévaytce or potentiality, and implies merely the exercise of 
physical or moral force. In saying ‘extremes meet’ we 
forget the philosophical antithesis ‘between the extremes and 
the mean, and all which that ‘mean’ originally implied. In 
translating Aristotle’s 70:7 aper} by the terms ‘moral 
virtue’ we omit to notice how much all these associations 
connected with the individnal will which go to make up our 
conception of ‘moral,’ were wanting in Aristotle’s 70uy 
aper?), while this, strictly speaking, might perhaps be better 
represented by the words ‘excellence of the character,’ 
and, as has been already made apparent, in speaking of ‘the 
end of man,’ we substitute a religious for a philosophical 







association. . | 

The above-mentioned terms, however, have all a direct 
affinity to, and.a lineal descent from, the system of Aristotle. 
They have only suffered that degree of change to which all 
language is liable, and which so many ancient words have. 
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undergone in their transition to modern use. Modern terms 
of this derivative character present, for the most part, two 
characteristics, as contrasted with their antique originals. In 
the first place, they are more definite. In the second place, 
they are less philosophic. The philosophy, however, that 
once surrounded them and formed their proper context, in 
ebbing away from them has really sunk into the general 
thought of the world and become absorbed in it. If ‘ energy’ 
no longer represents évépysa, ‘actuality’ and many other 
forms of thought contain and reproduce all that was philoso« 
phical in the original word. If ‘habit’ is not exactly fcc, 
the ‘law of habits’ is a received doctrine in all practical Ethics. 
And so in a variety of ways Aristotle has influenced our views, 
while our particular terms do not exactly square with his. 
Our words, we have said, are more definite than his. This 
with regard to psychological words is particularly the case. 
Wux7, as we have seen, is very inadequately represented by 
‘soul,’ which, on the one hand, expresses too little, on the 
other hand, too much. We cannot properly translate ¢pdyn- 
atc, by ‘ prudence,’ still less by ‘conscience,’ IoArrexn means 
something different from our ‘politics.’ "Apery conveys a 
somewhat false impression when translated ‘virtue.’ It 
would be an anachronism to make ‘duty’ stand for rd déor, 
And the most flagrant instance of all of an attempt to find 
modern notions among the ancients, and Christian notions 
among the Greeks, is where persons have thought that 
they have discovered in one or two places of Aristotle’s Ethics 
the doctrine of ‘ human corruption.’ 

It is only by an effort of mind, and not immediately, or at 
first sight, that we can understand Aristotle’s Ethics, as they 
really are. It is a difficult task to throw aside our associations 
and views, which all belong to what Bacon calls the ‘old age of 
the world,’ and to go back to the era of Alexander, and put 
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ourselves into the position of this early but deeply-penetrating 
thinker. We have seen that much of his thought has been 
amalgamated with our own. There is much else in the pro- 
founder parts of his Ethical system, which is, when properly 
discerned and felt, a real revelation with regard to human 
life. Taken as a whole, however, when we consider this noble 
treatise in relation to modern thought, we feel there is some- 
thing about it that stands apart from ourselves; that its main 
interest is historical; that we look back on it as on an ancient 
building shining in the fresh light of an Athenian morning. 
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On the Ethical Method of Aristotle. 


OME notice of Aristotle’s Ethical method seems necessary 

for completeness ;—it is a subject too long for a note and 
too short for an Essay, and may be briefly dispatched here. 
Incidentally we have already alluded to several characteristics 
of his point of view. And in the last resort a philosopher’s 
method, whatever be the subject or science, depends on the 
whole bearing of his mind and thought. With regard to 
Ethics, we may first observe, that while Aristotle seems to 
occupy himself much with the logic of the science, and 
. the question, What is its appropriate method? he is quite 
tentative and uncertain, and to some extent confused, in all 
he directly answers to this question. In the second place, we 
may notice that his method unconsciously declares itself, not 
in the abstract but in the concrete, throughout the pages of 
his treatise. 

At the very outset of his work, in the first seven chapters, 
he has no less than three digressions on the Jogic of Ethics. 
In the first (Z¢4. 1. 11. I—4), he cautions his readers against 
expecting too much axp{Gea in the present science. This 
term dxp{(3ea (see the notes on Hh. 1. vil. 18), seems to imply 
both mathematical exactness and also metaphysical subtlety. 
The Ethical treatise of Spinoza might be said to exhibit 
axp{Bea in both senses of the word, on account of its demon- 
strative statement, combined with its metaphysical character 

1i—a 
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of thought. Kant’s system, without aiming at a mathemati- 
cal method, might be called axo:Bie, on account of its speeu- 
lative depth of view. The question then is, of how much 
axp(Bea is this ‘branch of Politics’ (roAtrixh ric) capable? 
Aristotle tells us, that ‘the matters of which it treats—virtue 
and justice—have so much about them that is fluctuating and 
uncertain, as even to have given rise to the opinion that they 
are only conventional distinctions. Hence, with such concep- | 
tions on which to reason, we cannot expect demonstrative and 
exact conclusions, we must be content with rough and general 
theories.’ It is to be observed here, that Aristotle departs 
from the point of view with which he had started. He started 
with an @ priori conception of the End-in-itself, which ‘ must 
be identical with the chief good for man.’ Here he goes off 
into another point of view—that which looks at action from 
the outside, recognizes the variations in the details of action, 
and allows the empirical casuistry of the Sophists to have an 
influence in determining the character of his science. 

In his second digression upon this topic (£7¢h. 1. iv. 5) he 
shows even more plainly a tentative and uncertain attitude. 
He says, ‘We must not forget the distinction drawn by Plato 
between the two methods of science—the method which pro- 
ceeds from principles, and that which proceeds ¢o principles. 
The question is, Which must we adopt at present? We must 
begin, at all events, with things known. But again, things 
are known in two ways, absolutely and relatively. Per- 
haps we may be content to begin with what we know (i.e., 
relative and not absolute truths). Hence the necessity of a 
good moral training previous to the study of this science. 
For one who has been so trained is in possession of facts which 
either already do, or soon can, stand in the light of principles,’ 
In this passage there appears to be more than one play upon 
words :—(1) In saying, ‘we must begin with what we know,’ 
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there is'a sort of bantering implication that the method of 
Ethics must be inductive, starting from relative and individual 
facts. But there is a fallacy in such an insinuation, because, 
though the individual must begin with what ‘he knows,’ 
there is nothing to prevent an absolute truth (ro atAwe 
yvwpidv) forming part of the intuitions and experience of 
the individual. (2) There appears to be a play on the word 
apxy; for while Aristotle implies that the procedure must be 
to principles, and not starting from them, he says, on the 
other hand, that ‘the fact is a principle.’ Now, this may 
mean two things; either that ‘a moral fact or perception 
really amounts to a law.’ But, in this case, the science of 
Ethics, beginning with moral facts, really begins ax’ apywv. 
Or, again, it may mean, that ‘the fact is a beginning or start- 
ing-point for discussion.’ In this latter case the word, apxn, 
should not have been used, as it introduces a confusion into 
the present passage—the upshot of which, on the whole, 
seems to be, to assert in a very wavering way that Ethics must 
be inductive rather than deductive, and must commence with 
experience of particulars rather than with intuitions of the 
universal, 

The third digression on the same subject occurs 7A. 1. vil. 
17—21, where Aristotle points out his definition of the chief 
good as ‘a sketch to be filled up;’ and also, it would appear, 
as an apx7 or leading principle, which in importance amounts 
to ‘more than half the whole’ science. In filling up the 
sketch, he again cautions us that too much axp{Sea is not to 
be expected. But it is plain that he has deserted his former 
view of the science as inductive ; he now makes it depend on. 
a general conception of the chief good, which is to be applied 
and developed. | 

Elsewhere in the H¢hics Aristotle appears puzzled how to 
deal with the casuistry of his subject. He says (HA, 11. i. 
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3—4) that ‘the actions and the interests of men exhibit no 
fixed rule, no more than the conditions of health do; and if 
this is the case with the universal theory, still more is the 
theory of particular acts incapable of being exactly fixed, for 
it falls under the domain of no art or regimen, but the actors 
themselves must always watch what suits the occasion, as is 
the way with the physician’s and the pilot’s art. And yet, 
though the theory is of such a kind, we must do what we can 
to help it out.’ He reverts to the same point of view, ZA. 
IX. li. 6, mentioning some casuistical difficulties, and saying, 
it is impossible to give a fixed rule on such points. 

Much as Aristotle speaks of the logic of science, when we 
come to examine his real procedure, we find how little he is 
influenced by his own abstract rules of method. It has been 
sometimes said that his Hhics exhibits a perfect specimen of the 
analytic method. But this isnot really true. The discussions 
are very frequently of an analytic character, different parts and 
elements of human life are treated separately, and indeed are 
not sufficiently considered in their mutual relationship. But 
the leading principles of the science are not obtained by this 
sort of analysis, there is not by any means a procedure é’ 
apxac. Anistotle’s bias of mind was only on one side analy- 
tical, he was on the other side deeply speculative and synthe- 
tical, and viewed all the world as reduced to unity under 
certain forms of thought, and, as we have said before, every . 
philosopher’s modes and forms of thought, his genius, his 
breadth of view, and his power of penetration, will con- 
stitute in reality his logic of science and his. method of 
discovery. 

Aristotle’s Ethical system, as we saw more in detail in Essay 
IV., depends on certain profound @ priors conceptions, end, 
form, and actuality. We are enabled to some extent to trace 
how these conceptions grew up out of Platonism, but in their. 
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ultimate depth and force they must be regarded as lightning- 
‘ flashes from the genius of Aristotle. These great ideas, by 
which human life is explained, are no mere results of an 
induction, no last development of experience, rather they come 
in from above, and for the first time give some meaning to 
experience. Aristotle shows how his definition of the chief 
good includes all the previous notices of the requisitions for 
happiness. But his definition is not derived from combining 
these, nor yet from any analysis of happiness in the concrete, 
but from an inner intuition of a law of good as manifested in 
life. The same procedure manifests itself throughout. What- 
ever use Aristotle may make of his ardpia, of appeals to lan- 
guage and experience, of the authority of the many and the 
few, these are only means of testing, correcting, illustrating, 
and amplifying his conceptions, and not the source from whence 
they spring. However, it is just the maintenance of this con- 
stant reconciliation with experience and with popular points 
of view that is the characteristic of Aristotle’s method, as dis- 
tinguished from Plato’s. That it gives rise at times to an 
empirical and unphilosophical mode of wniting, we have had 
more than once an opportunity of observing. But it is An- 
stotle’s strength as well as his weakness. His width of mind, 
which is as distinguished as its profundity, enabled him to sum 
up all the knowledge of ancient times, as well as all its philo- 
sophy. Bacon accuses him of being ‘a dogmatic,’ and of 
resembling the Ottoman princes who killed all their brethren 
before they could reign themselves, This accusation is an 
invidious and utterly unfair way of stating the real case. 
Aristotle is ‘a dogmatic,’ inasmuch as his philosophy is 
yvwploTixy ov weipactiKh, conclusive, and not merely starting 
the questions. Also he shows the relationship of all previous 
philosophies and contemporary opinions to his own system, by 
which he does.not so much ‘kill his brethren’ as demonstrate 
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that they are evidently ‘younger brethren,’ leaving his own 
right to the throne indefeasible. If in the term ‘ dogmatist’ 
arrogance or assumption is implied, this would not be true 
either of his style of writing, or tone of thought. And he is 
by no means dogmatic on all points; on some, as we have 
already seen (in Essay V.), he declines to decide. 
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On the "EZQTEPIKOI AOYMol. 


HERE is a question of minor importance which has still 
been thought worthy of a good deal of discussion, namely, 
what is meant by the iEwrepuxol Adyor, which Aristotle occa- 
sionally mentions? We are told by Aulus Gellius (xx. 5) 
that Aristotle, the master of Alexander of Macedon, had two 
sorts of teaching, and that his writings admit of a twofold 
division. That in the morning he used to give to intimate 
disciples instructions, which were called Acroatic, in the deeper 
parts of philosophy; that in the afternoon he gave discourses 
which were called exoteric, to the public in general. That 
Alexander, hearing that the Acroatic discourses had been pub- 
lished, wrote from the East to complain of what had been 
done, since he ‘should now have no superiority over the 
valgar ;? and that Aristotle replied that ‘ the treatises, though 
published, were not published, since nobody would understand 
them.’ 

When -we look this story in the face, and ask what is its 
historical foundation, how much of it can be relied on ?—one 
fact alone seems to remain with any stability, and that is, that 
the words wrepixot Adyoe are occasionally used in the 
writings of Aristotle, All the rest is a mere fabrication put 
together to adorn the rhetorical topic of the relationship of 
Aristotle to Alexander, When we consider that Alexander 
was a mere boy when Aristotle was his tutor—that he pro- 
bably learnt from him Homer and mathematics—that Aristotle 
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himself speaks of the impossibility of a boy being a proficient 
in ethics, physics, or philosophy—that even these early years 
of instruction were broken by domestic troubles and the pre- 
mature cares of state—that Aristotle was working out for 
himself, up to the time of his death, the deeper parts of his 
philosophy, and could not have had it ready, like a sort of 
mystery, to reveal to his pupil—when we consider all this, we 
may well come to the conclusion that Alexander knew no 
more of the Metaphysics of Aristotle than any soldier in his 
army ; and that as the latter part of the story is a fabrication, 
so the former is not worthy of the very least reliance. In 
short, we have not any sufficient ground for believing in the 
above-mentioned division of the teaching of Aristotle, and we 
still have to ask afresh for ourselves, what does he mean by 
the 2&wrepixot Adyou? 

We have already (p. 5) accepted the tradition of Cicero 
that Aristotle wrote certain exoteric, that is, popular discourses. 
We saw that their first characteristic, as compared with the 
philosophical works, was that they were finished in point of 
style. Cicero was probably acquainted with these better than 
with the more difficult remains of Aristotle. He mentions 
other characteristics of them, namely, that they had proems to 
them; he says, in writing to Atticus, ‘Quoniam in singulis 
libris utor procemiis, ut Aristoteles in lis, quos igwrepiKove¢ 
vocat.? Now we can trust Cicero about the proems; but 
about the more subtle point of interest, that Aristotle called 
some of his own works exoteric, he is not a sufficiently discrimi- 
nating authority to be relied on. In another of his letters, 
(Ep. ad Famil. 1. 9) he speaks of his three books, De Oratore, 
as ‘a dialogue in the style of Aristotle’ And again (Hp. ad 
Atticum, X11. 9) he says that he has copied Aristotle, ‘ who in 
his dialogues always assigns to himself the leading part in the 
conversation.’ We have now gained some idea of the appear- 
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ance of Aristotle’s popular works, as they were read by Cicero. 
The names probably of some of them, as, for instance, the 
‘ Gryllus,’ &c., are preserved in the list of Diogenes Laertius, 
but the works themselves are all lost. The question then is, 
does Aristotle refer to this class of his writings under the name 
of of gEwrepixot Adyoe? 

The great @ priori improbability of such a thing is almost a 
sufficient answer to the question. For though it is conceivable: 
that a philosopher should in certain higher and more rhe- 
torical dialogues (which might be analogous to a novel written- 
in moments of relaxation by a philosopher of modern times) 
quote and appeal to his own scientific treatises,—it is quite 
inconceivable that he should in those scientific treatises appeal 
for the support of any doctrines to his ‘exoteric works.’ And 
when we look to particular passages where the references to 
the cEwrepot Adyoe occur, it becomes still more manifest, 
from several little indications, that Aristotle cannot be quoting 
his own dialogues. 

In Hh. 1. xiii. 9, in speaking of the yuxh, he says, Acyerat 
6? wept avriig cal év roi¢ Lwrepicoig Adyorg a apkovvrwe Evia 
kal xpnoréov avroic’ olov rd piv adroyov airi¢ elva, rd Ob 
Adyov zZxov. In this not only is there the @ priort impro- 
bability of Aristotle’s referring for a psychological divisigs-———— tS 
on which so much of his H¢hics is based, to a merely popular 
set of dialogues written by himself; but also we see at once 
the unlikelihood of his having summed up his own popular 
works under one head , and spoken of them as ‘ the exoteric 
treatises,’ —this would imply a sort of completeness about the 
‘Works of Aristotle’ suitable to times like those of Cicero, 
when editions of these works had been before the world for | 
two hundred years, and when a recent recension had been 
made by Andronicus, but utterly unsuitable to Aristotle’s 
own lifetime, and his own feeling about his multifarious, 
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bat uncompleted labours. Again, the word Aéyera is in 
the manner of a general reference and not a special quota- 
tion. Again, the word «cat prefixed to éw roic 2&. dAdy., 
as it invariably is by Aristotle, implies a sort of dis- 
paragement, not natural in a writer appealing for arguments 
to others of his own writings. In short, it is obvious that 
here Aristotle says that ‘even in popular accounts there is a 
sufficiently accurate division of the yw x7,’ which he will 
“make use of’ for his present purposes. This same interpre- 
tation of of tEwrepixot Ad-you to mean ‘unscientific talk,’ theories 
and opinions belonging to the outer world, outside the 
schools of philosophy—will be found to hold good in the 
other four places where the terms are used by Aristotle. We 
will subjoin them without comment. 

(1) Metaphys. x11. i. 4. Seerrfoy wpwrov piv wepl tov 
paOnparnKwy, frera pera tavra ywple wept rwv Wewy adrwv 
arAwe xat Scov vduou xapw* reOpbdAAnTa yap Tra word Kat 
tro roy tEwrepiKov Abyw. 

(2) Nat. Ausc. tv. x. 1. ’Exdpuevov 82 roy elonutvwy ior 
wept xpdvou eredOciv’ rpwrov 2 Kadwe Exe Scawopioar wept 
avrov kat dia row eEwrepxwv Adywy (even from the popular 
point of view) wérspov rw dvrwy éorly 7 Trav py SyTwv. 
Elra ric 4 pbore avrov. 

(3) Politics, mt. iv. 4. "AAXNa pw kal tiig apxii¢g rove 
Aeyoutvouc rpdrrove padioy duedeiv’ Kal yap év roig eEwrepexoic 
Adyorg Stop: ZducOa rept avrw@v woAAd«ec. 

(4) Politics, vu. i. 2. Atd dei rpwrov dpyoroyeicBat, rhe 6 
Taw we elgeiv aiperwrarog Bloc’ pera O2 rovro, wérepoy KowyD 
kal ywpic 6 abrig 4 frepoc. Noploavrég otv ixavwe woAda 
AbyesOa cat rav ev roicg eEwrepicoic Acyorg wept Tic aplorne 
Cong xal viv ypnoréov avroic. The last passage does not 
contain as some think a reference to the Hthics, but rather an 
- exact parallel to the way of speaking quoted above, L7h, 1. xii. 
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g. Aristotle proceeds not to give any doctrine established in 
the Hthics, but to collect certain popular and universally 
received conceptions of happiness. In addition to these 
places of Aristotle, we may mention three passages in which 
Eudemus uses the terms #&. Ady. One of these occurs Eth. 
Hud, 1. i. 1, where the writer speaks of the threefold division 
of goods, as a popular division, (xaOdmrep Statpobue0a cat ev rote 
éEwrepixoic Adyotc). In another (Hh. Fud. 1. viii. 4) he says 
that the doctrine of Ideas has been variously discussed, both 
philosophically and from a popular point of view (kai év rote 
sEwreoucoi¢ Adyorc Kal év roic Kara piAocoglay). In the Eude- 
mian book (Hh. vi. iv. 1) it is said that the popular distinc- 
tion between ‘action’ and ‘production’ is quite sufficient, 
(Ersepov © éort wolnore xat moakic. lioredopev 82 rept abrav 
kal roic eGwreptcotc Adyorc.) : 
Another term used by Aristotle in exactly the same sense 


as eEwrepixol Adyot, is éyxbxAtoe Adyou, for an explanation of 
which see the note on ZA. 1. v. 7, in Vol. II. 
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On the Political Ideas in the Ethics of Aristotle. 


if may seem a strange omission that, while we have so often 
alluded to Aristotle’s identification or confusion of Ethics 
with Politics, we have never specified any very important con- 
sequences of this view; except, indeed, that we have noticed 
sometimes a restricted mode of dealing with certain questions, 
more appropriate to Politics than to philosophy. It remains 
then to ask, were there any such consequences? Does Aristotle 
write on Ethics differently because he considered that his 
science was a kind of Politics? Is the individual in his eyes 
always regarded as a citizen? Do his views of law, the state, 
and different questions of the constitution influence his views 
upon moral action? Every one will be ready to answer that 
such effects are hardly traceable. We read the Zthics as con- 
taining discussions on happiness, virtue, friendship, pleasure, 
and philosophy ; we find it replete with anthropology, dealing 
with the heights and the depths of the human consciousness, 
and quite away from any consideration of the welfare of masses 
of mankind. Happiness, as here described, does not depend on 
any particular constitution or form of government. Aristotle, 
indeed, specifies the various forms of government, and declares 
which is the best among them (td. viii. x.), but this is only 
for the purpose of illustration, for the sake of comparing the 
different degrees of equality in various kinds of friendship, with 
the different degrees of liberty in various forms of the constitu- 
tion. Aristotle’s entering into detail here with regard to the 
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governments is not so much a mark of consistency in preserv- 
ing a political point of view, but rather it is a want of art 
and an entrenchment upon the subject of Politics proper. It 
would be called too long a digression, supposing there were a 
settled co-ordination of subject between the different parts of 
Aristotle’s system. A still greater entrenchment on the 
- province of Politics occurs in the theory of justice given in 
Book V. It is remarkable that this book, in all probability 
by Eudemus, sets forth a closer dependence of moral on political 
principles than any other book in the Ethics. Eudemus, as 
we saw before (p. 17), does not at the outset, like Aristotle, 
commence under the name of Politics. But in Book V. he pro- 
bably merely reproduced in perhaps a somewhat garbled form, 
the theory of Aristotle. Justice is here defined according to 
principles of Jurisprudence and Political Economy. To make 
these a part of morals would be a confusion we should never 
now fall into; though we might confess that it would be hard 
to give the ethical idea of justice its full content without 
appealing to these extraneous sciences, 

Other allusions to Politics occur (H¢/. 1. xill. 2) where he 
says, that ‘the true politician must study the nature of virtue ;’ 
(111. i. 1) where he says, that ‘a theory of the voluntary and 
involuntary will be useful to legislators ;’ (vir. xi. 1) where it 
is said, that ‘it belongs to the political philosopher to consider 
pleasure, since he is the architect of the End-in-itself” (vi. 
i, 4) ‘Friendship holds states together; legislators seem 
more anxious for this than for justice.’ Lastly, we have the 
most remarkable place of all, when at the conclusion of his 
ethical treatise (x. ix. 8), he makes the transition to Politics 
proper, by saying that ‘for virtue, not only nature, but habits 
and teaching are requisite, and these last must be provided 
by the state. Hence,’ he says, ‘ the nurture and the discipline 
should be fixed by law, and use will make them easy. Not 
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only, perhaps, ought men while youths to receive good dis- 
cipline, but also we want laws about their conduct when they 
are grown up; and, in short, about the whole of life. For the 
many will rather obey necessity than reason, punishment than 
the inducements of the beautiful.’ 

With these evidences before us, let us now sum up the 
bearing of Aristotle’s political thought upon what we now call 
his Lthice. There seems to be an analogy between Aristotle’s 
views of man in nelauon to the state, and his views of man in 
relation to nature. We have seen before (Essay V.) th that in 
his Physics he considers man as part of nature, and because he 
is a part, inferior to and less divine than the heaven and_the 
universe; 80, too, in his poate eyotem ne Coneiders she 
state prior to and greater” than the individual (Politics, 1. ij. 
13), just as the whole is prior to and “greater than the part. 
The individual without the state has no meaning; the state 
must be presupposed ; man is not a whole in himself (airapxne), 
he is born to live in relationship to others (roNtreede), , if he 
lived alone he must be either more or less than man (7 Onpiov 
i) Oedc). Just as Aristotle said, ‘the universe is diviner than 
man,’ so he says, ‘the End for the state is diviner than that 
for the individual.’ Politics, then, is the greatest science, the 
legislatoh is an dpyirécrwy, a master builder laying the plan 
of that pet pact thing, a fitly framed human society. 
This idea, if it were carried out, would tend to overwhelm all 
individuality. It actually does so in Plato’s Republic, and the 
last-quoted passage \(#tA. x. ix. 8) is a reproduction of the 
same feeling as Plato’s. The laws are to regulate the whole 
of life, and to force a good discipline on those who would not 
ehoose virtue for its own sake. This idea then forms one side 
of Aristotle’s view, it is a sort of background to his ethical 
system. The End for the state, as he depicts it (see 
above, p. 178), is something almost mystical, it is like the 
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identification of state and church. But the other side of his 
view is that which seems forced on him by the truth, as soon 
as he commences a course of ethical inquiries. It consists in 
an acknowledgment to the full of the absolute worth of the 
individual consciousness. Not only is a reaction thus made 
against the system of Plato, but also by the whole treatment 
which Aristotle gives his subject, Ethics is virtually and for 
ever separated from Politics. | 


THE END. 
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